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preface 


The need for sound administration in the realm 
of physical education, health, recreation, dance, 
and athletics is greater than it has ever been. Cre- 
ative leadership and competent management are 
dependable pillars on which to build effective 
functioning and precise direction. It is the intent 
of the authors of this book to better prepare 
future administrators by writing a text that will be 
both readable and inspirational. We also believe 
that this book will be of real assistance to those 
teachers and administrators who are already in 
the field. 

Every effort has been made to bring this third 
edition up to date. Two entirely new chapters 
have been added: Recreation and Leisure Ser- 
vices and Using the Computer in Administration. 
Because of the interrelatedness of the material, 
two chapters in the previous edition — Public Re- 
lations and Community Involvement— have now 
been integrated into one. 

The material that comprised the first chapter 
in previous editions has been divided into three 
chapters: Theoretical Framework, Administrative 
Leadership, and The Administrator at Work. The 
entire book has been divided into three parts: 
Section 1, The Nature of Administration; Section 
2, Administering the Program; and Section 3, 
Functions and Techniques of Administration. 


There have been substantial additions to many 
of the chapters. Material that was judged to be 
obsolete was removed and newer concepts and 
relevant events added. 

We again wish to express our sincere appre- 
ciation to all those who have assisted in so many 
ways. Special thanks to Robyn Lock and Cathie 
Schweitzer for their research and technical assis- 
tance in the development of this edition. Our 
gratitude again to James Peterson and Warren 
Williamson for their help with,the chapter on in- 
tramurals and club sports, to Harry Forsyth for his 
aid in preparing the chapter on facilities and 
equipment, to Robert Bronson who granted us 
permission to use the facility checklist, and to 
Aileene Lockhart for her help as consulting editor. 
Also, a special note of appreciation is extended 
to Professors Dianna P. Gray (Kent State Univer- 
sity), Dorothy G. Kozeluh (Chicago State Univer- 
sity), M. Karen Ruder (University of Dubuque), 
T. A. (Ted) Amundson (St. Augustine’s College), 
Ann Uhlir (Texas Woman's University), and Chet 
Buckley (St. Cloud State University) for their very 
helpful reviews of the manuscript. The contri- 
butions of the late Stanley Marshall are evident 
throughout the book. 


R. B. F 
B. D.L 


the nature of Section 4 
administration 


theoretical 
framework 


The creative administrator should let faculty 
members experiment with new ideas, and should 
provide limited resources for implementation. If the 
program is worthwhile it will prosper. If it fails, 
something will come out of the experience." 


aa 


Administration begins when more than one 
person is involved in accomplishing a task. As the 
task becomes more complex and the number of 
individuals involved increases, the responsibili- 
ties, duties, and problems also multiply. Likewise 
the abilities and qualifications of the administrator 
take on added significance as the decisions 
become more crucial and the number of people 
affected increases. 

Whether you aspire to be an administrator, are 
already in an administrative position, or desire to 
understand administrative processes and activi- 
ties to improve communications and relation- 
ships, you need to know what administration is, 
how it operates in a democratic society, basic 
theories and philosophies of administration, and 
the duties, functions, and processes in which ad- 
ministrators are involved. 


Administration of Physical Education 
and Athletics in a Democracy 


Administration Defined 


Areview and an analysis of current definitions 
of administration reveal the following elements: 


* Establishment and achievement of goals 

e Instructing and supervising people 

* Acquisition and utilization of resources 

« Facilitating group solidarity and commitment 
* Clarifying responsibility and accountability 

* Motivation of personnel 


e Facilitating personal advancement of em- 
ployees 
+ Encouraging efficiency of operation 


Administration, then, consists of the leader- 
ship and motivation of individuals, the procuring 
and management of resources, and the coordi- 
nating of diverse efforts so effective progress can 
be made toward the achievement of the pur- 
poses of the organization. 

To be more specific, administrators of physical 
education and athletics have as their primary focus 
the optimal development of students in all their 
dimensions and the advancement of the re- 
searching and communicating of the body of 
knowledge of physical education. Education, 
through the medium of exercise, sports, games, 
dance, and challenging wilderness activities, is 
their function. 

To understand more clearly the meaning of 
administration as it applies to directors of physical 
education and/or athletics, let us look at the major 
functions and responsibilities of executives who 
work in these fields. 

First the administrator must develop a philos-. 
ophy that will serve as a guide for the making of 
decisions, the formulation of purposes and goals, 
and the expression of the mission of the organi- 
zation. 

The development of the program is the heart 
of the entire organization. This will include fitness 
programs, dance programs, physical education 
classes, intramural activities, and interscholastic 
and/or intercollegiate programs. Policies and op- 
erating procedures for all phases of the program 
must be developed and expounded. 

The acquisition of resources is another impor- 
tant function. Money and equipment must-be 
obtained, facilities must be constructed, and per- 
sonnel must be located and screened. 


Figure 1.1 The primary focus of those who administer 
athletics and physical education is the optimal development 
of their students in all their dimensions. Basketball, rightly 
administered, can contribute to this goal. Courtesy of 
Adams State College 


Meanwhile the staff and other personnel must 
be instructed, the responsibilities and authority of 
the entire group clarified, and the organization 
motivated, 

Periodically, as is found necessary, all phases 
of the operation must be evaluated, weaknesses 
corrected, and continuous efforts made to in- 
crease efficiency and improve the environment. 
Attention must also be given to salaries and fringe 
benefits as well as living and working conditions, 
The respect administrators and other employees 
have for each other must also be given appro- 
priate attention. 

Administrators are ultimately responsible for 
everything that happens in their organization. 
Their ability to deal effectively with the unex- 
pected can be a very important factor in their 
success or failure in a given school system 
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Guidelines for a Democratic Situation 


The setting for administration in physical ed- 
ucation and athletics will primarily be democratic. 
This does not mean that every decision will be 
made on the basis of the most votes or by con- 
sensus. Consensus is generally regarded as the 
preferred approach to decision making, as it re- 
flects group agreement. There may be instances 
in which decisions must be made without con- 
sulting all of the staff members. Democratic 
administration may, in some circumstances, uti- 
lize the command-response process. There are, 
and always will be, exceptional cases demanding 
speedy emergency measures. There are, how- 
ever, some basic tenets of a democratic society 
and democratic administration. These tenets 
should establish the climate and serve as basic 
guidelines for the kind of administration recom- 
mended. The following have been used in many 
places and were derived from many sources and 
much administrative experience. They are rec- 
ommended for thoughtful study and serious con- 
sideration. A number of these will be suitable for 
any administration in any setting. 


1. The principle of self-government should 
serve as a guide wherever possible. Those 
who are affected by decisions and poli- 
cies should participate in their formula- 
tion. 

2. A sincere respect for the worth and dig- 
nity of each individual should serve as a 
guide to interpersonal relations and deci- 
sions affecting all personnel. 

3. There should be unity of purpose in the 
efforts of all individuals and the various 
components of the organization. If the 
mission is to be accomplished, the group 
must be organized. Goals are seldom 
achieved by unorganized individuals. 

4. Authority and responsibility go hand-in- 
hand. Acceptance of responsibility as- 
sumes being granted the accompanying 
authority to do the task. 

5. Coordination of functions and assign- 
ments and cooperation among units of the 
organization are necessary for efficiency 
and are vital to the success of the enter- 


prise 


6. Staff members must be free and eager to 
contribute their best creative effort. They 
should be willing to risk mistakes and fail- 
ures and be able to experiment without 
fear of reprisal. 

7. Integrity is the key to trust and respect, 
both of which are vital to a pleasant and 
productive working climate. 

8. Each individual should recognize the pos- 
sibilities of self-growth and the contribu- 
tions being made to the self-realization of 
all. Both students and faculty members 
should be cognizant of their opportunities 
for personal development. 

9. Assignments should be clear; everyone 
should understand who is responsible for 
what and responsible to whom. 

10. Communications should be clear and ef- 
fective.They should follow both vertical 
and horizontal channels within the orga- 
nization. 

11. Decisions should be based on facts. Every 
effort must be made to obtain all perti- 
nent information before making a deci- 
sion. 

12. Every member of the organization needs 
a feeling of personal security for his or her 
best work. The better one feels about 
oneself, the more productive that indi- 
vidual will be. 

13. All staff members must sense their re- 
sponsibility to both students and the or- 
ganization. They must also be willing to 
accept the responsibilities imposed upon 
them relative to their particular duties. 
Pride in good performance is an impor- 
tant and effective motive. 

14. There should be proper balance between 
stability and flexibility. Reasonable conti- 
nuity results in efficient operation and 
sound evaluation. Flexibility is necessary 
for innovation and the stimulation of ini- 
tiative. 


Theories and Philosophies 
of Administration 
Administrators are those individuals respon- 


sible for the accomplishment of the objectives and 
goals of an organization Yet administrators are 


Figure 1.2 In many institutions, the positions of coach and 
athletic director are filled by the same individual. Courtesy 
of Adams State College. 


individuals whose experiences, educational back- 
grounds, and personalities differ considerably; 
therefore the methods and means by which they 
set about their work will also vary widely. There 
is no single modus operandi that will serve all sit- 
uations and all executives equally well. Different 
techniques will be effective depending upon the 
circumstances surrounding a given situation, the 
nature of the individuals affected, and the knowl- 
edge and personality of the adrninistrators them- 
selves. 

Persons seeking to become highly qualified di- 
rectors of physical education and or athletics 
should be knowledgeable about the basic theo- 
ries, procedures, and techniques of administra- 
tion. They will then be in a position to select those 
best suited to the purposes of the enterprise and 
the personalities involved. With this in mind, some 
basic theories will be briefly reviewed. 


Traditional Theories 


AUTOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


When absolute power and final authority are 
vested in a ruler, that person is considered an au- 
tocrat. When a leader assigns tasks, decrees what 
shall be done, and fails to consult the group when 
it comes to making decisions, the style is consid- 
ered autocratic. Such a leader believes in strict 
obedience to command, in authority being del- 
egated from the top without considering the 
opinions ot subordinates, and in tightly controlled 
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situations in which each person in the organiza- 
tional hierarchy is responsible to the one above. 

When autocratic leaders are wise and kind and 
concerned about the welfare of their subordi- 
nates, the enterprise may, for a period of time, 
be quite productive and successful. Such an 
administration is sometimes termed paternal and 
the leader called a benevolent despot. An orga- 
nization such as this seldom has much continuity 
and often topples when a great leader passes 
away. As J. Tillman Hall has said: 


This theory is rarely successful in departmental 
administration in a democratic society. Cues of 
discontent may be observed in resentment and in 
lack of initiative, enthusiasm, and morale. 
Furthermore, the staff turnover is usually quite 


high? 
LAISSEZ-FAIRE (ANARCHIC) ADMINISTRATION 


Some years ago, a school superintendent was 
heard to say, “My theory of administration is this: 
| hire good teachers, see to it that they have good 
equipment and facilities, and let them go.” This 
represents laissez-faire administration. Complete 
freedom is given to staff members to set their 
goals, make decisions, and do as they please. 
While many teachers prefer an atmosphere of 
little or no interference, this philosophy can easily 
lead to complacency, an unhealthy love of the 
status quo, a minimum of coordination, and a lack 
of direction. In many instances, executives es- 

this kind of administration because they are 
unsure of themselves and wish to conceal their 
insecurity. As Stephen |. Knezevich says, “An- 
archy is a ‘leaderless’ social situation.”? 


DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION 


A true democracy is government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. Dem- 
ocratic administration includes participation by 
those concerned with, or affected by, decisions. 
It is not true, however, that leaders are excluded 
from participating in policy making or that the 
democratic administrator does not need to make 
important decisions. Effective administrators uti- 
lize the expertise and knowledge of each staff 
member in all administrative processes. They deal 
with the members of the organization in a way 
that enhances the dignity and stature of each. 
They exercise concern for the welfare of the in- 
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Figure 1.3 Administors preside at important meetings. 
Courtesy of American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Dance. 


dividual staff members. Above all, they try to 
achieve the cooperation of everyone in working 
toward the best possible education of the stu- 
dents. 

Ordway Tead has offered the following defi- 
nition of democratic leadership: 


Democratic administration is that direction and 
oversight of an organization which assures that 
aims are shared in the making, that working 
policies and methods are agreed to by those 
involved, that all who participate feel both free 
and eager to contribute their best creative effort, 
that stimulating personal leadership is assured, and 
that in consequence the total outcome maximizes 
the aims of the organization while also 
contributing to the growing selfhood of all 
involved in terms of clearly realized benefits. It 
means also that there is a periodic, orderly, 
shared review of control and of operating 
methods to assure that aims and methods, that 
leadership in action, and that the necessary 
preparations of good training are all continuing as 
agreed and as agreeable.* 


Recent Theoretical Influences 


BEHAVIORSTIC THEORY 


In recent years, administrative theory has been 
influenced to a considerable extent by the re- 
search and writings of behavioral scientists. 
Human behavior theory emphasizes group dy- 
namics, human motivation, and interpersonal re- 
lations. While managerial techniques are not 


overlooked, the emphasis is on the promotion 
and maintaining of human effectiveness by 
meeting the needs of individuals and challenging 
them with lofty goals. Dynamic individual and 
personal leadership is the significant aspect of be- 
havioristic theory. Executives are finding out that 
their everyday behavior affects plans and their 
implementation as well as the morale of the 
group. The significance of gcod human relations 
and their salutary effect on production have been 
discovered through behavioral research. These 
conclusions have done much to modify the 
mechanistic view of people, which formerly 
served as the basis for a great deal of manage- 
ment theory. 


SYSTEMS THEORY 


A system is a group of interrelated and inter- 
dependent elements operating together and in- 
teracting in an orderly way to achieve a desired 
effect. Systems may have subsystems and supra- 
systems. In systems theory, each system has its 
own environment and functions within it. A 
system may be a subsystem of a larger supra- 
system or cluster of systems and at the same time 
be a suprasystem for a number of subsystems. 

Systems theory applied in the administration 
of physical education and athletics would imply 
that: 


1. The organization is dynamic and ever- 
changing. 

2. The activities of the organization are 
leading toward specific goals. 

3. There is systematic feedback regarding the 
processes involved. 

4. There is continual change in the organi- 
zation’s environment as well as adapta- 
tion to that change. 

5. There is continual coordination and inter- 
action between the units of the organi- 
zation. 

6. The processes and procedures involved 
in achieving the objectives are orderly. 

7. There is a constant assessment of the cur- 
rent operation and a reordering of prior- 
ities when needed. 

8. Creativity and innovation are character- 
istic of the organization. 


To understand the application of systems 
theory to educational administration, Stephen 
Knezevich writes: 


If school administrators were asked whether they 
viewed the school as a network of interrelated ` 
subsystems, each responsible for accomplishing 
part of the overall task of converting educational 
inputs into outputs, most would say that they did 
so view the school, even if the full meaning of the 
question was not clear. The point is that such 
systems concepts as “the whole is greater than 
the sum of the parts,” “an enterprise should be 
perceived as a cluster of interrelated activities,” 
and “the school is a unified systematic vehicle” 
have a familiar and favorable ring to educators. 
The crucial test is whether the implications of the 
concepts are evident and whether skills have 
been developed in the utilization of approaches 
consistent with systems theory, particularly those 
based on the use of models, the generation of 
alternatives, and the use of sophisticated 
quantitative-analysis techniques.° 


MANAGEMENT BY OBJECTIVES (MBO) 


A few years after World War II, management 
by objectives (MBO) was first utilized as a system 
of managing in business. This approach was re- 
cently adopted by many nonprofit organizations 
including schools and colleges. Dale D. Mc- 
Conkey describes this often misunderstood and 
sometimes misused system: 


MBO is a systems approach to managing an 
organization — any organization. It is not a 
technique, or just another program, or a narrow 
area of the process of managing. Above all, it 
goes far beyond mere budgeting even though it 
does encompass budgets in one form or another. 
First, those accountable for directing the 
organization determine where they want to take 
the organization or what they want it to achieve 
during a particular period (establishing the overall 
objectives and priorities), 

Second, all key managerial, professional, and 
administrative personnel are required, permitted, 
and encouraged to contribute their maximum 
efforts to achieving the overall objectives. 

Third, the planned achievement (results) of all key 
personnel is blended and balanced to promote 
and realize the greater total results for the 
organization as a whole. 
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Fourth, a control mechanism is established to 
monitor progress compared to objectives and 
feed the results back to those accountable at all 
levels.® 


Management is the key word in MBO. The 
setting of objectives by whatever means, ranging 
from autocratic to democratic, while important, 
is only one part of the process. Appropriate man- 
agement, including the development and em- 
ployment of objectives, determines the success 
or failure of the system in a given setting. 

It may be seen, then, that managerial control 
is linked to administrative control and that per- 
formance must follow the establishment of ob- 
jectives. Organizational goals may. be as wide as 
the organization or only as extensive as the de- 
partment. The task-goals may be assigned to 
groups or individuals. They may also be the ob- 
jectives established or assumed by individuals 
themselves. 

Objectives may be short-range or long-range. 
Assessment and evaluation will reveal improve- 
ments that are needed, some immediately and 
some in the future. John Jackson has drawn up 
what he calls the “MBO process steps” to illus- 
trate that MBO is a continual decision and reeval- 
uation process.” In step 1, the purpose of the 
organization will be explained, and in step 2, the 
clients will be identified and the services and 
products rendered described. In step 3, previ- 
ously identified performance indicators will be 
utilized to evaluate the quality of the work done 
as well as to measure the cost and the effect on 
morale. Step 4 will assess the situation and answer 
the question of where we are now. In step 5, 
performance task-goals will be set and in step 6, 
the action plan will be completed. Measurement 
and appraisal of progress will be completed in 
step 7, and new task-goals (objectives) will be es- 
tablished. 

Thus the wheel of progress is set in motion, 
and management by objectives continues. This 
is, of course, a rough survey of the way MBO 
operates. It is one way by which administrators 
can accomplish things in an orderly, continuous, 
and effective fashion. It also emphasizes account- 
ability on the part of all concerned. 
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Eclectic Administrative Theory 


One current trend in administrative theory is 
adaptability of styles rather than adherence to any 
one administrative style. It is not only important 
to have a range of administrative styles from 
which to choose but also the sensitivity to utilize 
the style that is most effective for a given situa- 
tion. Hersey and Blanchard have developed the 
“leader effectiveness and adaptability descrip- 
tion” (LEAD), which is an instrument designed to 
measure one’s leadership range and adapta- 
bility.2 Using their life-cycle theory, Hersey and 
Blanchard classify leadership behavior into four 
basic areas: high relationship, low relationship, 
high task, and low task. Leadership style is adapted 
to the maturity level with which individuals per- 
form specific tasks. 

It is neither feasible nor sensible to claim alle- 
giance to only one of the administrative theories 
and build an administrative philosophy on that 
base. Each theory has its strengths and weak- 
nesses. In some instances and under some cir- 
cumstances, it might be necessary to utilize 
authoritarian tactics. At other times, group in- 
volvement is obviously the best answer. The sys- 
tems approach lends itself admirably to the 
processes of motivation and creativity. Such pro- 
cesses as planning and organizing are essential to 
the beginning of a new enterprise. The adminis- 
trator who has in a repertoire all possible tech- 
niques, procedures, and theories of management 
will be better able to cope with complex de- 
mands than the administrator who is not so 
equipped. 

Another current trend is the move away from 
the administrator who nurtures to the one who 
manages; from the leader who develops “Joyal 
followers” to the one who strives to develop in- 
dependence of action in each individual. Each 
person must be capable of, and responsible for, 
producing results. The administrator assigns the 
tasks and provides the resources to get the job 
done. 

In situations where the administrator is faced 
with economic difficulties and at the same time is 
under increasing pressure to acquire new re- 
sources and protect current holdings, this be- 
comes a major focus and very time-consuming. 


In such circumstances, it is important that individ- 
uals in the organization strive to get their work 
done as efficiently as possible so as not to drain 
the administrator's time and energy ‘with per- 
sonal concerns and interests. 

It is, however, important that an organiza- 
tion not lose sight of strong leadership that in- 
spires people to work cooperatively and cre- 
atively. These are values in and of themselves. 
Management-oriented thinking without concern 
for leadership often leaves people isolated from 
each other, content to get their work accom- 
plished, and unmindful of the long-range goais of 
the enterprise. 

Because of today’s focus on management, it 
is possible to greatly improve one’s ability as an 
administrator. New skills, new techniques, and 
high-tech capabilities — all can be very helpful. As 
an administrator tends to focus on management 
skills today, he or she should try to combine these 
techniques with the qualities of a successful 
leader. Administrative strength comes when one 
develops the ability to lead people and manage 
things. Both management skills and leadership 
ability are needed to enhance the quality of our 
educational programs. 

It becomes evident, then, that the assignment 
of administrative functions is an extremely signif- 
icant responsibility that can have long-range ef- 
fects ona given organization. Pestolesi and Sinclair 

have this to say: 


A problem faced by many administrators is the 
assignment of leadership roles in the department. 
Why not give every member of the faculty an 
opportunity to experience administrative tasks 
and gain the benefits of self-confidence and 
personal motivation? 

Although administrative functions vary in 
importance, there are plenty of them to go 
around in an average department. The creative 
administrator will identify these tasks and assign 
appropriate titles such as coordinator or team 
leader to depict status. Assignments can range 
from student teaching coordinator to first aid 
coordinator. Some areas to consider other than 
curricular offerings are equipment, safety, storage, 
maintenance, office, field areas, special facilities, 
and as many others as you may need to involve 
all your staff. 


No matter how large or small the assignment, it 
provides faculty with responsibility and authority, 
a chance to raise one’s self-image and build one’s 
confidence. In addition, the successful 
performance of these leadership roles will aid the 
administrator in making selections for 
advancement in department responsibility.” 


Summary 
ech A 

Administration consists of the leadership and 
guidance of individuals, the procuring and man- 
aging of resources, and the coordinating of many 
diverse efforts to achieve the goals of the enter- 
prise. In an educational institution, these consist 
basically of efforts by the students to absorb some 
knowledge, to discover themselves, and to reach 
their potential. 

Major functions of executives in the field of 
dance, physical education, and competitive ath- 
letics will be to develop in students and staff 
members the philosophy of the institution, to 
identify the scope of their programs, to formu- 
late operating procedures, to acquire supporting 
resources, and to clarify responsibilities within the 
organizational unit. 

In a democratic setting, emphasis is placed on 
the principle of self-government, on treating stu- 
dents and staff members with respect, on the im- 
portance of unity of purpose, and on operating 
in a manner that will tend to make all think well 
of themselves. 

Effective administrators are familiar with a 
number of theories and philosophies of admin- 
istration. Included are the autocratic, laissez-faire 
(anarchic), democratic, systems theory, and man- 
agement by objectives (MBO). Many administra- 
tors use the eclectic theory as the basis for both 
their philosophy and their action. This simply 
means that while they are familiar with lec of 
the commonly used administrative styles, they 
will, depending on the circumstances, use the one 
or ones appropriate for the situation. 
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Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


A new public school has been organized and 
built in Magnolia, a town of 15,000 inhabitants. 
There is already one high school in town. The new 
one will be located near a rapidly growing de- 
velopment. The old high school has adequate 
gymnasium facilities, including a swimming pool, 
but has not provided outdoor facilities for the girls’ 
interscholastic program. You have been em- 
ployed to help plan for and administer the pro- 
gram.in the new high schoo! that will open 
September 1. You are to begin work three 
months earlier. You will have charge of the entire 
physical education and athletic program in the 
new high school. Both boys’ and girls’ programs 
will be under your jurisdiction. 

With this information available as you nee 
work, what will you do during the first six weeks 
on the job? What will be your priorities? 


Case No. 2 


You are the director of the department of , 


physical education and athletics in a public school 
system. The department has flourished in most 
ways. However there has been no dance pro- 
gram in the school system, grades K through 12. 

There has been a good deal of pressure on 
you to include a dance program at all levels and 
for both boys and girls, men and women. You 
are willing to enlarge the department to include 
dance. There are no staff members who are qual- 
ified to take the leadership in such a program. You 
are willing to have the dance program in your de- 
partment. However you are loaded down with 
your football coaching and the teaching of a 
mathematics class, which you have taught for ten 


The current staff consists of ten physical ed- 
ucation teachers, seven of whom coach. Six of 
these staff members are men and four are 
women. The women wish to expand their ath- 
letic program by ariding softball in the spring. Up 
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to this time, they have had only track and field 

and are short of staff. The men want. to maintain 

a freshman football program but have no staff 

member who wishes to take that. The women 

are pushing for the dance program; the men claim 

they are understaffed for their current program. 
The student population consists of: 


Female Male 
Senior high school (10, 11, 12) 310 285 
Middle school (7, 8, 9) 401 380 
Elementary (K-6) 680 685 
What would you do, and how would you 
proceed? ® 
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Democratic administration demands that all 
leaders justify themselves by being ever mindful of 
the rights, aspirations, and potentials of those 
being led. Leaders who are aware of this will 
delegate responsibility, authority. and various 
leadership functions to members of the group." 


i 


Qualities of the Leader 


All leaders do not pessess the same personal 
characteristics or have identical educational ex- 
periences. A person might be an effective leader 
in one set of circumstances, at a given moment 
in history, with a specific group of people, yet fail 
miserably at another time with a different task to 
perform. $ 

There are, however, some attributes, quali- 
ties, and professional competencies that admin- 
istrators in the areas of physical education and 
athletics should possess if they are to be effective 
leaders, capable of influencing both the behavior 
and the thoughts of their followers. 

The following are suggested as cheracteristics 
of administrators who are also great leaders: 


1. The leader must have vision. Leaders see 
alittle further ahead, a little more clearly, 
than those who follow. Only in this way 
can they guide the members of their group 
in the right di ection and prevent them 
from going off course. 

2. All leaders must be sensitive to the 
thoughts and feelings of those whom they 
seek to lead. This does not necessarily 
mean the dispensation of inordinate sym- 
pathy or the making of decisions on the 
basis of group opinion. It does imply 
careful consideration of their concerns and 
evaluation of their conclusions. 


_ Great leaders must have courage, both 


physical and moral. The difficult decisions, 
the unpopular ones, will be theirs alone to 
make. The right decision often will not be 
acclaimed by the masses, particularly if that 
course of action should fail. The coura- 
geous leader, however, will retain fol- 
lowers long after the “craven” has been 
replaced. Only the person who is strong 
and brave can remain a leader. 


. Leaders must possess determination and 


perseverance. All great enterprises will 
have their frustrations and their obstacles. 
There will be many in the organization 
who will suggest the abandonment of dif- 
ficult tasks. Strong leaders move doggedly 
ahead in the face of discouragement. It is 
in such moments that the leader’s ability 
to lead is tested. Many a struggle has been 
won because of the greater persistence 
and determination of one of the opposing 
leaders. 


Good leaders are just. Unfavorable deci- 


sions, personal disappointments, and well- 
deserved penalties will generally be ac- 
cepted in good grace if the leader is im- 
partial. Discrimination and favoritism on 
the part of a leader are sure paths to 
defeat. 


. The good leader will be supportive. 


Members of an organization will work 
hard and endure a good deal when they 
are secure in the knowledge that the 
leader is supporting them. Where there is 
a sharing of trust, the organization is likely 
to be enthusiastic and contented. 


. The effective leader will set the pace. 


Leaders who are willing to work assidu- 
ously and give of their time and energies 


Figure 2.1 Cheering a team on when they are playing well 
is good leadership. Courtesy of Washington State 
University 


generously will usually find the members 
of their group ready to do the same. 
When leaders are lazy and indifferent, the 
workers will be reluctant to maintain a fast 
pace 
8. The good administrative leader must be 
flexible and adaptable enough to be able 
to adjust to a variety of situations and 
function effectively with different groups. 
9, Leaders must be able to communicate. 
Leaders must talk to many different indi- 
viduals and groups in a variety of circum- 
stances. A director of physical education 
may give a speech at a civic luncheon one 
hour, talk to the academic dean the next 
hour, and hold a conference with the 
grounds keeper the following hour. In 
each situation, clear and meaningful com- 
munication is essential 
10. The effective leader must understand 
human nature. The leader must know how 
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to tap the best efforts of members of a 
group. This requires knowledge of the 
basic needs of the members and the dif- 
ferences between them. Not all individ- 
uals will be influenced positively by the 
same set of circumstances, the same 
treatment, or ihe same words. 


Leadership Theories 


There have been a number of leadership the- 
ories presented by individuals in different occu- 
pations and with various environmental 
backgrounds. It has been said that leadership is 
the ability to cause others to do what one wants 
them to do. 

The traitist theorists believe that some individ- 
uals possess certain characteristics that cause them 
to rise above their followers. In other words, 
leaders are born, not made. However study of 
this matter by comparing traits of leaders indi- 
cated that there is considerable discrepancy 
among the character traits of great leaders. 

Behaviorists have presented theories that have 
been labeled “X” and “Y.” According to theory 
X; 

* The average person wants to avoid respon- 
sibility, needs prodding, and will shun work 
if possible. 

* Employees must be coerced, directed, and 
threatened to do good work. 

* The average individual has little ambition and 
seeks security. 


According to theory Y: 


* The average person seeks, or learns to seek, 
responsibility. 

* To put forth effort is as natural as rest and 
recreation 

* Under the conditions of modern life, only a 
portion of teachers’ and coaches’ potential 
is utilized. 

* Teachers and coaches find their reward in 
the achievement of objectives and goals to 
which they are committed 

* It is natural for people to try to achieve the 
objectives of an organization of which they 
are a part 


e The ability and desire to solve organizational 
problems is a satisfying talent for most 
coaches and teachers. 


Individuals who have a high degree of cre- 
ativity and initiative resent close supervision. Most 
teachers and coaches are eager to use their own 
knowledge and ingenuity to solve problems. 

Evidence gained through study of the var- 
ious techniques of leadership tends to support 
what is sometimes termed the “contingency- 
situational approach.” It appears that the style to 
be used is contingent on the task, the ability of 
the employer, the character of the organization, 
and many other circumstances. 

To repeat, leadership is influencing individuals 
or groups to do those things that will advance the 
attainment of previously prescribed goals and/or 
objectives. The situation, the character of the 
personnel, the manager, and other conditions — 
all have a bearing on the result. There is no hard- 
and-fast definition of the leader. 


Motivation of Staff Members 


Motivation consists largely of determining the 
needs of the individuals on the staff and helping 
to satisfy those needs in ways that will stimulate 
conscientious effort, goal-centered action, and 
esprit de corps. Organizations made up of indi- 
viduals who feel secure in their jobs, are: com- 
mitted to the aims and objectives of the 
department, and have a sense of fulfillment in 
being an essential part of a productive group are 
fortunate indeed. Such an organization will be 
filled with enthusiasm, will work together for the 
common good, and will put the welfare and ed- 
ucation of the students above selfish interests. 

Motivation is, however, an extremely com- 
plex phenomenon. Motivation refers to the ten- 
sions, drives, wants, needs, and ambitions that 
affect behavior. Motives initiate, accelerate, sus- 
tain, inhibit, and stop action. Motivation is an es- 
sential component of success. Lack of itis one of 
the most common causes of failure. 

Various aspects of motivation will be dis- 
cussed under the following headings— hierarchy 
of needs, tension reduction, social determinants, 
selfhood, and higher levels of motivation 


Figure 2.2 Staff members who are highly motivated often 
join in the activity with high intensity. Courtesy of Luther 
College. 


Hierarchy of Needs 


Abraham Maslow and other psychologists 
have suggested that some needs are more urgent 
than others, or must be satisfied before others 
make themselves felt. In order of priority, the 
needs of human beings are survival, security, be- 
longing, esteem, and self-actualization. 

Before being concerned about security, one 
worries about survival; when one no longer needs 
to be concerned about either survival or security, 
one feels a strong desire to be accepted as a 
member of the in-group, to belong to the gang, 
to be an essential part of the family, or to be in- 
vited to social functions. When one achieves 
status as a member of the team or as an impor- 
tant cog in a successful enterprise, one feels a 
need to be held in esteem—by peers, by par- 
ents, by supervisors, by coaches, by teachers. 
When a reasonable satisfaction of this need is at- 
tained, one senses a longing to think well of one- 
self, to feel that what one is doing is worthwhile, 
to see oneself as an achieving person. 

Having satisfied the needs for survival, secu- 
rity, belonging, and esteem, one next feels the 
urgency to become that which one is capable of 
becoming, to actualize one’s potential. This need 
is quite compelling and is one that successful 
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leaders in all walks of life are beginning to rec- 
ognize, Self-realization, self-actualization, and self- 
fulfillment are motivating forces that need to be 
satisfied. 


Tension Reduction 


Tension usually results from physiological im- 
balance of one kind or another. It is generally ac- 
companied by discomfort and a need to do 
something about it. The tendency of the body to 
adjust and to return to a state of equilibrium is 
termed homeostasis. When the acid-base bal- 
ance is disturbed, when the heart rate is too fast 
for the oxygen needs of the body, when the var- 
ious pressures in the organism are too great or 
too small, when the glands are secreting too many 
or too few hormones — these and many other 
imbalances produce tension. This in turn calls for 
action to reduce the tension. 

Some theories of motivation try to explain 
almost all human behavior in terms of tension re- 
duction: Hunger causes a drive for food, a lack 
of water results in activity to reduce the discom- 
fort, sexual desires lead to behavior that brings 
relief, anger kindles feelings of aggression, and 
fear prepares the organism for flight. The func- 
tions of digestion, respiration, circulation, excre- 
tion, and other bodily processes serve, in many 
instances, to preserve the stability of the normal 
body states. Instability and the resulting tension 
motivate the organism to act. ; 

It is easy to envision such physiological drives 
as being responsible for much human behavior in 
primitive societies. In today’s civilized and mech- 
anized world, however, there are too many facets 
of behavior that cannot be explained by tension 
reduction alone. In fact, individuals do many things 
that appear somewhat contradictory to the 
notion of motivation by reason of a disturbance 
of homeostasis. 


Social Determinants 


In today’s society, individuals do not live alone 
but as a part of a group. One’s behavior is influ- 
enced by the expectations of the group, the role 
in which one finds oneself, and how others react 
to what one does. 
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People need to love and be loved. They want 
companionship and the opportunity to share their 
thoughts, their problems, and their joys. They 
need close friends in whom they can confide and 
playmates with whom they can compete. They 
cannot tolerate social isolation, and they need 
others with whom they can interact. 

Individuals do many things as members of a 
group that they would not do if they were alone. 
They have fun with each other, they tell jokes and 
laugh together, they complain to each other about 
their ailments, and they share suffering with others 
in their group. They also band together to ac- 
complish things they cannot get done alone: 

Administrators need to understand the social 
determinants of the group and the individuals 
composing it. 


Selfhood 


Self-concept is one’s perception of one’s self. 
It is the result of inherited tendencies and all the 
experiences one has undergone. It has been af- 
fected by successes and failures, praise and 
blame, achievements and disappointments. It is 
related to self-awareness, self-respect, self-con- 
fidence, and self-realization. 

The person who feels capable of doing some- 
thing is far more likely to succeed than the person 
whose mind is filled with doubts. People who 
have a good share of self-confidence are more 
likely to attempt challenging tasks than are those 
who think of themselves as failures. 

Individuals with positive self-concepts tend to 
raise their level of aspiration, while those who 
have negative concepts of themselves tend to 
become apathetic and dependent. Praise usually 
brings forth greater effort and more personal 
growth than does criticism. 

The need for self-realization and self-actuali- 
zation is present in all human beings. The intensity 
of this need varies, however. Some individuals are 
strongly motivated by the desire to make of 
themselves everything they are capable of be- 
coming. Others are satisfied with lesser achieve- 
ments, Self-acceptance is necessary for con- 
tentment. Self-fulfillment comes to individuals 
when they experience the satisfaction of 
achieving through unselfish acts. 


Higher Levels of Motivation 


As one works with staff members and stu- 
dents, one is struck by the fact that there are many 
who appear to have sincere altruistic motives and 
whose behavior cannot be described accurately 
in terms of the motivational theories described 
above. 

When individuals believe with all their heart 
that what they are doing is worthy of their best 


effort, they have achieved what has been termed . 


a central motive state. When that state becomes 
so alkinvolving that one is willing to give one’s 
self completely to the cause and when the mo- 
tivating force transcends selfish desires, it may be 
thought of as a higher level of motivation. To be 
able ‘o give one’s self completely to a worthy 
cause without giving a thought to personal gain — 
that is true self-transcendence, and it leads spon- 
taneously to self-fulfillment. 


Creative Leadership 


When both those leading and those led are 
taxing their ingenuities and their capabilities to 
cooperatively achieve the goals mutually for- 
mulated, creative endeavor is present. The fol- 
lowing give evidence of creative leadership in an 
organization: 


1. There is mutual trust and support among 
leaders and followers. 

2. There is genuine respect for individual dif- 
ferences among all group members. 

3. There is authentic communication and in- 
teraction among members of the organi- 
zation. 

4. Fach member has the feeling of being an 
important member of the team. 

5. The organization and its task contribute to 
the growth and development of both the 
group and the individuals composing it. 

6. The group moves forward in the direction 
of the goals to the benefit of all. 

7. Fach member of the organization feels the 
responsibility to contribute both labors 
and ideas for progress. 

8. There is a human rather than a materi- 
alistic approach to administration. 


Figure 2.3 Dr. joe vigil, cvach ot the 1988 Olympic 
distance runners, receiving the NAIA National Coach of the 
Year Award. This is for his unusually fine leadership as a 
track coach. Courtesy of Adams State College. 


9. There is opportunity for escape from 
boredom and some novelty in each day's 
activity. 

40. There is attention to the security needs of 
members. 

11. There is concern for the material needs of 
each individual. 

12. There is enthusiastic participation by all. 

13. Individuals receive recognition for excep- 
tional productivity. 


Creative leadership should culminate in cre- 
ative contributions by both leaders and other 
group members. It should also include the task of 
personality creation. Creative leadership should 
be inspirational leadership and as such should 
appeal to the best that is in each individual. It 
should give meaning to the work of the group. It 
should provide opportunities for the expression 
of creative instincts and abilities, for pleasure in 
cooperative endeavor, and for fulfillment through 
self-transcendence. 

Creative leadership should be such that in all 
interactions and relationships each member will 
view the experience as supportive and one that 
builds and maintains a sense of personal worth. 
It has been said that to be a successful leader one 
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should have a firm belief in one’s ability, confi- 
dence in one’s philosophy and values, a strong 
sense of purpose, and a genuine respect for self. 
When these exist, the leader’s motivation for 
action will be positive and authentic. When this 
is true, one will also have a large measure of 
emotional well-being. Just as a physically healthy 
individual is able to endure a heavy load of phys- 
ical activity so also is an emotionally healthy 
person able to withstand the ravishes of emo- 
tional pressure. 

A creative administrator should be an in- 
ventor. Observing the efforts of others when they 
are struggling to be creative will stimulate admin- 
istrators in their efforts to be inventive. An in- 
tense interest in a problem will assist in its solution. 

Faculty members often become deeply inter- 
ested in a change in curriculum, a much needed 
piece of equipment, a new facility, or a different 
policy regarding the operating of the school. They 
will begin discussing their favorite project. “Re- 
treats” or “dream sessions” may be organized 
and ideas shared. Eventually the dreams may 
become realities, and students may benefit from 
the change. 

The creative leader-administrator can lend the 
power of the office and his/her experience and 
knowledge in the following ways: 


1. Help maintain an atmosphere where there 

is freedom for all to express their views. 
2. Control meetings so that all can have an 
Opportunity to participate in discussions. 

3. Assist in the acquisition and location of 
needed equipment and financial re- 
sources. 

4. Use experience and position to keep the 
discussions practical and possible. 

. Assist the group in the maintenance of 
complete and accurate records. 

. Watch for signs of deterioration of morale 
in order to prevent it. 

. Encourage all participants to share their in- 
terests, abilities, experiences, equipment, 
and other resources. 

8. Keep an eye on the progress of the en- 


terprise, watching for unexpected road 
blocks and other hurdles 
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Sound leadership can also be identified by the 
way an administrator behaves in person-to- 
person relationships. A good administrator seeks 
to integrate the welfare of the organization with 
the needs of the people. He/she will try to main- 
tain the ideal balance between individual moti- 
vation and the efficiency of the organization. To 
obtain this, there must be sound two-way com- 
munication and voluntary cooperation. 

An important factor in the morale of an or- 
ganization is the delegation of duties and func- 
tions. Worry about making mistakes, concern 
about inadequacies, reluctance to give up cur- 
rent responsibilities, the feeling that no one else 
can do the job as well—these and. many more 
become matters of concern for both adminis- 
trator and employees. 

Allin all, successful administration is marked by 
good teamwork, opportunities to raise one’s self- 
concept, a balance of responsibility and au- 
thority, integrity on the part of employers and 
employees, consideration for one another, and 
the satisfaction of the needs for self-realization 
and self-actualization. 


Summary 


All leaders do not have the same innate char- 
acteristics or experiences. All leaders are not 
equally effective in a given set of circumstances. 

Great leaders must be sensitive to the thoughts 
and feelings of those whom they lead. Great 
leaders must possess determination and persev- 
erance and must not be easily discouraged. 

Good leaders are just and supportive. They 
must understand human nature and the basic 
needs of the members of the organization. 
Leaders and other individuals must be able to 
communicate if the enterprise is going to be suc- 
cessful. 

Motivation consists largely of determining 
needs and helping to satisfy those needs in ways 
that will stimulate conscientious effort and esprit 
de corps. Organizations must help individuals feel 
secure in their jobs and have a sense of fulfillment 
in being an essential part of a productive group. 

In order of priority, the needs of human beings 
are survival, security, belonging, and esteem 
When these needs are satisfied, people feel 


the urgency to actualize their potential. Self- 
realization, self-actualization, and self-fulfillment 
are motivating forces that need to be satisfied. 

Tension reduction is the tendency of the body 
to adjust and return to a state of equilibrium. This 
is termed homeostasis. 

Social determinants are influences that cause 
individuals to react. People need to love and be 
loved and to share their thoughts, problems, and 


joys. They require friends and playmates. They . 


cannot tolerate social isolation. 

Persons with positive self-concepts tend to 
raise their level of aspiration. Self-acceptance and 
self-fulfillment are necessary for self-realization. 

Creative leadership is marked by mutual trust, 
respect for individual differences, authentic com- 
munication, a feeling of being an important 
member of the team, and the use of a human 
rather than a materialistic approach to adminis- 
tration. 

A successful leader should have a firm belief 
in his/her ability, confidence in his/her philos- 
ophy, a strong sense of purpose, and a genuine 
respect for self. This will bring about a stable 
person who can withstand emotional pressure. 

Sound leadership can often be identified by the 
way the administrator behaves in person-to- 
person relationships. An effective administrator 
seeks to integrate the welfare of the organization 
with the needs of the people. 

Successful administration is marked by good 
teamwork, a balance of responsibility and au- 
thority, integrity, consideration for others, and the 
satisfaction of the needs for self-realization. 


re 
Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You are the chairperson of the department of 
physical education and athletics at Mohawk Col- 
lege. There are 3,000 students, fifty percent male 
and fifty percent female. You are the head bas- 
ketball coach and teach one class each term. The 
title of the course is “Philosophy and Principles of 
Physical Education.” You have an assistant bas- 
ketball coach and eleven other faculty members 
in the department. All of them coach and all teach. 


The college grants bachelor’s degrees in physical 
education, with minors in dance and health ed- 
ucation. The school operates on a semester basis 
and the second:semester has just begun. (This is 
Tuesday of the second week of the semester.) 

A tall, attractive new student comes into your 
office and indicates that he/she would like to 
enroll. She/he will not be eligible to play on the 
varsity basketball team because this is one day 
after registration officially closed. When so in- 
formed, the student (a transfer from Maxwell 
College) says to you, “Well, can’t you put yes- 
terday’s date on the registration card and tell 
everyone that | registered yesterday?” 

What would you do, and why? 


Case No. 2 


State College has an enrollment of 2,000 men 
and 1,500 women. It offers undergraduate majors 
in physical education and recreation and a mas- 
ter’s degree in physical education. The current 
staff consists of ten women and eighteen men. 
Facilities are cramped and the women’s intercol- 
legiate program includes only field hockey, bas- 
ketball, and tennis. The men’s intercollegiate 
athletic program consists of fourteen sports, well 
balanced between seasons. However their intra- 
mural program has been dropped to make room 
for expansion of the women’s intercollegiate ath- 
letic program. 4 

The alumni have expressed concern over the 
men’s football record. During the past four years, 
the team has won only eight games. Mr. Doakes, 
the football coach, is a fine person and a good 
professional physical educator. He has a master’s 
degree with a concentration in elementary phys- 
ical education. 

There has been a gradual decrease in the 
number of students majoring in physical educa- 
tion. The last freshman class had ten men and six 
women majoring in physical education and twelve 
men and six women majoring in recreation. There 
were eight graduate students enrolled on a full- 
time basis. 

On the staff, five men and four women have 
doctor's degrees, while all other members except 
the basketball coach have master’s degrees. The 
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basketball team won the conference champion- 
ship during the previous two seasons. The bas- 
ketball coachis also the director of men’s athletics. 
There is a coordinator of women’s athletics who 
reports to him. 

You have accepted a position as director of 
physical education. The athletic director and the 
director of women’s physical education will report 
to you. 

Given the above information, what changes 
would you contemplate? What will be some of 
your first steps? 


Notes 


1. Matthew C. Resick, Beverly L. Seidel, and James G 
Mason, Modern Administrative Practices in Physical 
Education and Athletics (Reading, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Company, 1970), p- 35 
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the administrator at 


work 


Continuous anticipatory thinking promotes 
creativity and allows individuals to develop 
progressive ideas and plans. The administrator 
who is adept at anticipating needs is always 
prepared for potential organizational problems. In 
many situations such problems are avoided or 
arrested before they develop.' 
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We come now to the real and practical aspects 
of what the book is all about. What does the ad- 
ministrator do, and how does an administrator do 
it? To put it another way, what are the duties, 
functions, and administrative processes in which 
directors, chairpersons, and executives are in- 
volved? More particularly, what are the respon- 
sibilities of administrators in the areas of physical 
education and athletics (and related areas), and 
how are they discharged? 

A director or chairperson of a department or 
division is responsible to an immediate superior 
(or superiors) and to the faculty and students of 
the organization. Ultimately the director’s re- 
sponsibility is to the students and their parents. 

Administration has as its major responsibilities 
the improvement of the education of the stu- 
dents and the provision for their health and wel- 
fare. The only justification for the use of 
administrators is to facilitate those processes nec- 
essary for providing the best possible educational 
experiences and for assuring the optimal health 
of those in attendance. 

A visitor observing a director of physical ed- 
ucation and athletics at work for a month or a 
year would, no doubt, be considerably im- 
pressed with the variety of duties and the multi- 
tudinous activities that are part of the director's 
daily regimen. Answering correspondence or 
meeting with the curriculum committee might 
occupy the first period of the day. Meetings with 


superiors to discuss breaches of eligibility rules 
could be the next order of business. Such dis- 
cussions might be followed by individual meet- 
ings with department teachers and athletic 
coaches. In the afternoon, there might be tele- 
phone conversations to work out schedules in the 
various sports or to engage officials. Visits from 
newspaper reporters might also be included in the 
afternoon’s activities. Budget problems, the em- 
ployment of faculty members, and listening to 
complaints from students and faculty could 
occupy the remainder of the day. Few evenings 
would go by without some activity relating to the 
administrator's job. Attendance at athletic con- 
tests, faculty meetings, civic affairs, and social 
events would occupy a great deal of time. 

Let us then take a closer look at the work of 
the executives who carry the load of administra- 
tors of physical education and/or athletics. 


Duties and Responsibilities of Directors 
(or Chairpersons) of Physical Education 


The selection of staff members is one of the 
most important of all the executive's duties. A 
faculty with highly qualified and eager teachers 
results in a pleasant and productive organization. 

As new staff members are oriented, in- 
structed, and provided for, it is also the chair- 
person’s responsibility to see that they are 
motivated and energized. Not only must the ad- 
ministrator see to it that they are provided with 
life's necessities, such as good food and a rea- 
sonably desirable place to live, but the chair- 
person must treat them in such a way that they 
gain a strong feeling of self-worth and satisfaction 
with their style of living. These things, too, are 
among the responsibilities of the administrator. 
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Figure 3.1 It is important that both faculty members and 
students become proficient in the use of computers, One 
. of the methods to accomplish this purpose is to have 


Those who direct the program in the depart- 
ment must exercise leadership in planning, for- 
mulating policies, setting goals, and scheduling 
classes. The entire program of classes and extra- 
curricular affairs must be supervised and guided 
by administrators or staff members to whom the 
responsibility has been delegated. 

Directors of departments will have many de- 
cisions to make. They will need to approve or 
disapprove requests by students, decide whether 
or not exceptions to policies should be made, and 
finalize the selection of new department em- 
ployees. They will need to choose between dif- 
ferent brands of physical education and/or 
athletic uniforms and get them ordered and make 
Selections for building decor. Most administrators 
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organized laboratory sessions. Courtesy of Mr. Jim Mitchell, 
consultant, Computer Science Department, Washington 
State University. 


will need to determine the legitimacy of many 
department expenditures and act on requests for 
the use of the school bus. 

Among the duties and functions of the chair- 
person, one will often find that she/he must su- 
pervise the maintenance man/woman, the 
grounds keeper, the supply and equipment clerk, 
and the school carpenter. Those who are re- 
sponsible for operating the school laundry, the 
heating plant, and in some situations the snow 
plow must also report to an administrator, and in 
many instances, it is the department chairperson. 

Administrators must spend a great deal of time 
at their desks. There are letters to write, sched- 
ules to approve and distribute, students and staff 
members to interview, purchase orders to review, 
and educational materials to read 


Figure 3.2 Administration today requires an understanding 
of how computers may be used to improve teaching and 
to carry out management functions. Courtesy of Mr. Jim 
Mitchell, consultant, Computer Science Department, 
Washington State University. 


Public relations can, and often will, consume a 
great deal of an executive's time. Speaking at ath- 
letic banquets, educational meetings, civic func- 
tions, PTAs, and other community gatherings are 
expensive of time and effort. Planning brochures, 
booklets, and other publicity material as well as 
dealing with representatives of the school and 
public press can also put serious demands on 
one’s time. 

On top of all this, there are meetings to attend. 
There are faculty meetings, cabinet meetings, 
coaches’ meetings, department meetings, board 
meetings, and many others that take time. 

Fiscal matters can also take a great deal of an 
administrator's time. The preparation of the 
budget, maintaining records of expenditures, 
seeking sources of additional funds, and ap- 
proving or disapproving purchases are all things 
that must be dealt with. 

If there are new buildings going up or major 
renovations on existing structures, the adminis- 
trator must be involved. Those who use the 
building can and should put in many hours with 
the architect and the builders if there is to be no 
flaw. 

We see then that those who administer at the 
department level have a multitude of ways in 
which their time is consumed. Now let us take a 
quick look at additional duties and functions that 
make demands on athletic directors. 


Figure 3.3 Athletic directors arrange for athletic contests. 
Courtesy of Luther College. 


Duties and Responsibilities of Directors 
of Athletics 


The director of athletics has many of the same 
duties and functions as does the head of the 
physical education department. In the smaller 
collegiate institutions as well as in high schools and 
junior high schools, the facilities and equipment 
are shared. Those who conduct programs in these 
facilities must also share in the maintenance and 
scheduling. 

However the director of athletics has many 
duties and responsibilities not held by administra- 
tors of physical education programs. She/he must 
decide, in cooperation with students and faculty 
members,. what sports programs to conduct. Ar- 
ranging the schedules for the various sports, pre- 
paring the facilities for the games and contests, 
employing coaches, hiring officials, and selecting 
people for management of all athletic events add 
to the busy life of the athletic director. 

Preparing for games and contests is another 
heavy responsibility. Publicizing and promoting 
athletic events, arranging for the printing and sale 
of tickets, and providing ushers, ticket takers, 
parking lot attendants, and sideline patrols are 
enough to keep a number of people busy. Ar- 
rangements must be made for concessions, 
scoreboards maintained and operated, press-box 
accommodations provided, and public-address 
systems checked. 
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There are many other details that must be 
taken care of, and this necessitates assistant su- 
pervisors and other additional persons to accom- 
plish it all. Details, however, vary with each 
institution. 

The health and welfare of the athlete is an im- 
portant responsibility of the entire institution. 
However it is the duty of the athletic director to 
see that this policy is thoroughly understood. 

Good general health and proper training in 
preparation for an athletic season is most directly 
the responsibility of the coaches, but the athletic 
director must see that the whole picture is sound. 
Thorough medical examinations, professional at- 
tention to athletic injuries, correction of remedi- 
able defects, and sound insurance policies for 
athletes are recommended. Careful records of all 
sports-related injuries should be maintained. 

Regulations regarding eligibility should be 
strictly enforced. The athletic director should meet 
with all coaches and be certain they understand 
all eligibility rules, whether they be national, con- 
ference, or local. Unless pertinent policies and 
rules are observed by all the coaches, the athletic 
director may be held responsible. 

Recruitment of athletes is likewise something 
that can, if the rules are not meticulously en- 
forced, give the athletic director cause for trouble. 
Recruitment must be in harmony with national, 
conference, and local regulations, and integrity 
must be the guide. 

Athletic directors are usually responsible for 
those fiscal matters pertaining to athletics. De- 
pending on how big an institution is and how 
complex the financial operation is, the athletic di- 
rector will probably spend a good deal of time 
dealing with fiscal matters. A large university will 
usually have a professional staff to handle finan- 
cial matters for the entire institution. This, how- 
ever, does not relieve the athletic director of his 
responsibility to understand the procedures. 

In small schools, the athletic director may per- 
sonally prepare and administer the athletic 
budget. He/she will also authorize all expendi- 
tures, seek sources of funds for athletic pur- 
poses, and administer the athletic budget 

Another activity that takes a great deal of time 
but ‘that is very important is public relations 
Members of the athletic department should 
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maintain contact with many publics, making ap- 
pearances at service clubs, PTAs, athletic ban- 
quets, young people’s organizations, and other 
places where speakers will get good exposure. 

The athletic director will, in all probability, serve 
on civic and municipal commissions, interpret the 
athletic program to the faculty, meet with repre- 
sentatives of the news media, and review written 
material submitted by members of the athletic 
department. Other ways of obtaining improved 
public relations are to develop standards of cour- 
tesy throughout the department and provide 
good accommodations for the news media, 
alumni, and other friends of the institution. 

With these and many more duties, small and 
large, it is clear that the director of athletics and 
the physical education department head need 
competent staff members to complete the tasks 
assigned to them. It is also obvious that an ad- 
ministrator who has responsibilities in these fields 
must be skillful in dealing with groups and with 
individuals. 


Group Dynamics 


Group dynamics refers to the participation of 
groups in making decisions, formulating objec- 
tives and goals, organizing people and functions, 
and working at assigned tasks. It has to do with 
the pattern of change as well as the intellectual, 
social, and moral forces operating within the 
groups. 

Many modern administrative theorists con- 
sider a human group a system. In such a system, 
individuals tend to be influenced by all the forces 
operating within the groups and by the interde- 
pendencies existing within them. Individuals in 
groups generally have specific roles and tend to 
behave according to the expectations of other 
group members and the total environmental sit- 
uation. More particularly, the behavior of individ- 
uals who have recently joined a group will tend 
to be what is expected of them in their respec- 
tive roles 


Norms and roles are convenient mechanisms for 
ensuring the stability of the group. Roles, because 
they almost invariably require individuals to 
produce behaviors that are geared to those of 
their associates, give the group a systematic 
quality. Participants are rewarded for reacting to 


one another in ways that have seemed in the past 
to promote collective achievement and to 
minimize interpersonal discord.” 


Group performance will be affected by group 
cohesiveness, the mutual regard of the members 
for each other, the extent io which goals are 
shared, and the character of supervision and 
leadership. Recent research has indicated that su- 
pervision that is fairly permissive and leadership 
that is person oriented is more productive than 
authoritarian, critical, and work-centered super- 
vision. Most significant of all is the fact that groups, 
as units, take pride in the quality of their work 
and in their accomplishments and are the most 
effective. 

Viktor Frankl, the eminent philosopher and 
psychotherapist, has built his whole theory of 
Logotherapy on the basic concept that people 
need meaning in their life. 


What man needs is not a tensionless state but the 
striving and struggling for something worth 
longing and groping for. What man needs is not 
so much the discharge of tensions as it is the 
challenge of the concrete meaning of his personal 
existence that must be fulfilled by him and cannot 
be fulfilled but by him alone. The tension 
between subject and object does not weaken 
health and wholeness, but strengthens them.* 


If a group is going to be productive, individual 
members must feel that the work they are doing 
is significant; that they are doing something that 
challenges the best that is in them; and that they 
are important members of the team. If members 
feel that the goals of the organization are being 
realized and that they are at the same time finding 
meaning in their lives, it is a clear indication that 
the health of the group is sound. It is also possible 
that members of the department will see that the 
goals of the organization are being realized and 
that they are at the same time finding meaning in 
their lives. 


GROUP PROCESS 


Definition Group process refers to the activ- 
ities of the individuals in a group, or of the group 
collectively, when confronted by one or more 
tasks. Individuals accept responsibilities, assume 
roles they can perform, and work cooperatively 
toward a common goal. The steps in the process 


Figure 3.4 The goal of all administration is the development 
of the pupils. Courtesy of Vancouver Schools. 


generally include setting goals, planning, gath- 
ering information, decision making, implementing 
the plans, evaluating, and replanning. These steps 
are continuous and cyclic until the completion of 
a project. 

Group process, as generally perceived, is a 
democratic process. As such it embraces the fol 
lowing tenets of democracy: 


1. Belief in the dignity and worth of each in- 
dividual. 

2. Acceptance of the principle of individual 
differences. 

3. Participation by individuals in the formu- 
lation and establishment of laws and reg- 
ulations by which they are to be governed. 

4, Responsibility of each individual for his/her 
actions. 
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5. Belief in cooperative action in achieving 
goals and accomplishing tasks. 

6. Recognition of the right of every indi- 
vidual to work toward the realization of 
his/her potentiai. 

7. Affirmation of the right of free speech, as- 
sembly, and worship. 

8. Acceptance of the principle of majority 
rule, while at the same time protecting the 
rights and privileges of the minority. 

9. Belief in government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 


Willingness to participate and to share ideas 
and thoughts is essential to the success of this kind 
of group endeavor. The end product should re- 
flect the pooling of ideas, the sharing of inspira- 
tion, and the coordination of efforts. 
Intercommunication and interaction among all 
participants will be reflected in the final outcome. 
Changes in behavior as well as the accomplish- 
ment of aims and objectives will be the end result. 

The spirit of individual and group efforts is an 
important factor in the effectiveness of group 
processes. Personal satisfaction in belonging to the 
group, acceptance of the need for change, ab- 
sence of coercion, and a feeling that the group 
is engaged in a meaningful task will usually assure 
good morale and worthwhile accomplishments. 


Utilization Group processes may be utilized 
by teachers, supervisors, and administrators as 
they deem appropriate. Committee meetings, 
staff meetings, problem-solving sessions, and task 
force meetings can be enhanced by the use of 
these methods. Long-range planning groups, ac- 
ademic affairs, commissions, representative as- 
semblies, and similar bodies can utilize elements 
of the group process to good advantage. 

A distinction should be made between group 
process as used by teachers and administrators 
in classes and meetings and group process as en- 
compassing sensitivity training, group therapy, T- 

, “mental regrooving,” or “psychic binds.” 

These latter forms should be reserved for the 

highly trained facilitator who has -had extensive 

ience and education in these areas. They are 

not appropriate for use in typical education pro- 
grams. 
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Leadership The productivity of group pro- 
cesses, just as in other forms of cooperative en- 
deavor, is dependent on the qualifications of the^ 
leader. The skills and personal attributes needed 
and the techniques used difter somewhat from 
the more formal and traditional ones. Leaders of 
groups utilizing the less-traditional group process 
should be able to do the following: 


* Assist individuals to work cooperatively in 
groups. 

* Create and maintain an atmosphere that is 

nonthreatening and that encourages 

freedom to speak and to participate. 

Keep a group moving in the direction of the 

goals it has set for itself. 

Remain inconspicuous when not needed but 

ready to assist when appropriate. 

Sense threatening situations and head them 

off before any damage is done. 

Assist individuals to communicate both ver- 

bally and nonverbally. 

Promote interaction among all the members 

of the group. 

Enhance the productivity of meetings 

through role playing, problem solving, self- 

assessment, value clarification, and other ef- 

fective techniques. 

Organize and control a group so all mem- 

bers have an opportunity to participate and 

feel that they have a share in whatever 

progress is made. 

Withdraw from the active role of organizer 

and assume another role as the occasion de- 

mands. 

Evaluate progress and productivity in the light 

of objectives and goals. 


In democratic group process, the leader is nor- 
mally selected by, and responsible to, the group. 
The leaders’ power and authority are dependent 
upon group support and are not a function of 
position or seniority. Leadership in the demo- 
cratic group process should emerge as different 
tasks are encountered and as different skills are 
needed. The leadership role may move from 
person to person as leaders and followers €x- 
change places. 

Even in the group process, however, there is 
often a “status leader” who retains that position 
by virtue of special knowledge and preparation. 


Teachers, chairpersons of departments, super- 
visors, or others invested with institutional au- 
thority and responsibility may need to retain the 
role of leader. They too will be most effective if 
they allow considerable freedom of choice and 
if they relinquish leadership roles temporarily to 
committee chairpersons, specialists in certain as- 
pects of the work, or individuals who are ar- 
dently promoting a new venture. Status leaders 
should think of themselves as guides and not as 
dictators. 


The Productive Group In a productive group, 
there will be an acceptance of all other members 
by each individual in the group. The opinions of 
each will be respected and individuals will feel free 
to disagree. Members will try to keep open minds 
and resist tendencies to be rigid in their attitudes. 
There will be a rational, realistic, and objective 
atmosphere while emotional outbursts and ten- 
sion will be kept to a minimum. Group loyalties 
and cohesiveness will be evident, but not to the 
exclusion of individual ideas and freedom of 
expression. 

Group members in a productive group will 
typically seek suggestions from others; will be 
willing to make suggestions of their own; will strive 
to solve, rather than hinder, the solution of prob- 
lems; and will work toward the achievement of 
group goals. They will communicate freely with 
all other members of the group and earnestly try 
to find a common ground on which to base their 
discussions. Group action will be assisted by re- 
spect for individual opinions, sincerity, frankness, 
and willingness to confine discussions and activ- 
ities to the task at hand. A feeling of partnership 
and sharing is particularly important. 

It becomes obvious that there is more than one 
way to obtain results. However different kinds of 
changes in behavior as well as various degrees of 
success will emanate from the many diverse 
techniques employed and philosophies promul- 
gated. Successful leaders have used a variety of 
methods. Processes and techniques must fit the 
urgency of the moment, the mission to be ac- 
complished, the nature of the enterprise, the sit- 
uational factors, and the personalities and abilities 
of the individuals involved. 


PROBLEM SOLVING 


Regardless of the term used to describe the 
techniques employed or the individuals involved 
in the solving of problems, the scientific method, 
or some adaptation of it, is likely to be the best 
procedural guide. Without a sequence of action 
steps, the entire effort is apt to be chaotic, dis- 
organized, and frustrating. All administrators 
should be thoroughly familiar with the following 
steps: 


1. Identify, define, and clarify- the problem. 
Organize the facts leading up to the 
problem. Describe the conditions sur- 
rounding the situation. Clarify the mean- 
ings of terms. Set limitations on the 
problem. 

2. Gather and analyze all available informa- 
tion. Involve all members of the group. 
Utilize all known sources of information. 
Distinguish between facts and assump- 
tions. Clarify the problem. 

3. Identify alternative solutions and compare 
them. Consider possible consequences. 
Discuss all possibilities thoroughly. Test 
them in hypothetical situations. 

4. Select the best solution and test it. Ex- 
amine all implications. Modify it if neces- 
sary. Test the revised hypothetical 
solution. 

5. Take action on the basis of the potentially 
best solution. Apply it to the problem. 

6. Observe and evaluate results. Modify the 
solution as possible improvements 
become evident. 


During execution of step 3 above, it is desir- 
able to employ the technique known as brain- 
storming. During brainstorming and ina given time 
limit, group members suggest alternative solu- 
tions to a problem. Brainstorming encourages in- 
dividual input as suggestions are not immediately 
dismissed. No matter how seemingly ridiculous, 
the suggested solution is recorded without com- 
ment from group members. Upon expiration of 
the time limit and following the recording of sug- 
gested solutions, the group proceeds to ranking 
the solutions from the most acceptable to the least 
acceptable. 
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Charles Smith and Samuel Prather have pre- 
sented some additional thoughts in an article en- 
titled Group Problem Solving. They emphasize the 
concept that in group activities where everyone 
is involved and concerned about the success of 
everyone else all turn out to be winners. 

Smith and Prather also give examples of sur- 
vival activities in which considerable risk is in- 
volved and good teamwork is essential. For 
example during a “trust walk,” a blindfolded stu- 
dent follows a leader for ten minutes; during the 
“trust circle,” a person in the middle is blind- 
folded and falls in any direction, only to be caught 
by teammates; during the “blindfold lineup,” eight 
or ten students are blindfolded, given a number, 
dispersed, and told to rearrange themselves in 
numerical order.* 


Most students are extremely excited and involved 
when working on a group problem-solving task. 
With the whole group committed to the task of 
solving a problem, the group develops a 
camaraderie and closeness — a fine experience for 
the people involved in the group and also for the 
person who organized the activities. 

Students rarely have the opportunity in an 
educational setting to assume responsibility for 
another human being or to place themselves in 
the hands of fellow students and be asked to 
trust them, Such trust is a nécessary part of these 
activities; most participants will be apprehensive 
and some will undoubtedly be frightened. This 
unique emotional involvement is a great 
experience, 

Participation in group initiative problems, 
especially those requiring close physical contact in 
surmounting a real or imagined dangerous 
situation, is an excellent way to break the ice with 
a newly formed group or class. 

The group problem-solving process is interesting 
to observe. Some people emerge immediately as 
leaders, while others may not want to get 
involved initially. Often the men in a group start 
solving the problem while the women remain 
quiet and go along with the decisions of the men 
When this , pointing it out to the 
participants after they have solved the problem 
usually results in an excellent discussion of the 
roles people play in our society. 
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As with the basic administrative processes, 
these steps are continuous, overlap, and are 
cyclic. As problems are solved, procedures 
changed, and new conditions encountered, 
better solutions will evoive. Progress is made as 
individuals, groups, and institutions adapt to better 
ways of doing things. 

Once an administrator becomes familiar with 
problem-solving techniques, they can be applied 
in many situations. Personnel problems, fiscal 
problems, community relations problems, «and 
many others can be solved by following these 
suggestions. Whether the administrator must 
solve a knotty problem alone, is utilizing an ad 
hoc committee, or considers it a problem for the 
entire staff, these methods and techniques are 
applicable. For the development of group morale 
and the growth of group cohesiveness, the 
solving of problems cooperatively can be very 
beneficial. 


STAFF MEETINGS 


The number and kinds of staff meetings will 
vary tremendously from institution to institution. 
Where the entire department faculty consists of 
only four or five teachers whose offices are in the 
same building, very few meetings should be nec- 
essary. There will probably be a great deal of face- 
to-face communication and socialization among 
the members of the staff. If athletics are in the 
same department, many staff members will un- 
doubtedly assist each other with the coaching re- 
sponsibilities. 

If, on the other hand, the staff consists of 
twenty-five or more people whose offices are 
scattered and whose duties are quite specialized, 
there may be a need for meetings to develop 
group loyalty and cohesiveness, encourage in- 
tercommunication, and promote understanding 
of departmental objectives. 

Staff meetings may serve a number of dif- 
ferent purposes such as the following: 


1. To enable staff members to share in the 
definition of goals, formulation of policies, 
planning of programs, and organizing for 
action 

2. To provide opportunities for communi- 
cating and exchanging ideas. 


3. To provide plenary sessions for the trans- 
action of official business. 

4. To keep the staff informed with regard to 
policies, regulations, and other develop- 
ments. 

5. To help strengthen staff morale. 

6. To provide an opportunity for those who 
seldom see each other to communicate 
and socialize before and after the meeting 
proper. 

7. To provide an opportunity for staff mem- 
bers to air their grievances and to discuss 
areas of disagreement. 

8. To provide an opportunity for profes- 
sional improvement or in-service educa- 
tion. 


Meetings of the entire staff are best scheduled 
i advance on a regular basis. In this way, indi- 
viduals can make their plans accordingly. Monthly 
meetings are considered appropriate by many. 
These should be scheduled at a time when the 
largest possible number can attend. A schedule 
of meetings for the year, with reminders sent to 
staff members a week before each meeting, 
should help keep them informed. ; 

In addition to regular meetings, ad hoc meet- 
ings of the entire staff and of committees and task 
forces should be scheduled as needed. Certain 
standing committees (for example, curriculum 
development) may also wish to meet on a regular 
basis. Emergency meetings of any group can, of 
course, be called. Care must be taken that if the 
business is urgent and meaningful to every staff 
member, the meeting be called when as many as 
possible can be present. Matters of salary, per- 
sonnel policy, and similar matters are examples. 

Some suggestions for the conduct of staff 
meetings. and committee meetings are: 


1. The atmosphere should be friendly and 
permissive but also orderly and profes- 
sional in nature. 

2. The leader (usually the administrative head 
of the department) should be objective 
and be a good listener. 

3. Thorough preparation should be made for 
every meeting. This would include: 

a) Careful preparation of the agenda 
(staff members to be canvassed for 
suggestions). 


b) Notification of staff members about 
expected presentations. 

c) Provision for the recording of minutes 
and other pertinent matter. 

d) Preparation of printed matter to be 
handed out (notification of coming 
events, changes in schedule, new 
courses, and action items). 

e) Discussions with staff leaders when 
circumstances warrant it. 

f) Provision for audiovisual aids as 
needed. 

4. Meetings should not be held when there 
are conflicting events, when staff mem- 
bers are too tired, or when the staff is re- 
duced in number because of illness. 

5. A:cheerful, comfortable, and quiet room 
should be selected for the meeting. 

6. The department head (or other person 
presiding) should turn over the leadership 
to a staff member when the latter is better 
prepared on the topic to be discussed and 
is capable of handling the situation. 


The question of whether or not the meeting 
should be conducted under Robert’s Rules of 
Order is a matter of opinion. We believe that 
certain meetings need to be formalized to some 
extent, while others will be more productive if 
they are completely flexible and informal. The 
larger the group, the more need there is for for- 
malized structure. In matters where a decision 
must be made and there is considerable disagree- 
ment about the issue, it is necessary to abide by 
majority rule. Where a large faculty (fifty or more) 
is dealing with action items, a great deal of trouble 
and controversy will be prevented if parliamen- 
tary procedure is followed meticulously. It should 
be emphasized that this does not mean cutting 
off debate or preventing individuals from partic- 
ipating in discussion. 

Where meetings are small and when agreed 
upon in advance, it may be better to make de- 
cisions on the basis of consensus. In such cases, 
“consensus” should be clearly defined at the be- 
ginning of the meeting so that all are clear as to 
how action will be taken. 
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Large departmental staffs, entire faculties, rep- 
resentative assemblies, and certain other legisla- 
tive bodies should, of course, operate according 
to the constitution and bylaws of their organi- 
zation. In such cases, it is important that the pre- 
siding officer be completely conversant with 
parliamentary procedure and the appropriate 
consitutional provisions. A qualified parliamen- 
tarian should also attend’to rule 5 questions of 
procedure. 

For smaller meetings (committees), group pro- 
cesses, such as described previously, may be the 
best answer. In any event, where the purpose of 
a meeting is to make a decision and where action 
on the basis of this decision is to follow, it is ex- 
tremely important that all concerned know in ad- 
vance what procedures and rules will be 
followed. 


COMPLETED STAFF WORK 


A successful administrator will need to dele- 
gate many important functions and tasks. It is es- 
sential, therefore, that staff members possess not 
only the willingness to accept responsibility but 
the perseverance amd determination to see a task 
through to completion. Completed staff work also 
means the willingness to “dig” for information, 
the thoroughness in preparation that includes 
finding answers to questions before they are pre- 
sented to the director, and the intelligence to an- 
ticipate the questions that will need to be 
answered. Staff members are invaluable who, 
upon being assigned to a task, try to think of the 
many ways in which they can help their superiors 
by searching for information and answering an- 
ticipated questions. 

Heads of departments can help inexperienced 
staff members develop the qualities of thorough- 
ness and perseverance by letting them know ex- 
actly what is expected and by providing 
experiences that will enable them to predict what 
information may be needed. Administrators are 
fortunate who have staff members to whom they 
can turn for the preparation of letters and other 
documents requiring the administrator's signa- 
ture, with a feeling of confidence that the nec- 
essary preparatory research has been done. 

Until the stage is reached where administra- 
tors have complete confidence in those who 
prepare communications for their signatures, they 
should examine them carefully before signing. The 
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responsibility for their contents still rests with the 
person whose signature appears on the docu- 
ments. Executives who authorize their secretary 
or any other assistant to sign for them are still re- 
sponsible. 


COMMUNICATION 


There is perhaps no reason, excuse, or alibi that 
is used to explain failures as often as “lack of 
communication.” Whether this is an honest ex- 
planation or not, it is a weakness that should be 
eradicated. The quality and degree of commu- 
nication in an organization is one of the key cri- 
teria on which an evaluation should be based. 

Policies and operating procedures should be 
made clear, faculty and students kept informed, 
grievances made known to those in authority, and 
the rationale: for administrative decisions com- 
municated to the staff. Overlapping of courses 
must be kept to a minimum, conflicts resolved, 
money apportioned, equipment purchased, and 
the use of facilities coordinated. 

Staff members need to share their thoughts 
with others. Students unfamiliar with the ratio- 
nale for decisions become disenchanted and 
restless; fans who are not kept informed quit 
coming to athletic events; parents have the right 
to know why students get poor grades; and 
school board members are responsible for the 
way school money is spent. 

Special events must be announced, instructors 
for unusual programs disseminated, social activi- 
ties planned, and transportation arranged. Meet- 
ings must be planned, times and places an- 
nounced, information gathered, and decisions 
made. 

The list is never ending. Disappointments result 
from lack of information. Individuals who are 
outside the communication channels feel left out 
and let down. A single missing link in a channel of 
communication can cause considerable incon- 
venience and occasionally disrupt an operation. 

A good communication system will carry in- 
formation in all directions — vertically, horizon- 
tally, and diagonally. In organizational terms, chairs 
must keep members informed, members must 
keep chairs informed, and peers must keep each 
other informed. Open communication is pre- 
ferred to closed systems of communication. In- 
dividuals must “level” with each other if a good 
relationship is to exist. 


Mutual trust is characteristic of organizations 
in which individuals feel confident that they are 
being told the truth, that they will not be taken 
advantage of, and that they will be treated ob- 
jectively and fairly. Unless an atmosphere of trust 
prevails, no amount of mechanical communica- 
tion arrangements will solve communication 
problems. 

Informal social gatherings of all sizes, long rides 
together, and all activities where people con- 
verge and have opportunties to talk must not be 
overlooked as communicative functions. Occa- 
sionally these may be planned to put meetings on 
an informal basis. Many important decisions are 
made and judgments influenced in such situa- 
tions. 

The following techniques and activities have 
proven effective in facilitating communications 
within departments of physical education and 
athletics: 


e Picnics, play days, staff excursions, and after- 
game social gatherings of staff members and 
their guests. 

Departmental newsletters (weekly or bi- 
monthly). 

Inviting special persons (such as the college 
president, the superintendent of schools, the 
president of AAHPERD, a representative of 
the NCAA, or the president of the school 
board) to staff meetings for presentations 
and discussions. 

Reports and videotapes summarizing pre- 
sentations in conferences, workshops, and 
conventions. 

Special reports of task force progress. 
Committee reports and annual reports at 
staff meetings. 

Face-to-face conferences on an individual 
basis. 

Reciprocal exchange of department repre- 
sentatives at staff meetings. 


It is important that during the meetings indi- 
cated above the administrator be a good listener. 
Awareness on the part of the administrator as to 
whether or not he/she is communicating effec- 
tively is vitally important. This, together with re- 
sponsiveness on the part of individuals in the 
department, would be an invaluable aspect of 
communicating. 


Administrative Processes 


To clarify and systematize your thinking about 
administrators’ functions and activities, it is helpful 
to consider them in terms of the basic manage- 
ment processes involved. Administrative theo- 
rists have proposed a number of different lists of 
administrative processes. The following have 
been selected as essential and can be effectively 
applied not only to administration as a whole but 
to each major function or task of the director or 
department head. 


* Decision making 
« Planning 

* Organizing 

+ Coordinating 

* Directing 

* Guiding 

» Evaluating 

+ Controlling 


In a new enterprise, these processes would 
likely proceed in the sequence in which they are 
listed. In an ongoing organization, they overlap 
and often occur in a different order. One activity 
may be in the planning stage, another in the co- 
ordinating, a third in the evaluating, and so on. It 
would be perfectly possible, for instance, to be 
involved in planning a new course of study, con- 
trolling the expenditure of money for football, 
coordinating the activities of two staff members, 
organizing a public relations project, and evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of a testing program, all in 
a given day, week, or month. 

Each of the management (or administrative) 
processes listed above will be effective or inef- 
fective depending upon the skill, expertise, and 
wisdom exercised. With this in mind, here are 
some suggestions for the consideration of the ad- 
ministrator. 


DECISION MAKING 


Underlying all of the other processes and an 
essential element in each is the act of decision 
making. One cannot plan, organize, control, or 
trigger action without making decisions. The ability 
to make timely and wise decisions, as well as the 
willingness to assume the responsibilities in- 
volved in making crucial decisions, often distin- 
guishes the successful from the ineffective 
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administrator. While machines are now able to 
do many things and can furnish facts upon which 
decisions may be based, they cannot decide. This 
is still a strictly human function. 

A decision should culminate in action. Once the 
available facts have been marshalled and 
weighed, the situation and surrounding circum- 
stances assessed, and the psychological climate 
considered, a decision should be made and action 
should be forthcoming. Unnecessary delay in 
making decisions and needless procrastination in 
initiating the ensuing action can only lead to a loss 
of enthusiasm, a lowering of morale, and even- 
tually an apathetic response. 

It may be that the decision will, for legitimate 
reasons, be to take no action or to delay action 
until a necessary precursor to the action is ac- 
complished. In such cases, the decision should be 
announced and the preliminary steps begun. The 
entire project may sometimes be found imprac- 
ticable or unsound. In any event, the decision 
should be made and the persons concerned 
clearly informed. 

Recent administrative theory has placed added 
emphasis on the importance of including a thor- 
ough consideration of the human element in the 
process of decision making. Whereas classical 
administrative theory stressed the mechanics of 
managing, it appears now that a wise combina- 
tion of managerial skills with a deep under- 
standing of human motivation is the most 
effective. 

The following principles may serve to guide 
administrators as they wrestle with the impor- 
tant, and sometimes difficult, process of decision 
making: 

* Calculated risks must be weighed against an- 
ticipated gains. 

+ A combination of past experience and the- 
oretical knowledge is the best background 
for making decisions. 

+ The decision must be appropriate to the so- 
lution of the problem. Jig problems will not 
be solved with miniscule decisions. 

+ Without alternatives to compare, there is no 
decision. Good judgment presupposes past 
experiences. 

* Small decisions may be made on the spur of 
the moment. Big decisions require time if they 
are to avoid serious risks. 
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+ The administrator must consider the respon- 
siveness of those who must implement plans. 
When it is necessary to make a decision 
without having all the facts, the road should 
be left open for a return to the previous 
status. 

To make no decision is in itseli a decision and 
requires justification. 

Cybernetic aids should be utilized appropri- 
ately. Where the enterprise is complex and 
data gathering immense, such aids may be 
invaluable. Where the information needed 
is readily available or very meager, they may 
be very inefficient and wasteful. 

When an administrator has specialists on the 
staff who know more about certain phases 
of the operation than the director, their input 
should always be considered before a de- 
cision is made. 

Careful analysis of a problem may include 
breaking the large problem down and 
making smaller decisions until the answer to 
the larger one becomes clear. 

Before a decision is made, the central or 
“core” problem should be identified, de- 
fined, and divested of all irrelevant details. 
Effective administrators are generally able to 
cut through the trivia and reduce the whole 
problem to its simplest terms. 

Putting a problem into words and analyzing 
it on a chart can be an effective way of 
making decisions. Writing out the problem 
and completing two columns, one “for” and 
the other “against” can be very helpful in ar- 
riving at a decision. 

Individuals faced with important decisions 
must make every effort to exclude senti- 
ment and emotion in most instances. An ob- 
jective and rational approach is the road to 
wise decisions. 

Decisions are only as good as the action that 
ensues. Persons involved in a decision are 
most likely to display enthusiasm in the action 
that follows. 


PLANNING 


Careful and meticulous planning is one of the 
important keys to successful administration. “In- 
telligent planning is preparation for effective 
action. It is an essential link between decision 
making and the execution of decisions.’ 


Sound planning decreases the number of 
crises, gives direction to the organization's ef- 
forts, provides for a more systematic delegation 
of duties, and ensures that the outcomes will be 
those that are intended. It also provides a basis 
for control. 

An important aspect of planning is the estab- 
lishment of goals and objectives. These are basic 
to the formulation of more detailed plans for the 
various elements or phases of the enterprise. They 
may be either long-range or short-range. They 
may be “standing plans,” intended to guide the 
enterprise for a considerable length of time, or 
“single-use plans,” intended for a specific pur- 
pose and utilized only once. They may solve a 
given problem or bring to fruition the major pur- 
poses of the organization. 

Physical education and athletic departments 
plan curricula, buildings, athletic programs, and 
fund drives. Coaches and directors also plan team 
trips, news releases, committee meetings, and 
conferences. They also prepare lesson plans and 
practice schedules. They spend long hours plan- 
ning tactics and strategy for games and contests. 

There are also hazards in planning and in 
placing too much reliance on plans. No one can 
accurately predict future events. Even the best laid 
plans go awry. This necessitates some flexibility 
and provision for contingencies. Rain insurance 
for games, the preparation of substitute coaches 
and teachers, and the provision of rainy-day 
lesson plans and facilities are examples. 

Many books have been written about plan- 
ning. A few simple principles to guide administra- 
tors will conclude the theoretical discussion of 
planning: 

e Planning is a two-way artery of traffic. Im- 
pulses may begin at the top, at the bottom, 
or anywhere in between. 

Planning should be dynamic, not static. As 
new discoveries are made, as society 
changes, as the patterns of the time change, 
so should plans be revised and improved. 
The plans of one segment of an organization 
should be carefully related to those of other 
segments of that organization. 

To make an effective plan, the purpose of 
that plan must be known — principle of ob- 
jective. 


+ Plans should be as simple as possible but not 
to the point of sacrificing clarity and com- 
pleteness — principle of simplification. 

Plans should be standardized but not to the 
point of inflexibility — principle of standard- 
ization. 

Provisions must be made in planning for 
sudden changes in circumstances or condi- 
tions — principle of flexibility. 

There must be a balance of emphasis ,on 
equally important phases of the program, a 
balance of work and responsibility for staff 
members on the same level, and a balance 
between importance and cost — principle of 
balance. 

Before recommending an expansion of per- 
sonnel, budgets, or facilities, existing re- 
sources should be used to the utmost. 
Only those plans that can be justified should 
be utilized. Planning should be on the basis 
of facts. 

Too many “calculated risks” in a single op- 
eration should be avoided. The chances of 
failure multiply with each risk. 

In planning, major factors should be consid- 
ered first. A few major factors may carry 
more weight than a multitude of minor fac- 
tors. 


« 


ORGANIZING 


Organizing is the arranging of parts, the as- 
signing of tasks, and the grouping of individuals 
so that they are all joined in integrated, pur- 
poseful action. 

Grouping, dividing, and assigning the func- 
tions and activities of the physical education and 
athletic departments constitute the process of or- 
ganizing. Teachers, coaches, custodians, accoun- 
tants, therapists, research workers, contest 
managers, and other staff members must be ac- 
curately informed about their particular respon- 
sibilities, whom they report to, and who reports 
to them. If information about these matters is 
fuzzy or incomplete, serious misunderstandings 
may result. 

Actually organizing is closely related to plan- 
ning. In many instances, they are one and the 
same. Organizing is really a step in the imple- 
mentation of plans. 
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A college, school, division, or department 
should be organized so that appropriate em- 
phasis is placed on each phase of the work, 
knowledgeable persons are assigned leadership 
roles, and control and supervision are facilitated. 
Decentralization should be appropriate to the 
magnitude and complexity of the organization. 
Spans of supervision should be small enough for 
adequate supervision and yet not be wasteful of 
funds and time. Generally speaking, simple or- 
ganizational patterns are desirable in depart- 
ments of physical education and athletics. 

As part of the process of organizing, a school 
of health, physical education, and recreation 
might establish the following departments — 
physical education, recreation, health education, 
athletics, graduate education, therapeutics, and 
research. The physical education department 
could be further divided into basic instruction, el- 
ementary education, secondary education, and 
higher education. 

Because of the importance of organizational 
procedures and the complexity of the various or- 
ganizational structures, chapter 13, “Organiza- 
tional Structures and Practices,” is devoted to the 
practical details of this process. The discussion of 
the process of organizing in this chapter will 
therefore conclude with the following guidelines: 


1, The most effective utilization of all re- 
sources, human and material, is the ulti- 
mate goal of good organizing. 

2. Every organization should have its com- 
mand channels and these should be clearly 
designated, preferably in chart form. 

3. Organization should be completed in such 
a way that control is facilitated. 

4. The principle of balance should be ad- 
hered to in organizing as well as in plan- 


5. Local conditions and interpersonal rela- 
tions must be considered when working 
out the structural organization. 

6. Details should be delegated so that each 
chief executive has some time for plan- 
ning and directing. 

7. The delegation of authority and respon- 
sibility should be clear-cut and unmistak- 
able. Authority should be commensurate 
with responsibility. 
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8. In education the department, rather than 
the administration, should be responsible 
for developing program ideas. The 
administration may well make suggestions 
but should not consider the development 
of the departmental program an admin- 
istrative function. 

9. Committees should be used in the orga- 
nization when a decision of great impor- 
tance is to be made and needs to be 
studied and discussed, when the backing 
of several groups is necessary, and/or 
when it is necessary to secure a wide di- 
vergence of information. 

10. The span of supervision of each individual 
in the organization should be considered 
and continuously reevaluated. 

11. Logical arrangements and efficiency of 
operation are important considerations in 
organizing. 

12. The special abilities and experience of staff 
members should be utilized advanta- 
geously, 

13. Each activity should receive the amount 
of emphasis and attention appropriate to 
its importance and scope. 


COORDINATING 


Various units of an organization as well as in- 
dividuals involved are far too often found working 
in semi-isolation. They know little about what is 
occurring in other departments or what is being 
done by other individuals. Others know equally 
little about them. Very often, for example, one 
unit has personnel, equipment, and facilities that 
could be helpful to another, if only the individuals 
concerned were aware of it. As a result, the entire 
enterprise may contain an overlapping of effort, 
gaps in programming, and the inevitable waste of 
resources, 

Lack of communication is mentioned repeat- 
edly as an important cause of misunderstandings 
and failure to produce. This may be caused by 
physical distance between units, poor interper- 
sonal relations, want of equipment to facilitate 
easy communication, or a lack of realization about 
the signficance of good coordination. 

Coordination must permeate and pervade all 
administrative processes. It is an important com- 
ponent of planning, organizing, guiding, and con- 
trolling, and a necessary element in the 
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development of esprit de corps. However to be 
sure that it receives adequate attention, it is dis- 
cussed here separately. 

Communication, which is an essential com- 
ponent of coordination, also pervades every ad- 
ministrative process. Communication should flow 
both upward and downward, both to the left and 
to the right, both vertically and horizontally. Ide- 
ally communication should provide for the trans- 
mission of not only information and directions but 
also feelings and attitudes that lead to a common 
sense of purpose. 

A few guidelines that should enhance the pro- 
cess of coordinating are: 


© Dominant objectives and goals should be in- 
stilled. 

Convenient and up-to-date methods of 
communication should be utilized. 
Programs and policies should be harmo- 
nized. 

The structural organization should be simple 
and appropriate to the enterprise. 

Related activities should be assigned to the 
same administrative unit. 

Instructions should be complete and clear. 
Compliance should be possible with reason- 
able effort. 

Standarcizing practices will enhance coor- 
dination. 

Good supervision facilitates coordination. 
Voluntary coordination should be encour- 
aged. 

Good coordination emanates from the 
feeling of being a team. 

Face-to-face communication with staff 
members is important. 

Administrators must be good listeners. 
Administrators should visit staff members in 
their place of work. 

Informal social contacts should be encour- 
aged. 


DIRECTING AND GUIDING 

The process of “making things happen,” of is- 
suing instructions, of influencing people, of making 
final decisions, and of giving commands has com- 
monly been labeled directing. Recent administra- 
tive theorists, to avoid being identified with 
authoritarian (command-response) types of 
administration, have preferred such terms as 
guiding, influencing, stimulating, and leading. 


Regardless: of the term used, someone must 
make the final decision, must trigger the action, 
must steer the ship, and must give directions. Even 
though plans and courses of action are decided 
upon through participatory methods, even 
though directions are couched in the language of 
suggestions, even though it appears as if the or- 
ganization is guiding itself, there will exist a channel 
of command, and there will be those whose in- 
fluence is tantamount to. giving directions. 

The two terms directing and guiding, as used 
here, are part of the same process. There will be 
times when action must take place quickly, when 
there are no guiding policies, and when someone 
should actually issue commands. There will be in- 
stances when instructions are contained in stan- 
dard operating procedures and no further 
directions are necessary. There will be other sit- 
uations when the influence of an unseen guiding 
voice or hand will stimulate, stop, or control 
action. The process of directing or leading is ac- 
tually going on. 

We will use the terms directing and guiding to 
indicate the issuing of instructions, the initiation of 
action, the inspiring of staff members, and the ex- 
planations of how something should be done. The 
situation should guide the method and the tactics 
employed. 

Instructions may be oral or written. Oral di- 
rection is best utilized when the instructions are 
simple, when the recipient is knowledgeable 
about what is to be done, or when emergency 
situations call for immediate, unhesitating re- 
sponse. 

A department head may, in a staff meeting, 
explain carefully the procedures for registration, 
a basketball coach may give instructions to the 
team between halves, or a teacher may tell class 
members how to perform an experiment in 
physiology. These are examples indicating the 
usage of more elaborate oral instructions. 

Written directions will be found in policies for 
the institution or the department, in operating 
procedures, in guidelines for purchasing equip- 
ment, or in directions for turning in grades to the 
registrar. They are indicated when coordination 
between a number of people is involved, when 
the task is complex, or when there are a large 
number of details to be remembered. Adminis- 
trators can, by attitude, word, and action, indi- 
cate their basic philosophy, voice their approval 
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Figure 3.5 The administration of a broad program of sports 
is an important administrative function. Courtesy of Luther 
College. 


or disapproval, or express their feelings. The staff 
members will be influenced a great deal by the 
administrator’s reaction if he or she has their re- 
spect and affection. An administrator's example, 
commitment to the students, and concern for the 
welfare of the individuals in the department are 
actually important facets of guiding and directing 
A desire to follow the indicated path has been 
created. Some suggested guidelines for good di- 
recting are: 


e Consultative direction should be used 
whenever appropriate 
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Insofar as possible, functions should be del- 
egated rather than orders given. 

Directions should be given in such a way as 
to dignify the job to be done and the person 
doing it. 

Good direction and guidance are based on 
consideration for members of the staff 
Unless there is a good reason (emergency, 
for instance), employees should know why 
they are asked to do the things requested 
Directions should be complete and clear 
Compliance should be reasonable 


EVALUATING AND CONTROLLING 


Evaluating consists of assessing the status and 
progress of the ongoing operation. The purpose 
is to compare the present conditions with what 
was projected when the plans were made. Eval- 
uation is a continuous process, the aim of which 
is to determine how close the actual results are 
to the standards and goals previcusly established 
by the members of the physical education, dance, 
and athletic departments. The members of these 
departments should also participate in the ap- 
praisal of the progress and the levels of achieve- 
ment of the students. 

Evaluation is a part of controlling. The infor- 
mation gathered through evaluation is the basis 
on which the administrator determines what 
should be the next step. Controlling is related to 
planning, organizing, coordinating, and directing. 
It is the last phase of the management process. 
Controlling implies taking whatever steps are 
necessary to see that operations proceed ac- 
cording to plan and are moving at appropriate 
speed. 

Personal observation, reports from key per- 
sonnel, listening to systematic student assess- 
ments, checking grade reports, reviewing course 
syllabi, analyzing class enrollments, and studying 
placement records will give the director of phys- 
ical education a good deal of information. The 
athletic director will also be interested in the re- 
actions of news media, letters from alumni, and 
the feedback from interested fans. Coaches will 
spend much time reviewing films to evaluate per- 
formance. Administrators must analyze all facts 
and impressions and then use common sense and 
good judgment in making his or her interpreta- 
tion. 

The setting of standards is an important pro- 
cess in controlling. One can assess progress and 
observe current status, but if there is nothing with 
which they can be compared or against which 
they can be measured, the information is not very 
meaningful. 

Among the items with which a director of 
physical education and athletics should be con- 
cerned are teaching effectiveness, professional 
attitudes and activities, student achievement, skill 
development, and coaching success. 


Budgetary control.is one of the important 
phases of administrative control. An executive can 
learn a good deal through a careful analysis of the 
purchases and expenditures pf a coach or a pro- 
gram head. The sense of responsibility displayed 
in the purchase of equipment and in accounting 
for expenditures can reveal a good deal. 

Controlling is seldom popular. Individuals are 
generally sensitive to criticism and particularly so 
if it emanates from a person not regarded as their 
superior. Some corrective action is necessary, 
however, if high standards are to be maintained. 
In most instances, criticism in private and from a 
legitimate source is accepted in good grace. A 
reasonable degree of compassion and sympathy 
on the part of superiors pays good dividends. 
Above all, corrective action should not demean 
or insult the dignity of the individual. Fairness and 
justice are the keys. 

Corrective action is an important step in con- 
trolling. An executive can gather and analyze all 
possible information, but that will do little to im- 
prove the operation unless specific corrective 
action is taken as a result. Individual counseling, 
in-service training, opportunities for professional 
growth, interchange of ideas among colleagues, 
and the use of appropriate motivational devices 
can be helpful. 

The following suggestions for evaluating and 
controlling are submitted: 


e Evaluation and control should be thoroughly 
interwoven with all other administrative 
processes. 

e All staff members should be involved in the 
processes of evaluation and control. 

» Executives cannot relieve themselves of the 
responsibility for control. 

e Control standards should be tied to indi- 
vidual responsibility. 

* Reports should be prompt, pertinent, inter- 
preted, and highlighted. 

* Special attention should be paid to the ex- 
ceptions. 

* Personal observation should not be ne- 
glected. 

* To judge performance effectively, there must 
be some objective standards and clear-cut 
goals. 
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* Yearly personne! audits are helpful in eval- 
uating and controlling. 

¢ Required confirmation should be utilized only 
when necessary. 

* Positive reinforcement is an effective moti- 
vating factor and a significant element in 
controlling. 

. oe action is the culmination of con- 
trol. 

* Management itself must be evaluated and 
control exerted over that part of the total 
enterprise. 


Summary 


What does a good administrator do? Admin- 
istrators are executives and are responsible for 
the entire operation of the department, school, 
section, or college to which they are assigned. In 
the larger sense, administrators must strive to 
provide the students, the teachers, and the 
coaches with the best possible environment for 
education. They must also accept the responsi- 
bility for the most effective educational pro- 
grams, facilities, libraries, textbooks, and athletic 

pment. 

To look at it another way, the administrator 
and other departmental executives have nu- 
merous functions for which they are responsible, 
They must select and employ staff members, 
maintenance personnel, grounds keepers, and 
bus drivers. They will need to guide those who 
buy school supplies, physical education equip- 
ment, furniture, laboratory equipment, and com- 
puters. They will be responsible for pupils’ 
behavior, teachers’ competence, and the quality 
of work done by maintenance personnel. In ad- 
dition to this, administrators have telephones to 
answer, meetings to attend, and correspon- 
dence to handle. 

Public relations responsibilities, fiscal matters 
to oversee, new building plans to study, and 
teaching to do — these are all some of the admin- 
istrator’s responsibilities 

Some physical education teachers are coaches, 
some athletic directors coach, some dance 
teachers put on programs for the public, and 
some Coaches are also directors of physical ed- 


Preparing for games and contests, arranging 
for the printing and sale of tickets, providing 
ushers, operating concessions, and maintaining 
scoreboards need someone -to be responsible. 
Very often it is a teacher who has those extra 
duties. 

There are numerous functions in departments 
of physical education, health, and dance. Where 
there are large departments, the organization gets 
more complex and the department director must 
spend more time on the details of administration. 
Such an administrator must also be more skillful 
in dealing with groups. 

Group dynamics refers to the participation of 
groups in making decisions, formulating objec- 
tives and goals, organizing people and functions, 
and working at assigned tasks. Group processes 
have been used by teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. They are effective in long-range 
planning and problem solving. 

Steps in solving problems are to-define and 
clarify the problem, to gather and analyze infor- 
mation, to identify alternative solutions, to select 
and test the best solution, to take action on the 
basis of the potentially best solution, and to ob- 
serve and evaluate results. 

Suggestions were made for the conduct of staff 
and committee meetings. Emphasis was on good 
leadership, thorough preparation, and a com- 
fortable environment. 

Stress was placed on the topic of communi- 
cation. The abundance of excuses for lack of 
good communication, the need to share thoughts, 
the importance of advertising special events, and 
the damage done by lack of good communica- 
tion were discussed. 

Social gatherings, face-to-face conferences, 
departmental newsletters, sound reports of 
progress, attendance at professional meetings, 
and reciprocal exchange of respresentatives were 
recommended to help improve communication. 

Administrative processes were listed as deci- 
sion making, planning, organizing, coordinating, 
directing, guiding, evaluating, and controlling 
These processes may proceed in the sequence in 
which they are listed. However when there are 
several projects proceeding at the same time, the 
processes will be overlapping 


The chapter concludes with a brief discussion 
of each process. A list of recommendations for 
each is presented. The chapter ends with a brief 
discussion of the corrective action needed when 
evaluation reveals the inability of current proce- 
dures to operate according to plan. 
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Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


During the final semester of your senior year, 
you apply for several jobs. Shortly before grad- 
uation, you are invited to interview for a position 
you would really like to have. You have re- 
sponded confidently and appropriately to a va- 
riety of questions, and the interview has gone well 
from your point of view. 

Finally the chief executive present says: `I re- 
alize that you are not applying for an administra- 
tive position. However | feel that the person we 
hire should have an understanding of the admin- 
istrative process to be effective. With that in mind, 
what do you see as the basic management pro- 
cess involved in administration?” 

How would you respond? Why would the ex- 
ecutive ask the question? Is it a reasonable ques- 
tion under the circumstances? 


Case No. 2 


There has been considerable unrest among 
college students throughout the United States. 
Students at Rockford College have taken over 
two dormitories and the office of the athletic di- 
rector, The students have been complaining 
about the food, have resented the fact that two 
new faculty members have not had their con- 
tracts renewed, and feel that the dean of stu- 
dents is completely unreasonable about issuing, 
permits to go home over the weekends. The dean 
of students is opposed to coed dormitories and 
is trying to put through a regulation to prohibit 
them. The basketball coach thinks it is perfectly 
proper for players who live less than 100 miles 
from the college to go home after a basketball 
game played in towns eighty and ninety miles 
away from the college. The athletic director feels 
that the college is responsible for the players until 


they arrive back at the campus from out-of-town - 
trips. Parents of the players are split. One-half of 
them want the players to go home after the 
games, and the other half think they should ride 
back to college with the team. The team always 
travels by bus. The group that has taken over the 
dormitories and the office of the athletic director 
wants the athletic director fired. 

You are the basketball coach. What would you 
do? 
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physical education 


programs 


Education's new domain is not bound in by the 
conceptual, the factual, the symbolic. It includes 
every aspect of human existence that is relevant 
to the new age." 


EEE 


The program is the heart of any educational en- 
terprise. It is to schools what “operations” are to 
an air force, what selling is to a store, what raising 
crops is to a wheat farmer. The changes wrought 
in individuals as a result of their learning experi- 
ences in physical education classes and related 
subjects are the measure of the quality of that 
program. 

The curriculum consists of a series or se- 
quence of experiences offered by an educational 
institution for the achievement of a specific pur- 
pose. A course of study may be a curriculum, but 
the term is also used to refer to an outline of 
course work in a given subject. A program con- 
sists of the sequentially arranged courses, classes, 
and experiences for which individuals are sched- 
uled to achieve a certain goal. The program may 
also refer to the entire gamut of offerings in a 
given department. For purposes of this chapter, 
we will speak of programs for the various edu- 
cational: levels and curricula for specific se- 
quences of courses leading to a specialized 
degree of satisfying a certain requirement. We will 
refer to curriculum development as planning the 
course of study (activities and other subject 
matter) for the various elements of the total pro- 
gram. 


Program Planning, 


The program of physical education for public 
and private schools would include curricula for 
the kindergarten, elementary school, middle 
school, junior high school, and senior high school. 


The entire program should be coordinated and 
its elements made to harmonize so that there will 
be reasonable progression, considerable breadth 
of experiences, appropriate review and practice 
of the concepts and skills already learned, and 
adequate provision for those people with disabil- 
ities. 

Colleges and universities will normally offer 
basic physical education instruction classes and 
also undergraduate and graduate curricula leading 
to majors or minors in physical education. In some 
schools, health education, recreation education, 
and dance may be a part of the physical educa- 
tion major program, but more often than not, 
these are major courses of study that also have 
their own department structure. Traditionally the 
physical education undergraduate major or minor 
prepared an individual to teach physical educa- 
tion in the schools or to continue their education 
with graduate studies in physical education. Now 
there are many diverse areas of specialization 
within the physical education undergraduate 
major. In this greatly expanded curriculum, one 
may major in pre-physical therapy, physical ed- 
ucation for people with disabilities, coaching, ath- 
letic training, sports information and broadcasting, 
sports management and administration, sports 
promotions and marketing, exercise science, 
aquatics, and others. Many colleges and univer- 
sities offer graduate programs in physical edu- 
cation at both the master’s and doctor's levels. 
Major emphases in these programs might include 
sport psychology, philosophy of sport, history of 
sport, sociology of sport, biomechanics, exercise 
physiology, curriculum and instruction, teacher 
behavior, motor learning, motor development, 
sports administration, sports communication, 
physical education for people with disabilities, and 
many others. 
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Purposes, Goals, and Objectives 


To approach their full potential, individuals 
must develop physically, mentally, socially, emo- 
tionally, and spiritually. The acquisition of knowl- 
edge, by itself, has never been, and is not now, 
a satisfactory goal upon which to base the entire 
educational program. Knowledge must ripen into 
wisdom. Wisdom is the product of many kinds 
of experiences, and development of the intellect 
touches only one dimension of our capacity for 
wisdom. 

There have been many articulations of the aims 
and objectives of physical education, most of 
them similar but each reflecting interpretations 
and the philosophy of education espoused by the 
individual author. The goals of physical education 
should be components of, or consistent with, 
those of education in general. For more than half 
a century, educators have repeated and inter- 
preted the seven Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education as prepared and published in 
1918 by the Commission on the Reorganization 
of Secondary Education. These were: 


1, Health 

2. Commmand of the fundamental pro- 
cesses 

Worthy home membership 

Vocational competence 

. Effective citizenship 

Worthy use of leisure 

. Ethical character 


Physical education is able to make contributions 
to each individual as she/he seeks to learn all of 
these seven cardinal principles of education. 

Physical education is unique in the educational 
process as the only aspect of education that is 

i concerned with the body and the de- 

of attitudes and abilities that will give 
one the desire to be physically active throughout 
life. 

As one statements of purposes, goals, 
aims, and objectives of education and physical 
education, one realizes that they all express 

or outcomes, tell of motivating forces, 
and set standards of achievement. One also rec- 
ognizes that they are quite diverse and are ex- 
pressed in many different ways. This is because 
physical education means many different things 
to many different people 
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Jim may play tag because itis fun, Bill plays vol- 
leyball to be with his friends, Jill will run because 
it feels good, Joe participates in football because 
he loves contact, and Jane runs cross-country to 
increase her endurance. These, and mahy more, 
are the objectives of the participants. Physical ed- 
ucation has become very diverse because of a 
greatly expanded body of knowledge. Just as 
movement has different meaning for each partic- 
ipant, physical education, as previously stated, 
means many different things to many different 
people. 

The teacher is interested in developing Helen 
as a person, the coach hopes Miriam will become 
more skillful, Bob’s mother expects Bob to learn 
sportsmanlike conduct, and the youth leader tries 
to improve personal relations. While this is oc- 
curring, other students are meeting nature’s chal- 
lenge while backpacking, canoeing, or climbing 
mountains. Students with disabilities strive to 
overcome their impairments, those lacking mus- 
cular strength try to become stronger, shy boys 
and girls hope to make friends, dancers seek to 
develop more expressive moves, and all will learn 
a great deal about the art and science of move- 
ment. 

It becomes more obvious as one tries to list 
aims and objectives that physical education at- 
tains significance to different people in different 
ways. The teacher, the parent, and the student 
will view the same activity from different per- 
spectives. The football player, the golfer, the 
dancer, and the swimmer have individual reasons 
for participating. The preschooler, the adoles- 
cent, the college student, and the middle-aged 
person will expect different outcomes. The phi- 
losopher, the physiologist, the coach, the admin- 
istrator, and the teacher of movement education 
will envision different goals. 

It should be emphasized that the goals, aims, 
learnings, and outcomes that may occur as a result 
of participation in physical education will not all 
occur in a single individual. It should also be noted 
that the concomitant learnings, which may take 
place either as a result of consciously planned in- 
struction or spontaneously in response to un- 
planned events, will not always be recognized 
Such learnings may be subtle and unconscious, oF 
overt and observable. 


BROAD PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 
1. The development of the individual in all dimensions: 
physical, intellectual, social, emotional, spiritual. 
2. The betterment of society. 


GOALS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Optimal growth Perceptual- Physical Psychomotor 
and motor fitness ability 

individua! development 
development 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEUROMUSCULAR SKILLS 
Skill in movement education, physical fitness activities, 
rhythmic activities, gymnastic activities, aquatics, team 
games, track and field activities, combatives, lifetime 
sports, and wilderness activities. 


KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING 
. Rules and regulations 

. Biomechanical principles 
Safety requirements 
Game tactics 
Psychological concepts 
Sociological concepts 
. Physiological concepts 
. Philosophical concepts 
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CONCOMITANT LEARNINGS, 

DEVELOPMENTS, AND SATISFACTIONS 
4. Fun and enjoyment 

. Satisfaction of psychological needs 
Satisfaction of social needs 
Development of appreciations 
Good sports like conduct 
Development of value systems 
Improvement in human relations 
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OUTCOMES IN SELFHOOD 

. Appreciation of body 
Desirable self-concept 

. Self-realization 
Self-fulfillment 
Self-actualization 

. Self-transcendence 


> 
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OPTIMAL PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL HEALTH 


An active, healthful, and socially responsible life-style 


Figure 4.1 Goals, developments, and outcomes of physical 
education are portrayed along with the broad purposes of 
education. This graphic portrayal shows the importance to 
ali physica! educators of the development of lifetime fitness 
and psychomoter skills, the acquisition of concepts from 
the rich body of knowledge, the satisfaction of needs, the 
ideals in terms of selfhood, and the ultimate outcomes 
expressed through the quality of life. 


Administrators will generally be concerned 
with broader aims and long-range goals. It is vital, 
however, that administrators understand the 
gamut of purposes, goals, aims, and objectives as 
they plan, organize, and put into operation pro- 
grams at various educational levels and in a va- 
riety of. situations. Purposes, goals, aims, and 
objectives furnish the bases upon which suc- 
cessful programs are developed. 


Curriculum Development 


The development of a good curriculum will in- 
clude an evaluation of the current situation; a 
statement of the institution’s philosophy of edu- 
cation, including the aims and objectives; an anal- 
ysis of present and future trends; the selection and 
organization of curricular content; the selection 
and organization of learning experiences; and a 
review and an analysis of the new curriculum. 


The Current Situation 


A consultant beginning a physical education 
curriculum study for a particular school would first 
want to ascertain the following: 


© The character of the school (level, public or 
private, etc.) 

+ The nature of the community and student 
body (ethnic groups, socioeconomic level, 
religious orientation, etc.) 

* The philosophical bases of the educational 
program (liberal arts, technical, trade, etc.) 

* The needs of the students and the com- 
munity 

* The number, nature, and quality of the cur- 
rent faculty 

+ The facilities, equipment, and budgetary re- 
sources available 

+ The prevailing climate and geographical 
characteristics 
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Figure 4.2 Balanced strength development is also an 
objective of a well-rounded physical education program. 
USS. Army Photograph. 


* The philosophy of athletics and the expec- 
tations of the institution and community 

e The number of students (by levels and by 
programs) to be served 

e Expectations of graduates 

e The current program (all levels — curricular 
and cocurricular) 

e Problem areas 

e Areas of strength 


Curricula must be “custom-made” for specific 
situations and given groups of students. Changes 
should be based on the principle of retaining those 
practices and experiences that have been tested 
and found good and of improving those that have 
been judged deficient. Neither change for the 
sake of change nor blind acceptance of the old 
and traditional should be the guide. 


The Philosophy of the Institution 


Every institution should develop a written 
statement of philosophy. The statement should 
indicate the direction, express the purposes, and 
enumerate the goals. Aims and major objectives 
should also be presented. Such a statement of 
philosophy should serve as a guiding light in the 
development of programs for the institution. The 
goals, aims, and objectives should also be utilized 
as the criteria for evaluating the total operation 
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All programs and curricula should be in reason- 
able harmony with the philosophy of the insti- 
tution. 

Assuming that we accept education for Amer- 
ican democracy as being an important basic prin- 
ciple, we can identify some tenets that will assist 
individuals to formulate their philosophy of ed- 
ucation and that can serve as bases for the artic- 


ulation of a philosophy to be included in a 


statement of the curriculum. Included would be: 


1. A belief in each individual as a person of 
infinite worth. Without such a belief, the 
needs of the handicapped and of the 
highly gifted would not appear significant. 
With such a credo, attention to individual 
needs becomes satisfying, the optimal de- 
velopment of all becomes the goal, and 
equality of opportunity becomes more 
than words. 

2. The involvement of those affected in 
policy formulation and decision-making. 
Students and faculty members should be 
included in the planning of curricula and 
the establishment of rules and regulations 
for student behavior. 

3. The availability of public education to all 
people, regardless of race, ethnic back- 
ground, religious beliefs, socioeconomic 
status, or sex. This principle has important 
implications for athletics, admissions pro- 
cedures, interpersonal relations, and 
preparation for living after completion of 
formal education. 

4. The education of all people to be free. It 
is important to learn the true nature and 
meaning of freedom, to accept the re- 
sponsibilities entailed, and to distinguish 
between freedom and license. 

5. Faith in solving problems on the basis of 
facts, in the light of reason, and in the spirit 
of humane interest and love. Justice, fair- 
ness, mercy, and the best interests of most 
people shall be the guide. 

6. Cooperative action as a method of 
achieving important goals and accom- 
plishing important tasks. This can be ex- 
emplified in athletic programs as well as in 
other educational efforts. 


On the basis of a statement such as the above, 
a philosophy of education, of physical edcuation, 
and of athletics can be elaborated. This would be 
a fitting way to begin the formulation of the cur- 
riculum. 


Present and Future Trends 


Curricula should be forward looking. While it 
is impossible to foretell the future with any degree 
of accuracy, there are events and trends in so- 
ciety requiring some innovation and advance 
preparation. Alvin Toffler makes a strong case 
when he says: 


The adaptive individual appears to be able to 
project himself forward just the “right” distance 
in time, to examine and evaluate alternative 
courses of action open to him before the need 
for final decision, and to make tentative decisions 
beforehand.” 


Continued technological advances, extrater- 
restrial travel, new forms of energy, progress in 
computer science, and increased knowledge in 
medicine and genetics are among the present 
trends. Excessive urbanization, racial turmoil, 
energy crises, sex discrimination, and family in- 
stability are some of the current societal prob- 
lems. The acceleration of the rate of change is a 
development that demands attention and needs 
careful study. The development of the ability to 
cope with all of these phenomena is a challenge 
to education. 

A list of current trends in physical education 
should include the following: 


* Flexibility in programming and scheduling 

+ Increased attention to individual differences 

+ Broadening the curricular offerings 

* Humanization of programs 

e More attention to the problems of the inner 

city 

More community involvement 

An increase in student involvement 

More thought given to the constructive use 

of leisure 

Greater concern for the environment 

More outdoor activities 

Greater emphasis on physical education at 

the elementary level. 

Improvement in teaching methods 

e More use of audiovisual media and com- 
puters 


* Equality of opportunity in sports for girls and 
women 

e Societal acceptance of the importance of 
physical activity and physical fitness 

e Greater emphases on health-related needs 

e Win at all costs attitudes 

e Eliminating win at all costs attitudes 

e Loss of women coaches, officials, adminis- 
trators 

e Increased need for seniors’ physical activity 


Curriculum specialists not only need to keep 
abreast of all current developments in education 
but also need to be aware of the research and 
interpretations of futurists. Advance knowledge 
decreases fear of change. Sound preparation for 
things to come makes adaptation less traumatic. 


Selection and organization of curricular 
content 


The subject matter of physical education con- 
sists of health-related fitness to be attained, skills 
to be learned, knowledge to be acquired, con- 
cepts to be understood, attitudes to be devel- 
oped, and value systems to be formulated. The 
selection of subject matter for inclusion in a given 
program should be based on the nature, needs, 
capacities, and interests of the students. These 
may be analyzed as follows: 


e Nature: age, sex, personality, ethnic back- 
ground, etc. 

e Needs: for activity, security, safety, be- 
longing, knowledge, self-esteem, strength, 
motor ability, endurance, fun, self-expres- 
sion, etc. 

* Capacities: physiological age, strength, en- 
durance, persistence, span of attention, 
present condition, skill level, readiness, motor 
patterns, etc. 

+ Interests: in competition, dance, social ad- 
justment, fun, self-improvement, appear- 
ance, playing, skill development, tactical 
knowledge, etc. 


MODIFYING. FACTORS 

Even though one might select activities on the 
basis of the nature, needs, capacities, and inter- 
ests of the pupils, there would be many that 
would have to be deleted for practical reasons. 
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The ideal curriculum would of necessity be mod- 
ified because of one or more of the following 
factors: 


1. Lack of facilities 

2. Lack of equipment 

3. Inadequate budget allotment 

4. Too few faculty members 

5. Inadequate educational background of 
teachers 

6. Unsuitability of outdoor environment (no 
mountains, lakes, streams, or snow) 

7. Resistance of parents/administration (ice 
hockey, football, boxing, etc.) 

8. Unsuitability of weather 

9. Unusual character of students, inade- 
quate background in activities 

10. Exceptional world conditions (country in- 
volved in war, economic crises, etc.) 

11. Special purposes of individual institutions 
(military academies, rehabilitation centers, 
etc.) 


KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING 


Some knowledge will be acquired uncon- 
sciously as one creeps, jumps, swings, plays 
games, dances, sails, swims, wrestles, or climbs 
mountains. A great deal of understanding of per- 
formance techniques is absorbed while prac- 
ticing the physical skills involved. Biomechanical 
principles are learned by performing, by studying, 
and by listening to the coach or teacher. Phys- 
iological phenomena and social awareness can be 
understood from experiences both in and out- 
side the classroom. It is important that teachers 
and coaches include physical activity that teaches 
concepts as well as the skills of sports. Adminis- 
trators are responsible for the employment of 
teachers and coaches who are both able and 
willing to do this. 


THE CONCEPTUAL APPROACH 


Whether one uses the term “conceptual ap- 
proach” or speaks of organizing educational ex- 
periences in such a way that certain concepts (in 
the form of performance abilities, knowledge, and 
understanding) are learned, the curricular pro- 
cedures are somewhat similar. Because it has 
often been difficult for physical educators to see 
the relevance of the conceptual approach to the 
teaching of physical education activities, it was not 
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Figure 4.3 It is important that intellectual concepts that can 
be learned in physical education receive an appropriate 
amount of attention Courtesy of Nissen 


readily accepted nor adopted in this area of ed- 
ucation. Many feared that teaching concepts 
would reduce the time spent in activity. Never- 
theless its use has become more prevalent as a 
very highly specialized body of knowledge has 
emerged in physical education. Physical educa- 
tors, valuing the benefits that concepts from the 
body of knowledge have on the people being 
taught, have discovered ways of teaching con- 
cepts while maintaining an intense level of ac- 
tivity. 

The American Alliance for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Recreation and Dance (AAHPERD) has 
sponsored several projects to assist physical ed- 
ucators in using and applying concepts relevant 
to physically educating students in grades K 
through 12. In 1969, Leonard Larson chaired a 
committee that developed a monograph entitled 
Knowledge and Understanding in Physical Edu- 
cation. The authors made the following signifi- 
cant observations: 

1. The intellectual outcomes in physical ed- 
ucation undergird the entire structure. The 
“how” and the “why” are indispensable 
elements in a complete physical educa- 
tion. 


2. The competent teacher wil be able to 
make dear-cut statements of the facts and 
understandings the exercise 
and activities in the physical education 


program. 

3. Too often the intellectual concepts have 
been missing ingredients of the physical 
education program, 

4. While a “primary purpose is to serve as 
the basis of instruction . . . its ultimate 
purpose is to improve understanding of 
the broad field of education.” 

In 1981, the AAHPERD The Basic 
Stuff Series | and Il. The purpose of this series of 
nine books was to further enhance the concep- 
tual approach to teaching physical education and 
to continue to draw from our expanding body of 
knowledge to better physically educate young- 
sters in grades K through 12. The editorial board 
was chaired by Marion Kneer and was com- 
posed of representatives of the various National 
Association for Sport and Physical Education 
(NASPE) structures. The basic format for orga- 
nizing the content of the series was developed 
by the editorial board. Series I was to contain rep- 
resentative concepts from six discipline areas. The 
discipline areas were identified as exercise phys- 
iology, kinesiology, humanities (history, art, phi- 
losophy), ps , motor learning, and motor 
development. The areas of focus for selecting the 
concepts most pertinent to student’s learning 
were health (feeling good), appearance (looking 
good), social (getting along), achievement (doing 
better), aesthetic (turning on), and coping with the 
environment (surviving). Series ll presented 
learning activities that could be used to teach the 
concepts from Series |. Series Il was organized by 
age into three books, Early Childhood, 
hood, and Adolescence. 

College and public school teachers formed the 
writing team for each of the books. The college 
teachers provided the primary expertise in the 
content areas and in the development of the in- 
structional materials. The public school teachers 
identified concepts relevant to students, field- 
tested instructional activities, and encouraged the 
college teachers to write for general under- 
standing. 


Teachers in grades K through 12 have used the 


goals and objectives that have been 
The following are some suggested criteria for in- 
dusion of activities in the physical education pro- 
gram: 
e Is the activity appropriate to the age and ca- 
pabilities of the students? 
. Will the activity lead to the achievement of 
one or more objectives of physical educa- 
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e Is the activity in harmony with sound prin- 
ciples of growth and development? 

Is there provision for development of phys- 
ical fitness? 

Is there provision for progression in the se- 
lection of activities? 

Does the program of activities provide ad- 
equate experiences for the handicapped? 
Is there adequate provision for individual dif- 
ferences? 

Do natural, rather than formalized, activities 
constitute the predominant part of the pro- 
gram? 

Does the program provide adequately for 
the sequential development of motor skills? 
Are there sufficient activities, especially in the 
senior high school and college programs, to 
ultimately satisfy leisure needs throughout 
the lifetime of the students? 

Does the program provide adequately for 
the acquisition of knowledge and under- 
standing? 

Does the program lend itself to the devel- 
opment of sound values, positive attitudes, 
and aesthetic appreciations? 

Does the program contain an adequate 
number of activities in which there are pos- 
sibilities for self-expression? 


Figure 4.4 Neurological integration, social adjustment, and . m 
the learning of fundamental skills are important in the early Does the progam satisfy the needs for be 


years. Courtesy of National Intramural-Recreation Sports longing, esteem, and the development ofa 
Association positive self-concept? 

Are there sufficient hazards and challenges 
in some of the activities to satisfy the need 
for adventure and excitement? 

Is it reasonable to expect the program of 
physical education to make a substantial 
contribution to the self-realization and self- 
fulfillment of the students? 

ls it administratively feasible to offer the 
planned program of activities? 

Are the facilities and equipment adequate for 
the program? 

Are the budgetary resources adequate? 

Is the personnel qualified to teach the activ- 
ities? Are there enough teachers? 


Because physical education does not hold the 
same meaning for all students and because the 
same activity will provide different outcomes for 
different students, one Cannot expect any activity 
to satisfy all of these criteria. The hope is that the 


Figure 4.5 Good teachers can enjoy teaching at the 
landergarten level’ Courtesy of Springteid College 
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Figure 4.6 A good program of physical educatión provides 
experiences for all students. Courtesy of National 
Intramural-Recreation Sports Association. 


total program will make a contribution to most 
of the objectives for most of the pupils. To ac- 
complish this, there must be cooperative plan- 
ning, coordinated conduct of the program, and 
intelligent supervision. There must also be admin- 
istrative support at all levels. 


Programs in Physical Education 
and Dance 


Children do not need to be encouraged to 
move. This is their life-style. This is their earliest 
postnatal reaction to their environment. Children 
must, however, be given the opportunity and 
freedom to move. An environment that restricts 
natural movernents will handicap their growth, 


their development, and their learning. Develop- 
mental tasks that interest and challenge them will 
permit the normal sequential pattern of neuro- 
logical growth and lead to important motor and 
intellectual learning. 

Physical education proceeds throughout life if 
movement is encouraged rather than restricted. 
It is more formalized in some periods of life than 
in others. This section deals with programs in 
schools and colleges. Physical education in the 
community will be treated in other parts of the 
text. (See chapter 15.) 


Preschool Programs 


Children in their early years “move to learn and 
learn to move.” They need a great deal of phys- 
ical activity. They need to run, twist, and jump. 
They need to skip, climb, and play games. They 
need to mimic, dance, and have fun. 

Because so many children, particularly in urban 
environments, are limited in their opportunities 
to run and play, there are springing up an in- 
creasing number of “play-schools,” nursery , 
schools, and other situations where youngsters 
two to five years of age can spend three to five 
hours per day. In such an environment, children 
crawl through tunnels, climb ladders or boards, 
push boxes around, jump from platforms onto 
mats, and walk on balance beams. 

Children at the preschool age should be en- 
gaged in large muscle, vigorous activity at least 
four to six hours every day. Some of this time is 
spent at home, and it is the parents’ responsibility 
to see that not all of these hours are spent 
watching television or reading but rather in active, 
spontaneous, vigorous play. In situations where 
the children do not enter school of any kind until 
they are five or six years of age, the parents need 
to provide opportunities for the learning of fun- 
damental movements, the development of 
strength and endurance, playing with their peers, 
and romping with their parents. This is an impor- 
tant period of their lives for growing and deve- 
loping and has many implications for learning in 
later years. 
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Kindergarten 


Neurological integration, perceptual-motor 
development, growth in self-awareness, social 
adjustment, improvement in interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and the learning of fundamental move- 
ment skills are especially important at this age. 
Victor Dauer says the following about activities 
at this age: 


The large majority of suggested activities for 
kindergarten children are individual in nature, 
centering on movement experiences (40%) and 
rhythmics (35%). Some emphasis is given to simple 
stunts (15%) and to simple games (15%). While 
there is accent on cooperation with others there 
is little emphasis on group or team play. The types 
of activities are such that the child has good 
opportunity to explore, try out, and create. He 
learns to express himself through movement and 
continues to develop the skills of verbal 
communication — speaking and listening. 

In movement, he begins to lay the foundation of 
body management and basic skills, with attention 
to laterality, directionality, balance, and 
coordination, He seeks to further eye-hand 
coordination with simple manipulative activities. 
His fitness needs are taken care of within his 
movement experiences, Perceptual-motor 
competency theory has strong application to 
methodology on the kindergarten level.* 


Some more specific objectives are: 


1. To learn to move in rhythm to music. 

2. To learn to share, take turns, think of 
others, 

3. To experience large bodily movements of 
all kinds. 

4, To feel the support of others as stunts are 
attempted and chances taken. 

5. To learn basic skills of throwing, catching, 
skipping, jumping, swinging, landing, bat- 
ting, and dodging. 

6. To obey rules and accept decisions of of- 
ficials. 

7. To express themselves in simple, sponta- 
neous movements 


School committees and administrators must 
not fail to recognize the significance of physical 
education at the kindergarten level. Scholars in 
the area of growth and development are giving 
increasing attention to early childhood education 
(preschool and kindergarten) 


we 
we 
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Figure 4.7 Good instruction in sports skills in the early 
stages is invaluable. Courtesy of Springfield College 


Primary Grades (1-3) 


It should be noted that the transition from one 
grade level to another is gradual rather than 
abrupt and that there is much overlapping be- 
tween levels, both in curriculum content and in 
method. If programs are soundly correlated, there 
will be continuous review of skills learned and 
logical progression in related skill developments. 
As a student proceeds and grows older, stronger, 
and more enduring, there should be a corre- 
sponding increase in the complexity of the skills, 
the challenging nature of the activities, the intel- 
lectual requirements, and the emphasis on social 
and spiritual values 


_ Good programs of physical education in the 
primary grades make especially worthwhile con- 
tributions to the education of children. Margie 
Hanson emphasizes this as follows: 


Leading educators, child development experts, 
psychologists, plus our own specialists are 
uncovering new knowledges regarding the 
relatively untouched potential for enriching total 
development through movement. The work of 
psychologists in foundations of learning, new 
research on the brain regarding the contributions 
of movement to sensory development, a concern 
for the exceptional child, a look at children rather 
than subject matter, plus a maturing of the 
physical education profession, have led toa 
closer examination of the contributions of good 
physical education programs to the lives of 
children.? 


Vigorous, large muscle activity is an essential 
element in physical education at the elementary 
level, Children at this level love to run, chase, 
climb, and swing. They are, for the most part, 
ready to learn to catch and throw, to explore, to 
create, to mimic, and to dance. Above all, they 
crave fun and the opportunity for spontaneous 
play. 

Naming and describing activities does not, 
however, completely identify the important em- 
phases in elementary physical education. Neither 
does a simple listing of the skills to be learned. 
The elements of time, space, force, and relation- 
ships are inherent in all physical education activ- 
ities, and children should acquire a basic 
understanding of these as they are learning to 
move skillfully and efficiently. This should be the 
essence of physical education in the primary 
grades. 


Intermediate Grades (4-6) 


Children in the upper elementary grades have 
usually gained substantially not only in height and 
weight but in endurance and strength as well. 
They are ready for a great deal of vigorous in- 
tensive exercise. They are coordinated enough 
so they can learn to play games requiring consid- 
erable skill and organization. They are at the “gang 
age,” and peer influence manifests itself in many 
ways. Hero worship is characteristic of students 
at this time and there is great interest in playing 
games in which older students also participate. 


Sports are an important element in the lives of 
most children at this age and should constitute a 
significant part of the program. At least one hour 
per day should be allotted to physical education 
in the intermediate grades. 

Interest in elementary school dance has in- 
creased, and the educational contributions of 
dance have gained recognition. ‘Expressive 
movement materials are being utilized, and cre- 
ative, dynamic, and challenging dances. are being 
taught. The following words from Delia Hussey 
are especially meaningful: 


Movement is a basic human need, but dance 
goes beyond the fulfillment of the physiological 
need, It evokes emotional feeling because it 
involves expressive movement of all kinds. The 
atmosphere for its successful teaching ‘must, 
therefore, be one of warmth and acceptance. To 
join hands and sway with others; to leap high in 
the air in unison with classmates; to make group 
spatial designs in which the problem is to maintain 
some physical contact with others in the group; 
these are exhilarating, strengthening, and fulfilling 
human experiences.® 


As children approach their eleventh and 
twelfth years, they manifest marked differences 
in growth rates, sexual development, and inter- 
ests, Girls mature earlier sexually than do boys. 
There are significant individual differences in the 
age at which the adolescent growth spurt ap- 
pears. Girls and boys at this age differ somewhat 
in their interests, and their activities should be ad- 
justed accordingly. 

By the time the typical child completes the sixth 
grade, he/she should have had a broad range of 
sports experiences and should be familiar with 
several kinds of dance. Students should also have 
achieved a high degree of physical fitness, and 
they should have acquired a good deal of knowl- 
edge about correct body mechanics. A variety of 
intramural sports opportunities should have been 
available to them. 


Adolescence 


There is a period in every person's develop- 
ment when the child is becoming an adult. During 
this period known as adolescence, individuals 
become aware of the biological, physical, and 
psychological changes that are occurring. They 
are usually quite self-conscious because of these 
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Figure 4.8 Jumping and balancing produce organic 
development. Courtesy of /ournal of Health, Physical 
Fducation, Recreation 


changes. Adolescence is marked by a period of 
rapid growth (known as the “adolescent growth 
spurt’) in which children literally “shoot up” as 
they gain in height and weight. Secondary sex 
characteristics develop rapidly, and the adoles- 
cents are concerned about their development as 
mature men and women. The growth spurt is fol- 
lowed by deceleration of growth, ossification of 
cartilage, and solidification of muscle. 
Adolescents need to be informed about indi- 
vidual differences in the ages at which puberty 
and sexual maturation occur. Wise counsel can 
prevent much of the anxiety that is caused by late 
maturation and a later growth spurt. 
Physiological age, measurable by ossification 
of joint cartilage and by sexual maturation, is a 
better indicator of tolerance for stressful activity 
than is chronological age. Physiological age is 
therefore more valid as an indication of readiness 
for such hazardous sports as ice hockey, Amer- 
ican football, and advanced gymnastics. Admin- 
istrators and curriculum consultants need to be 


aware of this 
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The need to belong and to merit the approval 
of peers is particularly poignant during adoles- 
cence. Authority figures who understand this will 
try to be patient and supportive as students move 
from the dependence of childhood to the inde- 
pendence of adulthood. The opinion of peers, 
which seems extremely important in social be- 
havior, needs to be balanced by some firm and 
tactful guidance on the part of adults. 

The period of adolescence, while usually be- 
ginning at about age twelve or thirteen, may Have 
its onset as early as fifth or sixth grade. On the 
other hand, sexual maturation may not be 
achieved until age sixteen or seventeen. While 
adolescence is most commonly considered as 
lasting from the sixth grade through the tenth 
grade, allowances and adjustments in program 
must be made for those who deviate from the 
norm. It is for this reason that individualization of 
programs has received increased attention, and 
various methods for accomplishing this individ- 
ualization are being tested. Programs for the in- 
termediate grades, the junior high school, and the 
senior high school should be planned in the light 
of the characteristics of adolescents. 


Ability Grouping and Flexible Scheduling 


Obstacles to implementing desirable practices 
in physical education include: 


* Too great a heterogeneity among members 
of a given class 

+ Lack of progression in programs 

* Too many students in a class 

* Inadequate time allotment for physical ed- 
ucation 

* Inadequacy of physical education staff 
(quantity and quality) 

* Too rigid schedules 

* Lack of electives 

e Lack of facilities 

e Lack of financial resources 

* Lack of understanding and support on the 
part of administrators 


Efforts have been made for many years to 
overcome some of the problems indicated above. 
Grouping of students according to their physical 
readiness, their stage of development, and their 


Figure 4.9 While gymnastics are usually thought of as being 
competitive, some individuals simply enjoy performing. 
Courtesy of Springfield College. 


proficiency in specific skills has been a trend in a 
number of schools where facilities, staff, and ad- 
ministrative support make it feasible. 

Where there are a number of teaching sta- 
tions and enough staff members for team 
teaching, ability grouping may also be accom- 
plished by sending a large number of students to 
the gymnasium at one time. The physical edu- 
cation staff will then test them and divide them 
into homogeneous groups on the basis of their 
test scores and other indications of their abilities 
and readiness. 

Flexible and modular scheduling have also been 
instrumental in permitting better ability grouping. 
Where time periods are based on the learning re- 
quirements of students, the subject matter to be 
undertaken, and the objectives to be accom- 
plished, the physical education will be more suited 
to the students’ needs, capacities, ang interests. 


Helen Heitmann lists the following steps as 
prerequisites to successful utilization of flexible 
scheduling: : 


1. Analysis of the school population to iden- 
tify the students’ needs. 

2. Determination of the learning tasks that 
will lead to the desired outcomes. 

3. Selection of the most effective methods 
of presentation for each specific learning 
task and group. 

4. Determination of the most effective 
methods of organizing instruction. 

5. Determination of the class size appro- 
priate for each learning group and task. 

6. Designation of time allotments compat- 
ible with the students’ learning character- 
istics, teaching methods, and learning 
tasks.” ; y 


Regardless of the methods utilized to bring it 
about, it is crucial that physical education classes 
be scheduled in coordination with the physical 
education staff and that a high priority be placed 
on the grouping of students on the basis of physi- 
ological, psychological, and motor readiness. 

The nongraded organizational plan, flexible 
scheduling, and ability grouping are appropriate 
in the intermediate grades, the junior high school, 
and the senior high school. These will work only 
if the staff has been properly oriented and is re- 
ceptive to such procedures. Administrative sup- 
port at all levels must also be forthcoming. It is 
important to remember that excellent programs 
of physical education have been, and will con- 
tinue to be, conducted with traditional methods 
of organizing and scheduling. Methods and or- 
ganizational schemes must take into consider- 
ation the entire situation, all pertinent 
circumstances, and relevant factors. 


Dance and Education 


Dance is a rhythmic bodily movement usually 
performed to music. Dance is a healthful form of 
physical activity that should be taught in schools. 
Dance is a cultural force that has realized amazing 
growth as a performing art. Dance is a valid ed- 
ucational endeavor. ’ 
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Figure 4.10 Ethnic dance can be both developmental and 
fun. Courtesy of Texas Woman's University 
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The authors of the booklet Dance as Educa- 
tion introduced their definition of dance in the 
following words: 


Beginning with the first breath and ending with 
the last, humans move, and from the expressive 
urges of that movement, dance is born. If life is 
movement, then the art of that movement is 
dance. To know dance is to do it: to step, glide, 
turn, dip, reach, shake, bend, and leap to the 
rhythmic flow of one’s inner impulses, for it is in 
feeling one’s energy bristle with life that the 
nature of this expressive art is revealed. 


To say what dance is in words is impossible, but it 
is apparently a human necessity. Throughout the 
span of human existence, dance has been a part 
of the life of every tribe, society, and culture. It is 
one way humans have invented to express their 
essence. In primitive societies, people danced to 
eliminate evil spirits, to bring in the crops, and to 
ask for rain. In modern societies, people still 
dance to express their joy and exuberance and to 
banish their cares. 

More than mere physical movernent, dance is 
aesthetic. It may be the most humanistic and 
humanizing of the arts, because it uses the body 
itself as its expressive instrument. In so doing, 
dance first acknowledges, then elevates, the 
human form, converting it from weak and fear- 
wracked to noble and authoritative. In the act of 
affirming and uplifting the self, dance reminds us 
that the mind is the body, that, indeed, the body 
is the primal instrument of life. 

Dance is a way to feel what it is to be human and 
to be alive. In that sense it is celebration, It makes 
something special out of life. It is revelation; some 
would say, “illumination.” Because it involves the 
self, it reveals self. It communicates what one 
knows of one’s own body feeling.’ 


Dance has many values. First, there is the joy 
and exhilaration that accrue from participating. 
That alone should be enough, but there are other 
important reasons dance should be in the public 
schools and other educational institutions. 

Dance involves the entire person and assists in 
the development of the individual physically, 
intellectually, socially, emotionally, and spiritually. 
It. also provides means to attain greater self- 
awareness and self-confidence. 

Dance is an art form, and those who dance 


, Can express their feelings and attitudes in body 


language. This enables them to better under- 
stand the cultures of other lands 


Figure 4.11 This technique is used by dance teachers to 
acquaint students with space orientation. Courtesy of the 
School of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Indiana University. 


Dance helps to stimulate students’ potentials. 
As they plan and fashion their repertoire of 
movements, they develop their creative capaci- 
ties and understanding of dance as an art. 

There has been in the past a struggle between 
the professional dance artist and the dance 
teacher on the campus. Fortunately that wall has 
now been essentially breached and a, symbiotic 
relationship established. Dancers and dances are 
now not only coming from the professional world 


to the campus but also from the educational in- 
stitutions to the studios of the professional artist. 
There is now, in general, cooperation between 
the professional artist and the artist on the 
campus. Many administrators now believe that 
educational institutions and dance conservatories 
cannot only coexist but may benefit by genuine 
cooperation. In a like manner, many artists have 
discovered that top-level dance instruction can 
exist in a college or university. 

Dance, especially in the early stages, is self- 
contained. It can be done in gymnasiums, class- 
rooms, homes, playgrounds, nursing homes, and 
discotheques. It is open to all— young children, 
teenagers, and middle-aged. It can give satisfac- 
tion to the rich and poor, the gifted and the hand- 
icapped. Neither sex nor ethnic prejudice should 
be allowed to play a part in arrangements or se- 
lections. 


Teaching Dance 


As in all subjects, the course can be only as 
good as the teacher. Dance teachers should know 
their subject matter, understand their students, 
believe in their work, have patience with the stu- 
dents’ progress, and demonstrate a willingness to 
cooperate with the community in their art pro- 
grams. 

Administrators, when seeking qualified dance 
teachers, have several places to look. When cer- 
tification is required, colleges and universities of- 
fering good professional preparation programs in 
dance would be the first place to look. Part-time 
teachers can often be secured from members of 
local dance schools or individuals who teach 
dance on a personal basis. Where universities 
have strong dance programs, seniors who need 
an opportunity to do student teaching may be 
excellent as teachers of dance in public or private 
schools. These student teachers would of course 
work with cooperating teachers in accordance 
with local and state regulations. 

Dance teachers, insofar as possible, should 
have been educated in well-regarded institutions 
with superior dance programs. Their credentials 
should, of course, be examined and considered 
with the same meticulous care that is applied in 
selecting all faculty members. 
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The Representative Assembly of AAHPER, at 
its annual meeting in New Orleans (1979), took 
action to officially add the word dance (D) to the 
title of the National Alliance. This indicated two 
things—that dance remains an even stronger 
component of our national grouping of associa- 
tions than it did before and that it is an autono- 
mous and in some aspects different form of 
movement education than the previous desig- 
nation might indicate. 

Whether or not dance, as a part of the pro- 
gram of a school of HPERD remains as an auton- 
omous department or operates as a “program” 
in the physical education department, the fol- 
lowing points should be emphasized: 


1. There resides in all individuals a need ahd 
usually a desire (hidden though it may be) 
to move to the rhythm of music. Anthro- 
pological research and the history of so- 
cieties throughout the world bear this out. 
Education should deal with this need. 

2. One learns to dance by dancing. As in all 
movement education experiences, the 
greater the skill, the greater the under- 
standing and appreciation of the act will 
be 


3. The person who wants to advance in the 
area of dance education and/or in the art 
of dancing must continue to improve in 
technique. 

4. Experiences in choreography and in per- 
forming are necessary for complete de- 


velopment. 

5. Dance has value in meeting the need for 
self-expression in therapy, in communi- 
cating, and in enhancing the quality of life. 

6. Dance can be both an education and an 
art form. It should be placed where it will 
be given the freedom to function fully and 
where it will be supported administra- 
tively. 

The Council of Dance Administrators, after a 
= decade of study on the organization and admin- 
istration of dance, has recently published a bro- 
chure entitled Standards for Dance Major 


Programs. Under the heading “Curricular Com- 
ponents,” they list the following: 


1. The undergraduate dance major should 
include a range of courses covering the 
various aspects of the dance discipline; this 
body of knowledge includes the following: 

a) Technique 

b) Choreography 

c) Improvisation 

d) Repertory 

e) Dance notation 

f) History of dance 

g) Philosophy of dance 

h) Music for dance (theoretical analysis, 
musical literature, and accompaniment) 

i) Anatomy and kinesiology 

j) Dance of other cultures 

k) Theatrical production and design for 
dance 

. a) The undergraduate dance major should 

have four years of studio courses in 
dance technique (modern dance /ballet). 
b) A studio technique class should be a 
minimum of 1% hours in length. 
c) The student should experience a 
minimum of one daily technique class. 

3. Technical proficiency standards should be 
established for each level of modern dance 
and ballet technique, and the achievement of 
a specified level of proficiency in technique 
should be required for graduation from the 
program. 

4. A minimum of two years of coursework in 
choreography, including improvisational 
studies, should be provided. 

5, The curriculum should offer performance 
experience in a variety of situations; this 
experience should include the study and 
performance of dance repertory. 

6. Inasmuch as many recipients of the 
baccalaureate degrde in dance do assume 
teaching positions during their dance careers, 
the program should include at least one 
course directed toward teacher-preparation 
and teaching experience on a required or 
elective basis. The dance major student in a 
teaching credential program should be 
expected to meet all other basic core 
requirements in dance.” 


in the brochure, an outline of a graduate pro- 
gram is also presented, resources needed to sup- 
port the operation of dance major curricula are 


N 


detailed, and four suggestions for the administra- 
tion of dance programs are stated. The admin- 
istrative tenets are: ' 


1. All dance course offerings should be 
organized under one administrative unit. 

2. The Dance major program should be 
identified as an autonomous major discipline, 
having parity with the other art disciplines 
and with other major degree programs within 
the institutions. 

3. This status should be reflected in its fiscal 
operations, i.e., separate budget designation. 

4. The Dance faculty should have authority for 
establishing, designing, and maintaining the 
program; selecting faculty and staff; 
recommending promotion, retention and 
tenure of faculty; and making policy decisions 
affecting the Dance program.” 


Junior High School Programs 


Most junior high school students are in the 
preadolescent or the adolescent stage of devel- 
opment. They are in a period of rapid growth and 
sexual maturation. Emotional instability and self- 
consciousness are common. There is often little 
understanding of, or appreciation for, the adult 
point of view. Students are beginning their 
struggle for autonomy and independence and are 
often insecure. The program must be planned 
with all the characteristics of this age group in 
mind. 

Teachers teach best the activities in which they 
are the most competent and for which they have 
the most enthusiasm. They are also the most ef- 
fective employing the methods appropriate to 
their personality and the activities that they offer. 
Methods and content must, however, include 
those things most likely to lead to the desired 
outcomes. 

Junior high school students who have a rea- 
sonably good physical education background are 
ready to learn almost any activity that is taught 
intelligently and progressively. They want action, 
they love adventure, they are eager to do what 
older students are doing. They have an abun- 
dance of energy. To teach physical education at 
the junior high school level can be most re- 
warding. 


Figure 4.12 Selt-confidence comes when one achieves a 
goal that involves some daring. Courtesy of the Brookings 
Register. 


Adventure Education 


Scattered throughout the United States, we 
find schools and colleges that are including in their 
physical education programs activities such as 
rock climbing, white-water canoeing, obstacle 
courses, skiing, rappeling, and other activities that 
are challenging and involve risk. Some of them 
require teamwork and others isolation. 

Most of these are reminiscent of some of the 
ranger activities used by military forces to train 
their members, of Outward Bound programs uti- 
lized by the United States to train Peace Corps 
volunteers, and of the leadership training schools 
in certain other countries. 

Today we know that it is important to develop 
a desirable self-concept, something that results . 
from overcoming obstacles requiring some 
daring, some determination, and some hard work. 
Many people have a great deal of potential that 
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remains undiscovered for lack of opportunities in 
which to test themselves. Self-discovery must be 
one of the important outcomes of a good phys- 
ical education program. 

Such terms as “Wilderness Activities,” “Pro- 
ject Adventure,” “Outdoor Leadership,” and 
others have been applied to this form of physical 
education. Purposes include the development of 
self-confidence and independence. When indi- 
viduals~are successful in meeting difficult chal- 
lenges, when they have faced danger and 
overcome fear, when they have accomplished 
something they believed impossible, they have 
attained true self-confidence. 

Adventure education meets the need of most 
individuals to explore the unknown, to run the 
hazard, to accomplish something meaningful. 

Dr. Sol Rosenthal, professor of Preventive 
Medicine at the University of Illinois, indicated that 
men and women are healthier, more creative, and 
more efficient after participating in activities in 
which risks are involved." Harry Gibbons, di- 
rector of Project Adventure at Brookings (South 
Dakota) High School, in describing his reaction, 
states: 

It is hard to explain how satisfying, exhilarating 

and fun it is and what meaningful experiences 

both student and teacher receive from such 
activities; and to share the joy of accomplishment 
reflected in a student’s face after walking the high 
wire or achieving something they didn’t expect 
they could do is really great.” 


The Bishop of Portsmouth, writing for Out- 
ward Bound, emphasizes the intense desire of 
young people to learn the truth, their expecta- 
tion that their teachers will help them find it, the 
importance of shared goals and challenges, and 
the psychological effect of having overcome fear 
and performed a courageous act.” 

Adventure activities have also been successful 
in involving previously uninterested individuals in 
the entire physical education program. 


Senior High School Program 

The senior high school physical education pro- 
gram should be designed for essentially two 
groups of students — the college bound and those 
for whom the high school years will probably ter- 
minate their formal education. In either case, the 


— 
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primary emphasis should be on activities that will 
do the following: 


* Provide learning experiences that develop 
an appreciation for, and the ability to enjoy, 
worthwhile leisure sports activities. 
Contribute to a philosophy of living with 
enough vigorous exercise to maintain the 
optimum level of physical fitness. 

Challenge and satisfy enough to be mean- 
ingful. 

Contribute to the development of a desir- 
able concept of self. 

Provide opportunities for healthful and en- 
joyable interpersonal relationships. 

Present opportunities to lead and to follow 
in group activities. 


There is considerable variation in the devel- 
opment of girls and boys during the senior high 
school years. Most girls are postpubescent and 
have attained their maximum height. Boys in the 
tenth grade vary from pubescence to postpu- 
bescence but are usually close to their maximum 
height by the time they graduate. They usually 
gain considerably in weight during the senior year. 

Students also develop a great deal psycholog- 
ically during these formative years. They are gen- 
erally loyal to coaches, teachers, and other 
leaders. They like to be with and play with their 
peers. They have a strong urge to belong to teams 
and to win approval in one way or another. They 
have developed a great deal in self-confidence 
and are concerned about their appearance. They 
have also become quite competitive and will 
work and play hard to win. 


TO REQUIRE OR TO ELECT 


The question of whether or not physical ed- 
ucation should be required has been debated at 
both the high school and college levels. There are 
some valid reasons for making physical education 
a requirement and some sound arguments for of- 
fering it on an elective basis. A summary of the 
arguments pro and con are as follows: 

Against required physical education: 

1. Teachers are not challenged to do their 
best. They will keep all students in phys- 
ical education courses whether or not the 
classes are worth attending. 


w 


. Much of the physical education required 
is not relevant and actually becomes time 
wasted for many students. 

3. Students today are jealous of their inde- 
pendence and right to act as individuals 
rather than en masse. To mandate their 
attendance leads to a resentful attitude 
toward physical education. 

4. Rigid requirements are antithetical to the 
principle of individualized education and 
are therefore not in keeping with present 
progressive trends. 

5. It is possible. to become so prejudiced 

against physical education through rigid 

requirements that some individuals will 
want nothing to do with exercise of any 
kind after their school days are over. 


In favor of required physical education: 


4. Where physical education is not required, 
those who need it most will not take it. 


Students who are weak and inept are the” 


most apt to do everything they can to 
avoid it. 

2. Students need some vigorous activity for 
their complete development. Education of 
the total person is recommended by most 
thoughtful leaders. 

3. Students need some release from tension 
and respite from academic endeavors. 
Required physical education is the most 
effective way of providing this for the 
greatest number of students. 

4. Health and fitness cannot be stored. A 
student’s education should therefore 
contribute to the development of a phi- 
losophy of life that includes physical ac- 
tivity as a regular regimen, and thus to the 
formation of habits that lead to good 
health and a fit organism. 


Physical education for high school students 
should emphasize lifetime sports and fitness, 
dance, gymnastics, team games, and aquatics. 
Concepts and principles should be learned to- 
gether with skills and techniques. Tactics and 
strategy should be included as sports are pre- 
sented. There should be considerable choice of 
activities and students should be grouped ac- 
cording to interests and abilities. 


4.13 Running is an activity that builds endurance and 
can produce lifelong fitness. It also gives the conditioned 
runner a feeling of joy and well-being. Courtesy of Athletic 
Department, Washington State University. 


In its Guide to Excellence for Physical Educa- 
tion in Colleges and Universities, the Physical Ed- 
ucation Division Committee summarizes the 
nature of physical education as follows: 


Physical education is the study and practice of the 
science and art of human movement. It is 
concerned with why man moves; how he moves; 
the physiological, sociological, and psychological 
consequences of his movement; and the skills and 
motor patterns which comprise his movement 
repertoire. Through physical education, an 
individual has the opportunity to learn to perform 
efficiently the motor skills he needs in everyday 
living and in recreational activities. He can 
develop and maintain sound physiological 
functions through vigorous muscular activity. He 
may increase the awareness of his physical self. 
Through expressive and creative activities, he may 
enhance his aesthetic appreciations. * Physical 
education provides situations for learning to 
compete as well as to cooperate with others in 
striving for the achievement of common goals. 
Within the media of physical activity, concepts 
underlying effective human movement can be 
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Figure 4.14 Special equipment for teaching volleyball 
facilitates learning. Courtesy of National Intramural- 
Recreation Sports Association. 


demonstrated and the influences these have on 
the individual can be better 

understood. ¢ Satisfying and Successful 
experiences in physical education should develop 
in the individual a desire to regularly participate in 
activity throughout life. Only through enjoyable 
and persistent participation will the optimum 
benefits of physical activity be derived.” 


Also in the guide mentioned above, the au- 
thors emphasize the importance of choice in ac- 
tivities, the availability of professional counsel, and 
offerings in both range and depth. Additional 
suggestions for physical education at the college 
level are: 


. A good program of basic instruction. 

. An opportunity for independent study. 

. Credit by examination. 

. Sound grading and evaluation proce- 

dures. 

5. Opportunities for participation in varsity, 
intramural, and recreational programs. 

6. Involvement in organized research. 


DUN- 
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College Program (Basic Instruction) 


Students come to college with widely diverse 
physical education backgrounds. Some will have 
experienced a comprehensive, well-planned, and 
well-taught program. Others will have attended 
school where physical education was essentially 
a continuous repetition of touch football, bas- 
ketball, and softball for the boys; with field 
hockey, basketball, and softball for the girls. 

Itis essential, therefore, that college programs 
consist of a broad spectrum of activities, that the 
instructors be knowledgeable in both methods 
of teaching and techniques of performance, and 
that students have a wide choice of activities and 
levels of entry. A large number of activities will 
be the same as those found in a good high school 
program, but the teaching and learning should be 
at a more advanced stage. 

College students need physical education that 
will emphasize: 


1. Learning skills that will enable them to par- 
ticipate in sports throughout their active 
life. 

2. Gaining knowledge and understanding 
that will enrich their lives and make their 
physical education more meaningful. 

3. Providing greater specialization in se- 
lected sports. 

4. Providing opportunities to participate with, 
and compete against, individuals of the 
opposite sex. 

5. Exercising in ways that foster physical fit- 
ness and good health. 

6. Providing relief from the strict academic 
regimen. 

7. Having fun and participating with friends 
in enjoyable activity. 

8. Providing opportunities for self-expres- 
sion through vigorous total-body activity. 

9. Improving posture and body mechanics in 
daily living. 


To provide a basis on which to evaluate the 
quality and soundness of physical education pro- 
grams at the collegiate level, a task force of phys- 
ical educators," working under the auspices of 
the National Council for Sport and Physical Edu- 
cation, formulated a set of sixteen Standards for 
the General College Physical Education Program. 


The Standards are as follows: 


Standard 1— Philosophy of the Program 

The physical educatot’s view of the general 
physical education program should be compatible 
with the philosophy of the university in which the 
program is conducted. 


Standard 2— The Curricular Offerings of the 
Program 

The curriculum in the general physical education 
program should be structured so as to meet the 
needs and interests of a diverse population who 
have varying levels of skills and capacities and 
myriad attractions and concerns competing for 
their time and energy. 


Standard 3 — Physical Education as a Study and 
Practice of the Science and Art of Movement 
The general physical education program is 
concerned with why one moves; how one 
moves; the physiological, sociological, and 
psychological consequences of movement; and 
the skills and motor patterns which comprise the 
movement repertoire. 


Standard 4— The Program as Contributing to the 
Acquisition of Personal Life Skills 

The general physical education program has a 
unique opportunity to create an environment for 
the development of personal life skills. These skills 
include the ability to think critically, to be 
receptive to new and varied information in 
problem solving, to bring clarity out of confusion, 
to cope with difficulty in a positive manner, to 
respect the abilities of others and learn to depend 
on them, to be imaginative and creative, to know 
and accept one’s own capacity and abilities, and 
to relate physically and mentally to another 
person or group of persons. 


Standard 5— The Orientation of Students into the 
Program 

The general physical education program should 
be sensitive to the interests and needs of 
incoming students as well as those who are on 
campus. Departments should employ procedures 
whereby early program exposure is part of the 
student's general orientation to the university. 
Facilitating an awareness on the part of the 
students as to the potential which the program 
has for contributing to their education is an 
investment in the future productivity of both the 
program and the student. 


Standard 6— The Promotion and Guidance 
Aspects of the Program 

The general physical education program should 
adopt procedures which will encourage 
participation by those students who are on 
campus but for a variety of reasons are not taking 
advantage of program offerings. An initial thrust at 
program awareness, though needed, should be 
complemented by a continuing effort to identify 
the values of the instructional program for those 
who are already in the university setting. 


Standard 7 — The Outreach Activities of the 
Program 

The general physical education program, while 
primarily concerned with student instruction, 
should also be sensitive to the needs and interests 
of other university populations and other student 
programs. It is incumbent upon the department to 
make itself and its resources available to other 
people and programs on campus. 

Standard 8— Grading as a Part of the Program 
The grading of students should reflect an 
assessment of the cognitive, affective, and motor 
skills developed according to the objectives of 
the general physical education program. 


Standard 9— Student Evaluations, Input, and 
Involvement 

Through appropriate assessment, instruction, and 
dialogue, students should be in a position to relate 
their current needs and interests to program 
offerings. Students have the right to make value 
judgments about their education, but such 
decisions should be made in view of their 
expressed interests and needs. 

Standard 10 — Course Evaluation 

Periodic evaluation of the course, methods of 
instruction, and student achievement is critical to 
program development. 

Standard 11— Financial Support of the Program 
The support for the general physical education 
program should be consistent with the 
institutional support for other educational 
programs. 

Standard 12—Space Allocation and Utilization 
The general physical education program should 
have sufficient space of appropriate design and 
quality to conduct a program which is focused 
upon a variety of interests and subject to varying 
demands. 
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Standard 13 —Equipment and Supplies for the 
Program 

The equipment used should be of sufficient 
quality and quantity to ensure the safety of the 
students, facilitate the potential for learning, and 
generate enthusiasm for the activity. 


Standard 14—Faculty Qualifications 

The faculty who teach in the general physical 
education program should be competent, 
interested, and dedicated to providing 
experiences which are designed for the needs of 
the college student. 


Standard 15 —Faculty Reward and Development 
The faculty in the general physical education 
program should be assigned, supervised, 
evaluated, and rewarded on the same basis as 
faculty who have assignments in other units of the 
department of physical education and faculty 
who perform a similar function in other 
disciplines. 

Standard 16 — Priority of the Program in University 
Image 

The university image portrayed by the general 
physical education program should be one which 
exemplifies standards associated with quality 
educational experiences and contemporary 
systems of delivery. Accordingly, the general 
physical education program should be , 
recognized, funded, and evaluated on the basis of 
its contributions and faculty.” 


The following is strongly recommended: 


1. The college should establish a set of pro- 
ficiency tests for the classification and 
placement of students. 

2. The students should be required to take 
physical education during the first three 
years of their college career. 

. Students should sample at least six cate- 

gories of activities. 

Students should be permitted to select the 

activities from each category. 

They should be permitted to take physical 

. Credit, outside assignments, and exami- 
nations (both practical and written) should 
be part of each course. 
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As an example, a student might take lacrosse, 
skiing, sailing, folk dance, weight training, and 
yoga during the first six terms. After that any 
course might be selected. A given course should 
not be repeated, but advanced courses in many 
of the activities would provide opportunity for 
specialization in areas of particular interest. 

Coeducational classes in most activities at the 
college level should be provided. There should 
also be opportunity for both men and women to 
participate in activities with only members of their 
own sex. Dance, golf, tennis, badminton, bowling, 
skiing, and volleyball are examples of sports that 
lend themselves readily to coeducational classes. 

There should be adequate provision for the 
atypical or handicapped student. This phase of 
physical education requires specially trained in- 
structors. Close coordination with the health ser- 
vice is necessary in many instances. A few special 
classes are necessary, but many handicapped 
students can be served in existing courses. Careful 
counseling is necessary in all cases. Students, 
teachers, and parents need to coordinate efforts. 
(See also chapter 5.) 


Professional Preparation 


While it is beyond the scope of this book to 
deal with professional preparation in any depth, 
a brief treatment seems essential when discussing 
college level physical education. Let us then give 
some thought to competency-based teacher ed- 
ucation as it applies to physical education, health 
education, recreation, and dance. 

Professional preparation can probably best be 
analyzed in terms of general education, general 
professional education, and specialized profes- 
sional education. General education consists of 
those educational experiences designed for all 
students without regard for their intended vo- 
cation. All who desire to be educated 
should learn the art of communication, some 
general basic scientific principles and theories, 
something about the historical background of 
their environment, and the social milieu in which 
they live. The utilization of mathematics, the psy- 
chological and spiritual dimensions of everyday 
living, the economic and political problems en- 
countered daily, and the fundamentals of move- 
ment education are also topics that should be 
classified as general education. 


General professional education is that phase 
of the program designed to provide knowledge 
ment education are also topics that should be 
classified as general education. 

General professional education is that phase 
of the program designed to provide knowledge 
and experiences needed by those of a given 
profession. For teachers, such courses as growth 
and development, educational psychology, phi- 
losophy of education, and general principles of 
pedagogy are those falling into this category. 

Specialized professional education consists of 
acquiring those competencies needed for 
teaching specific classes. Ability to demonstrate 
physical education motor skills, knowledge of 
how to write a lesson plan, how to analyze 
movement, laboratory techniques for physi- 
ology, and specialized teaching methods are ex- 
amples. 

Student teaching, field work, internships, and 
related practical experiences are also specialized 
professional education, but are usually treated 
separately. They are, of course, among the most 
important facets of teacher preparation. 

There is considerable disagreement about 
when students should take each of these courses. 
A few suggestions are: 


1. Where one segment of knowledge is 
based on another, logical sequences 
should be established. (For example, 
anatomy should precede physiology, and 
both should be prerequisites to biome- 
chanics.) 

2. The amount of general education should 
normally be greatest during the freshman 
year and decrease each succeeding year. 
There are, however, exceptions to this. 
For instance, subjects like “Contemporary 
Problems in Sociology” should be taken 
the senior year. 

3. Field work is extremely important. It should 
begin no later than the sophomore year 
and increase in time and depth throughout 
the college experience. As an example, 
one might observe in a classroom during 
the freshman year, act as a teacher aide 
during the sophomore year, assist with the 
teaching of a class as a junior, and take a 
six- or eight-week student-teaching as- 
signment in the senior year 


It is obvious that the details would be different 
for each field of study. Recreation majors would 
take a sequence of courses and field work spe- 
cifically designed for them. One who aspires to 
be a dance teacher should obviously not have the 
same educational program as one who plans to 
work with the handicapped. 

The important thing is to establish goals and 
objectives on the basis of competencies needed. 
The achievement of these can then be evaluated 
and needed improvements recommended. 


The Role of the Administrator 


The program is the sine qua non of any edu- 
cational institution. All administrative personnel 
must be cognizant of program activities. The 
degree to which top administrative officers are 
involved depends upon the size and nature of the 
institution. Principals, curriculum consultants, and 
supervisors must be deeply and personally in- 
volved in all program matters. Directors of phys- 
ical education should be fully aware of their 
relationship to the administrators who are re- 
sponsible for the entire operation of the school. 
They should keep the administrators constantly 
informed and should work with them as coop- 
eratively and effectively as possible. 

In the final analysis, however, it is the director 
of physical education and the departmental cur- 
riculum committee who must develop and pro- 
pose program changes and innovations. The 
director’s role will usually consist of the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Keeping abreast of current educational 
developments. 

2. Assessing the program needs of the de- 
partment in light of events and trends 
within and outside of the school. 

3. Working closely with the curriculum com- 
mittee as they study the current situation 
and making recommendations for change. 

4. Providing input to the committee, based 
on his or her experience and knowledge. 

5. Presenting the charge to the committee as 
changes are needed. 

6. Reviewing proposals for new programs 
and courses. 
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7. Presiding at staff meetings when changes 
are presented. 

8. Presenting course and curriculum pro- 
posals to the appropriate school official, 
committee, or commission. 

9. Taking the necessary steps to implement 
the proposals as they are approved. 

10. Setting up the: machinery for continuous 
evaluation of courses and programs. 

11. Taking corrective action as indicated by 
evaluations. 


Suggestions and Principles 
J. Lloyd Trump, in a discussion of a Model 


Schools Program, said: 


CURRICULUM. A basic curricular task is for the 
department to decide what is essential for 
everyone to know, to do, and to be (cognitive, 
psychomotor skills, and affective domains). These 
` essential goals are stated separately from what 
may be desirable or enriching for each pupil. In 
addition, the school specifies requirements for 
pupils who have special interests and talents, e.g., 
weight lifting, football, gymnastics, ballet, and so 
on. The point is that every student can make 
more intelligent selections if the school’s programs 
are better known to him. 
All aspects of the curriculum need to be arranged 
in a continuous progress sequence so that each 
pupil may proceed at his own pace. Credit is not 
earned on the basis of how much time a pupil 
spends on a learning activity, but rather on the 
basis of achieving the stated goals. 
The department needs to provide a series of 
guide sheets that state the goals for each learning 
activity and work sheets that explain what to do 
(with a variety of learning strategies) and how to 
evaluate achievements. A school may provide 
these guides in a variety of ways ranging from 
relatively simple materials that merely tell pupils 
what and how to learn, on through more 
sophisticated learning packages, and ultimately to 
computer assisted instruction.” 


The above quotation indicates a current trend 
and provides a basis for further suggestions about 
physical education programs. Some of the most 


salient suggestions are: 


1. Change should be based on a careful 
evaluation of the past, the present, and the 
future (as it currently appears). That which 
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has proven effective and good should be 
retained; that which appears wasteful and 
ineffective, discarded; that which shows 
promise for the future, tried and tested. 

2. Methods as well as content may be im- 
proved. Some activities that appear 
worthless as taught by one person take 
on value as taught by another. 

3. Charles Cowell and Helen Hazelton em- 
phasize the concept of “totality” when 
they say, ; 

We educate not minds, but the total child. For the 
child brings not only his mind to school but 

hopes, fears, weak muscles, clumsiness, enlarged 
tonsils, and a physique which in the days of the 
machine age and psychosomatic medical research 
presents numerous problems and raises the 
question “Why does the mind have a body?’’® 


Yes, students bring to school all their po- 
tential — for greatness or crime, for fitness 
or weakness, for loyalty or rebellion, for 
good or bad citizenship, for a long life of 
productivity or a short one of aimlessness. 
All of this and more are considered by 
teachers who acknowledge and accept 
their responsibility for the education of the 
unified and integrated organisms called the 
students. 

4. Physical educators are not expected to do 
it all. They do not have a “corner” on the 
development of good health, mental fit- 
ness, a positive se!f-concept, skill, courage, 
or creativity. But physical educators do 
have a role to play. They do have a real 
and significant contribution to make. They 
do have a responsibility to do that which 
they can do. 

5. Superior physical educators may be inter- 
ested in what Susan does in tennis, what 
Tom does in football, what Helen does in 
field hockey, and what Jack does in gym- 
nastics; but they will be more concerned 
about what tennis, football, field hockey, 
and gymnastics do to Susan, Tom, Helen, 
and Jack. 

6. Administrators who feel it is important to 
effect a change in program must bend 
every effort to do it in such a way that the 
faculty leaders support it. Implementation 
of new curricula and program changes is 


the most successful when the total faculty 
has had a voice in early discussions of the 
proposals and when faculty leaders have 
been involved in their formulation. 

7. Inthe academic climate of today’s schools, 
students will support requirements and 
new curricula most readily when they 
have been represented on the commit- 
tees and commissions acting on recom- 
mendations for approval. 

8. The improvement of programs and ideas 
for curricular innovations should occupy a 
substantial portion of a number of regular 
staff meetings. 

9. To permit substitution of other activities 
and subjects for physical education mini- 
mizes its significance and contributes to a 
lowering of morale in the department. 

10. Intramural and interschool athletic pro- 
grams should supplement physical edu- 
cation and not substitute for it. 

11. In the ideal situation, the best possible 
program will be formulated and then, 
based on that, funds, facilities, and equip- 
ment will be sought. The budgetary allot- 
ment should not dictate the program but 
be determined on the basis of it. 

42. Yearly, monthly, weekly, and daily sched- 
ules and plans should be drawn up and 
followed. There should be enough flexi- 
bility to permit needed changes as the 
school year progresses. 

43. Advance planning for rainy days and other 
inclement weather occurs in all good pro- 
grams. Such sessions should provide 
meaningful activity and discussion. 

44. Satisfied and enthusiastic students yield 
satisfied parents. There is no more effec- 
tive public relations device than a good 
program taught by competent teachers. 


Summary 
Programs must be planned to achieve certain 
aims and objectives. In a good program, the out- 
comes will correspond closely to these. 
Students will be motivated to achieve when 
programs are meaningful and relevant. Efforts 


should be made to help students recognize and 
appreciate the potential values in physical edu- 
cation. 

Curricula should be formulated and courses 
selected on the basis of the nature, needs, ca- 
pacities, and interests of the students. After the 
initial selection has been made, the curriculum will 
be modified on the basis of factors such as per- 
sonnel, time allotment, facilities, equipment, and 
budgetary support. Climate, geography, and the 
nature of the community must also be consid- 
ered. 

A carefully planned sequence of physical ed- 
ucation for the lower elementary school, the in- 
termediate grades, the junior high school, the 
senior high school, and the college should be for- 
mulated, Some flexibility should be built into the 
program. 

Administrators should help plan, implement, 
and evaluate the program. Weaknesses should 
be strengthened and desirable innovations insti- 
tuted. 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You are the new director of the department 
of physical education in the city of Walden. There 
are two senior high schools, four junior high 
schools, and twelve elementary schools in this city 
of 100,000. Physical education has for many years 
been required in grades K through 12. The time 
allotment for grades K through 6 has been five 
periods of thirty minutes each per week. The 
junior and senior high schools have scheduled 
three hours per week for physical education. The 
program has consisted largely of games leading 
up to sports, calisthenics, running for fitness, and 
to activities designed to develop better varsity 
teams in football, hockey, basketball, and base- 
ball. Physical education teachers, while gradu- 
ating from college with majors in physical 
education, have been selected principally for their 
coaching ability and dedication to varsity ath- 
letics. The facilities are adequate and the number 
of physical education teachers in the junior and 
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senior high schools is sufficient. The homeroom 
teachers have been teaching the physical edu- 
cation for grades K through 6. 

There is a good deal of grumbling on the part 
of the students, who claim the physical education 
classes are not relevant; parents of nonathletes 
are beginning to rebel because their children want 
the physical education requirement deleted; su- 
pervisors of physical education are complaining 
that the teachers are not committed to the de- 
velopment of all the students; a few of the newer 
physical education teachers are raising feeble 
voices about the lack of innovation and the rig- 
idness of the traditional program. 

The athletic teams ha ve been mostly winners. 
The coaches are popular in the city, are held in 
high esteem by the sportswriters, and are people 
whose behavior cannot be criticized. They like 
the program as it has existed for nearly a decade. 

What action will you take? 


Case No. 2 


You have been head of the basic instruction 
program in Wesleyan College for ten years and 
feel that the program has, in general, been well 
received by the students and faculty and has 
contributed substantially to the education of the 
students, who number 2,000. Recently, how- 
ever, you are sensing dissatisfaction on the part 
of the students and the younger faculty members 
who are supporting what you think is a rebellious 
attitude. 

Physical education is required for the first four 
semesters. You and your staff have carefully 
worked out a sequential program in which all stu- 
dents are enrolled when they begin college. Pos- 
ture tests and fitness tests are given the first week 
of school. Calisthenics, aerobics, and the funda- 
mentals of soccer and basketball constitute the 
first semester's program. Volleyball, softball, and 
tennis are taught in the second semester. In the 
first semester of the sophomore year, the stu- 
dents take swimming and square dancing. The 
second semester consists of badminton, golf, and 
archery. All students take the same program. The 
teachers are competent in, their activities and are 
committed to their tasks. You feel that all is not 
well. 

What will you do? 
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Case No. 3 


You are teaching a unit of gymnastics in a junior 
high school. There are twenty-four pupils in the 
class and the equipment is adequate. One of the 
students is a member of the varsity gymnastics 
team. The others are rank beginners. The class 
meets three times a week on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. It is coeducational. Write 
three lesson plans for the week of January 14-21. 
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physical education 


for people with 
disabilities 


International Year of the Child 1979 


The right to affection, love, and understanding. 

The right to adequate nutrition and medical care. 

The right to free education. 

The right to full opportunity for play and 
recreation. 

The right to a name and nationality. 

The right to special care, if handicapped. 

The right to be among the first to receive relief in 
times of disaster. 

The right to be a useful member of society and to 
develop individual abilities. 

The right to be brought up in a spirit of peace and 
universal brotherhood. 

The right to enjoy these rights, regardless of race, 
color, sex, religion, national or social origin." 

NE 


A Definition 


It was on 29 November 1975 that President 
Ford signed Public Law 94-142, Education for All 
Handicapped Children. This law became effec- 
tive on 1 October 1977 and full compliance by 
1980 was requested. The law mandates a free, 
appropriate, public education for all handi- 
capped children. 

Not long before this, Congress enacted the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973. Section 504 of that act 
guarantees the right of handicapped persons to 
jobs and services in health care facilities, social 
service agencies, schools and colleges, and other 
institutions receiving federal funds. These two 


laws spelled out a national commitment to edu- 
cate individuals with physical, mental, or emo- 
tional handicaps and to do it at public expense. 

As Boyer has pointed out, for children six to 
seventeen the law specifies that states and local 
school districts must: 


e Make every reasonable effort to locate 
handicapped children and give first priority 
to the most severely disabled. 

Evaluate the learning needs of each child, in 
consultation with parents and special edu- 
cation advisors, and develop an individual 
education program to meet these needs. 
Place each child in the least restricted envi- 
ronment possible, whether this be a hos- 
pital, a state institution, a private day school, 
a public school special education program, 
or a regular classroom. 

Periodically evaluate the child’s progress and 
make program changes if needed, again with 
parents and specialists helping to make de- 
cisions. 

Set up impartial hearing, appeal, and other 
due process procedures under which par- 
ents can challenge school decisions.* 


Public Law 94-142 provides for both an admin- 
istrative and a financial commitment on the part 
of our federal government. Of particular impor- 
tance to our profession is the fact that physical 
education has been identified as a necessary and 
required course of study under the umbrella of 
special education. 

While physical education, in its “adapted,” 
“remedial,” or “corrective” courses of study, has 
long been aware of the need to prepare teachers 


Figure 5.1 Indoor hockey for the physically handicapped is 
one facet of the program in the Milwaukee Public Schools. 
Courtesy of Journal of Physical Education and Recreation 


to deal with the handicapped, it has been gen- 
erally held that this should be the province of 
specially trained teachers and carried out in sep- 
arate programs. This philosophy has changed in 
the last few years. The new laws now point out 
that in public education the task of educating all 
children is the responsibility of all educational 
personnel. While specialists will still be needed to 
provide special services to those who are unable 
to benefit from the “normal” environment, they 
no longer have the total responsibility for that 
task. This has led to the more current practice of 
“mainstreaming” or “progressive inclusion” or 
educating the handicapped in “the least restric- 
tive environment.” 

While all of these terms are used to describe 
the trend toward educating moderately handi- 
Capped students in classes with nonhandicapped 
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students, there are slight differences in meaning 
among the three terms. These should be clearly 
understood by all involved. 

Mainstreaming is the educating of the mod- 
erately handicapped pupils with those who have 
no appreciable handicaps. In other words, it brings 
the handicapped into the mainstream of life with 
people of diverse ages, ethnic backgrounds, in- 
tellectual capacities, athletic abilities, and other 
special talents. 

Progressive inclusion is the gradual integration 
of the handicapped with the nonhandicapped. It 
is the opposite of “exclusion,” which has in many 
situations been common practice and which seg- 
regates the handicapped and the nonhandi- 
capped 

Educating the handicapped in the least restric- 
tive environment permits freedom for the hand- 
icapped to move among, play with, and interact 


Se 


with the nonhandicapped. It prepares them to go 
out in the world and work, play, and relax with 
all kinds of people without tension or embar- 
rassment. It.is also the most developmental for 
most students. 

Perhaps the best description of this notion is 
“education in the most enhancing and develop- 
mental environment.” If we define education as 
“learning through experiences and by interaction 
with the environment,” then this is certainly what 
we should try to accomplish in our programs for 
the handicapped. 


The Task 


Even though the law is fairly explicit and the 
explanations numerous, the task remains monu- 
mental. To sort out the mentally retarded, the 
partially crippled, the emotionally disturbed, the 
atypical, the educationally deprived, and other 
handicapped persons is difficult. To attempt to 
determine the degree of the handicap and to 
make a judgment about the “most enhancing en- 
vironment for each pupil” is challenging. To teach 
each pupil as an individual and to assess progress 
can only be done imperfectly. Nevertheless, the 
task must be begun. 

Each school setting will be different. The stage 
of programming will vary with every school. The 
preparation of the personnel will almost invari- 
ably demand attention. The parents of all chil- 
dren will need to be oriented and the community 
educated. The programs must be planned, and 
most important, every pupil must be examined 
and tested, assessed and classified. 

Some of the subtasks will be: 


e Educating all teachers. Seminars, in-service 
education, cross training, and extension 
courses should be utilized. 

Acquainting the staff and paraprofessionals 
with the program and enlisting their coop- 
eration and assistance. 

Identifying and employing specialists and co- 
ordinating personnel. 

Locating counselors, doctors, nurses, psy- 
chologists, and special education personnel 
and contacting them for their professional 
services. 


Figure 5.2 individual Education Programs (IEP) require a 
good deal of individual attention. Courtesy of Springfield 
College. 


e Preparing the nonhandicapped pupils for the 
entry of the handicapped into their world of 
study and play. 

Identifying and classifying all handicapped 
students and assigning them to appropriate 
classes, 

Teaching appropriate personnel the proper 
use of special equipment and facilities. 
Acquiring the necessary books, audiovisual 
aids, and teaching materials. 

Assessing attitudes and in some instances 
changing them. 


The Program 


Public Law 94-142 requires every school dis- 
trict receiving federal funds to locate and edu- 
cate at public expense all handicapped children. 
As mentioned previously, one of the first tasks is 
to locate them. The Department of Education is 
prepared to assist districts with procedures and 
technical advice in this effort. 

After those with handicaps have been identi- 
fied, they must be classified. It becomes obvious 
that there is a point at which some children, for 
their own good and the good of others, will need 
some form of separate education. All the “spe- 
cial” classes and institutions where the handi- 
capped have been segregated cannot suddenly 
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be emptied into the mainstream of education. This 
being the case, it becomes evident that two things 
are necessary — the best possible means of clas- 
sifying the retarded and/or handicapped chil- 
dren and an expanded and carefully planned 
educational program. 


Assessment and Evaluation 


Physical education has now been defined by 
law as part of special education. Motor, physical, 
and fitness needs and weaknesses must there- 
fore be assessed for each child. A determination 
must be made in each instance about whether or 
not specially designed physical education pro- 
grams are required. It becomes obvious then that 
assessment, evaluation, and classification become 
essential elements in the program. 

Assessment and evaluation are discussed in 
considerable detail in volume 1, number 9 of 
Practical Pointers, published by the American Al- 
liance for Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Dance. The introduction to this monograph 
is as follows: 


Specific purposes of physical education testing 
programs, assessment procedures, and evaluation 
strategies in general and under The Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act (P.L. 94-142) and 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (P.L. 
93-112) in particular include — i 


* Providing teachers, leaders, supervisors, parents, 
aides, attendants, and volunteers with 
information from which they can assess status 
of selected elements of motor development, 
physical fitness, and physical/motor proficiency 
for each child. 

* Serving as one way to diagnose an individual's 
specific strengths and abilities, weaknesses and 
deficiencies and to assess the individual's 
progress and development on selected 
elements of motor development, physical 
fitness, and physical/motor proficiency 

+ Using test results for remedial grouping, 
diagnostic and prescriptive purposes, for 
developing annual goals and short term 
instructional objectives in selected elements of 
motor development, physical fitness, and 
physical/motor proficiency for each child and 
for assessing the degree to which provisions of 
individualized education programs have been 


accomplished 
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Figure 5.3 The standing broad jump is one test of physical 
fitness for the handicapped. Courtesy of University of South 
Dakota 


* Giving students participating in specially 
designed physical education programs additional 
incentive to improve their levels of motor 
performance, physical fitness, and physical/ 
motor proficiency. 

Stimulating teachers of students receiving special 
education and related services and agencies 
serving these populations to upgrade their 
physical education, recreation, and sports 
programs. 

Aiding in determining what comes next in 
instruction. 

Determining effectiveness of certain activities, 
approaches, and methods for each child. 
Providing a record of growth, development, 
performance, improvement, and progress for 
each child.? 


Before a planning conference for a handi- 
capped child can be held, the child must be tested 
and examined to decide whether or not that child 
needs to be placed in a special institution for the 
severely handicapped or mainstreamed into reg- 
ular classes. The child must be identified on the 
basis of a defined handicapping condition and re- 
ferred for assessment according to state regula- 
tions. Levels of function in educational, 


psychological, medical, and sociological areas 
must be determined. If the eligibility committee 
decides the child is in need of special education 
services, an individualized planning conference 
must be held as prescribed by law. The Individ- 
ualized Education Program (IEP) for zach child 
should be developed by the committee at such 
a conference. 


Rules and regulations for P.L. 94-142 require that 
tests and other evaluation materials must — 


e Be provided and administered in the child's 
native tongue or other mode of communication 
unless it is clearly not feasible to do so. 

Be validated by trained personnel in 
conformance with instructions provided by the 
producer of the instrument. 

Be tailored to assess specific areas of 
educational need and not merely those 
designed to provide a single general intelligence 
quoiient. 

Be selected and administered so as to best 
ensure that when a test is administered to a 
child with impaired sensory, manual, or speaking 
skills, test results accurately reflect the child's 
aptitude or achievement level or whatever 
other factors the test purports to measure 
rather than reflecting the child’s impaired 
sensory, manual, or speaking skills except where 
these skills are factors which the test purports 
to measure, 

Not be a single procedure as a single criterion 
for determining an appropriate educational 
program for a child. 

Be conducted by a multidisciplinary team or 
group of persons including at least one teacher 
or other specialist with knowledge of the area 
of suspected disability. 

Deal with all areas related to the suspected 
disability including where appropriate health, 
vision, social and emotional status, general 
intelligence, academic performance, 
communicative states, and motor abilities.* 


Physical education intludes the development 
of movement patterns and motor skills; it em- 
bodies physical fitness and health-giving exercise; 
it has as its foundation the fostering of optimal 
growth and organic development; it does not 
omit cognitive learnings; and its influence on psy- 
chological outcomes is usually quite significant. 


The specific assessment responsibilities for 
which physical educators must be prepared are: 


1. To diagnose in some detail an individual’s 
strengths and weaknesses, abilities, and 
deficiencies, as well as his/her potential for 
development. 

2. To classify and group individuals on the 
basis of test and examination results. 

3. To assist in determining and establishing 
instructional objectives and long-term 
goals for each handicapped individual. 

4. To assess progress on the basis of the best 
available tests and measurements. 

5. To assist individuals to become motivated 
to grow and develop according to their 
potential. 

6. To assist with the determination of the ef- 
fectiveness of the various methods and 
approaches in physical education classes 
and in work with individuals. 

7. To record and organize the results as in- 
dicated by testing and observation. 


Testing Components of Physical 
Fitness 


Modifications for those students with disabili- 
ties have been made in the standardized tests of 
physical fitness. (See table 5.1.) The AAHPERD 
Youth Fitness Test has been modified for the 
handicapped and meets the criteria found in the 
rules and regulations in P.L. 94-142. Some sug- 
gestions for modifying other physical fitness tests 
are: 


* Modify the required performance as seems 
appropriate (i.e., the “bent arm hang” might 
be substituted for pull-ups). á 

e Adjust the scores according to the abilities 
of the handicapped. Competing with one- 
self rather than with others should be en- 
couraged. 

e Use mental age rather than chronological age 
when applying standard scores. 

* Try to make it possible for all to have some 
success. 

« Be creative in devising tests and competitive 
games. 

« Individualize tests in accordance with each 
pupil's ability. 
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Mentally retarded children and mentally re- 
tarded teenagers have traditionally been classi- 
fied as educable mentally retarded (EMR), 
trainable mentally retarded (TMR), and pro- 
foundly retarded. This system is based on IQ 
scores as follows: 


educable mentally retarded — between 50 and 
80 
trainable mentally retarded — between 25 and 
50 


profoundly retarded — from 0 to 25 


This system of classification has been found 
somewhat unsatisfactory because: 


* The IQ by itself is not an entirely valid or a 
complete criterion on the basis of which de- 
cisions with regard to placement can be 
made. 

* Classification on the basis of IQ often leads 
to overgeneralizing without sufficient infor- 
mation concerning each individual. 

* Classification on this basis assumes a sharp 
distinction between individuals with an IQ of 
49 and 51 and between 79 and 81. This is 
not a valid assumption. 

e This system labels individuals according to 
these categories, and such labeJs tend to 
become permanent. 

* More information about a wider group of 
characteristics determined on the basis of a 
more comprehensive examination is needed 
for the development of a satisfactory indi- 
vidualized education program. 


Psychologists have developed new proce- 
dures to more accurately assess and classify men- 
tally retarded students. An alternative procedure 
presented by Sprinthall and Sprinthall has been 
labeled the “Cascade” and has much to recom- 
mendit. The following paradigm and the authors’ 
explanation are worthy of serious thought as 
procedures for mainstreaming continue to be 
studied and improved: 

Alternative Educational Environments: 

Promoting Development 

Evelyn Deno’s “Cascade” clearly implies the need 

for differential diagnosis as well as differential 

service. The diagnosis problem, as we indicated, 
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involves broad assessment procedures in all areas 
of functioning. The critical assumption, however, 
is not the initial prescription — instead it’s the 
developmental program. From this point of view, 
the variety of categories of tetardation are, at 
best, only the immediate and temporary station 
for the child. Growth is determined by 
interaction. The labels are dangerous since it’s so 
easy to assume that the problems are safely 
locked up inside the child. Recalling the 
framework from Piaget, Bruner, J. McV. Hunt, and 
Robert White suggests the following educational 
assumptions: 


1. Retarded children develop through the same 
sequence of stages as “normal” children but 
at slower rates. 

2. The growth of retarded children thus 
depends on the same set of principles 
applicable to “regular” children, namely: (a) a 
rich, stimulating, abundant early environment 
(Hunt); (b) an active versus passive learning 
environment, including a heavy emphasis on 
practice and participation from the early 
years onward (Piaget and Bruner). 

3. Careful educational preparation is needed for 
stage growth and transition to the next stage 
“up.” This includes the process of 
“equilibration,” Piaget's term for a 
constructive match between the child’s 
functioning stage and the learning 
environment — for example, a rich stimulating 
sensory environment during the very early 
years. Developmental growth, as we have 
noted, depends on interaction between the 
child and the environment. The isomorphic 
view is just the opposite of this 
developmental assumption, namely, that the 
learning problem is a deficit locked up inside 
the body of the designated child.* 


This system takes into account the different 
rates of development for each child, the need for 
a rich and stimulating environment, active rather 
than passive learning, and a developmental in- 
teraction between the child and the environ- 
ment. 

Attention is also invited to the progression rec- 
ommended in the diagram (fig. 5.4). Gradual but 
continuous movement from special classes, to 
dual classes, to regular classes, and to classes for 
the exceptional student should be noted. This plan 
presents both challenge and intrinsic rewards and 
is worthy of emulation. 


Table 5.1 Youth Fitness Test and Adaptations 


Measured Component Youth Fitness Test 


Special Fitness Test 


Motor Fitness Test for Adapted AAHPER 


of Physical Fitness for Mildly Mentally Moderately Mentally Youth Fitness Test for 

Retarded Retarded Blind and Partially ; 

Sighted Students 
Shoulder girdle Pull-ups (boys) Flexed arm hang Flexed arm hang *Pull-ups (boys) 
muscular endurance Flexed arm hang (girls) *Flexed arm hang (girls) 
Abdominal muscular Sit-ups (bent kneein Sit-ups (straight leg in Sit-ups (bent leg in 30 *Sit-ups 
endurance one minute) one minute) seconds) 
Agility Shuttle-run Ruts! > for ail) weer ee ae Serta a 
Speed 50-yard dash 50-yard dash 50-yard dash **50-yard dash 
Cardiorespiratory 600-yard run-walk or — 300-yard run-walk 300-yard run-walk **600-yard run-walk 
endurance 9- or 12-minute run or 
1-or 1¥-mile run 

Leg power Standing long jump for Standing long jump for Standing long jump for *Standing long jump 


Coordination and 
explosive power of 
arm and shoulder 
girdle 


distance 


distance 


Softball throw for 
distance 


distance 


Softball throw for 
distance 


Height, weight, sitting 
bob and reach, 


for distance 


veeerieeccnenccnaneresaenennntne 


*Regular Youth Fitness 
Test Norms are used 


hopping, skipping, and **Special norms for 
a tumbling progression blind and partially 


are also included sighted students are 
used 
Reference* AAHPER Youth Fitness Special Fitness Test Motor Fitness Testing Physical Education and 
Test Manual ($2.50) Manual for Mildly Manual for the Recreation for the 
Mentally Retarded Moderately Mentally Visually Handicapped 
Persons ($2.25) Retarded ($3.95) ($3.25) 


*Each of these publications/manuals is available from AAHPER 


D Publication Sales (1900 Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 


22091) 
Source: AAHPER Practical Pointers, vol. 1, no. 9, p. 12 


The Individual Education Program (IEP) 


Of all the concepts included in P.L. 94-142, the 
notion of the Individual Education Program may 
well be the most significant. An IEP as specified 
by law is a written statement describing in con- 
siderable detail what the child’s educational ex- 


Statement of annual goals including short term 
instructional objectives. 
Statement of specific special education and 
related services to be provided to the child and 
the extent to which the child will be able to 
participate in regular educational programs. 
Projected dates for initiation of services and the 


periences will be. Inasmuch as instruction in anticipated duration of the services. 

physical education is defined by law as part of Appropriate objective criteria and evaluation 

special education, it must be included as part of procedures and schedules for determining on at 
least an annual basis whether short term 


the overall IEP. 


The Individual Education Program for each child 


must include: Because these are stated in general terms, it 
Statement of the child’s present levels of becomes necessary to elaborate to make the ap- 
educational performance. propriate application to physical education. The 
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Level 1 Exceptional children in regular 


Level 2 %, 


es 
% Y 
£ 7 
Level 3 2 Fart ume 
% special class 

ecco 
Level 4 
Level 5 
Level 6 

—— Home Bound 

Level 7 


in hospital, 
residential, or 
total care settings 


with or without supportive services 


Regular class attendance plus 
supplementary instructional services 


classes, 


Assignment of pupils to settings 
governed primarily by the school 
system 

Assignment of individuals to the 
settings governed primarily by 
health, correctional, welfare, or 
other agencies 


*Special schools in public school systems 


5.4 The “Cascade” classification system, from Evelyn 
Deno, “Special Education as Developmental Capital,” 


level of educational performance must include the 
organic development of the individual as well as 
the development of neuromuscular skills. The re- 
sults of the assessment program previously de- 
scribed are the basis for the IEP. 

The level of development must serve as the 
basis on which performance objectives are for- 
mulated. These together with the capabilities and 
aspirations of the pupil should be in harmony with 
the long-range goals. 

The means by which the pupil is to be edu- 
cated must be spelled out. Each IEP should be de- 
veloped with the goals and the capabilities in 
mind. It may include such specific skills as dance, 
swimming, running, jumping, or throwing balls. It 
may be one of play and games with others, it may 
consist of individual exercises, or it may be a 
combination of both. The IEP should spell out the 
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Exceptional Children 37 (1970): 229-37, Used by 
permission. 


means by which the program will be imple- 
mented. It must also include the equipment, fa- 
cilities, and other resources required. The method, 
the pupil-teacher ratio, the environment, and the 
dress should not be overlooked. 

In addition, the IEP should include items such 
as the dates the program will begin and end, the 
criteria for measuring progress, and the progres- 
sion that is planned. The records to be kept, the 
counseling sessions to be held, the meetings with 
parents, and all pertinent details should also be 
part of the IEP. 

Because education in the United States has 
always been essentially a state responsibility, each 
state will need to give special attention to this 
program. While the United States Department of 
Education has the responsibility to see that the 
program is initiated and while the states and local 
communities have the resources to implement the 


———— ee ae OSN 


law, it is a function of the state to monitor all local 
programs. Local school districts, in turn, have the 
responsibility for carrying out the provisions of P.L. 
94-142. Physical educators will, with guidance 
from specialists, actually carry out the physical 
education program at the person-to-person level. 


Suggestions and Guidelines 


Care must be taken to see that the entire pro- 
gram is completely nondiscriminatory. Pupils of 
all races, socioeconomic status, and religious be- 
liefs must have exactly the same opportunities to 
be educated under this law. 


Confidentiality of information should be scru- 


pulously respected. Considerable damage can be 
done through false rumors, idle gossip, and care- 
less speech. 

Flexibility must be a guiding principle. The pro- 
gram must be fitted to the pupil and not the pupil 
to the program. 

While there will be a few pupils who are 
unable to benefit from mainstreaming, every 
effort should be made to help individuals adjust 
to “regular” classes and “the least restrictive en- 
vironment.” Modifications and adaptations often 
require extra effort and additional time. Never- 
theless the attempt should be made to find a way 
to modify an IEP or to assist a class of the non- 
handicapped to adjust. 

A number of assessment devices and methods 
for obtaining information should be employed. 
To determine the needs of the various individuals 
in the psychomotor, physical, and affective do- 
mains is a tedious and difficult process. Formal and 
informal interviews, subjective and objective 
tests, and observational and anecdotal inputs are 
all needed. Interpretation in the light of all pos- 
sible information is important, 

While the emphasis is on mainstreaming where 
it is possible and advisable, there are pupils who 
need specially designed physical education pro- 
grams and who cannot benefit from being put 
into a regular class. There will also be a few who 
would be so disruptive in a regular class that it 
would be unfair to all concerned to mainstream 
them. Conscientious assessment and good judg- 
ment are the answer in such cases. 

One of the possibilities in appropriate in- 
stances will be “dual classes.” There are some 


pupils who will benefit most by being assigned to 
special physical education classes on some days 
and mainstreamed situations on other days. 

Evaluation, both subjective and objective, must 
be a continuous process. Assessment devices and 
procedures should be planned and used by per- 
sonnel who are trained in their use. Damage can 
be done through the use of sophisticated assess- 
ment techniques by untrained people. 

Constant attention should be given to the mo- 
tivation of each pupil. Opportunities for success, 
situations that lead to a feeling of personal 
achievement, positive reinforcement, meeting 
challenges successfully, and fun and joy should 
be frequent experiences for the handicapped. 

Competence in teaching the handicapped will 
include a knowledge of many teaching methods, 
creativeness in making adaptations, under- 
standing of the pupils’ feelings, an appropriate 
sense of humor, a buoyant and cheerful dispo- 
sition, and a sincere desire to assist each child to 
develop. 

It is important to judge each handicapped per- 
son’s performance and progress on the basis of 
his/her individual capabilities. Comparisons should 
be made with an individual's own past perfor- 
mance rather than with the achievements of 
others. Individual development is the key. 

Motivational devices of many kinds have 
proven helpful. Recognition, rather than mone- 
tary value, should be emphasized. Self-esteem, 
self-actualization, and eventually self-transcen- 
dence are the most enduring forms of motiva- 
tion. 

Public demonstrations in which the handi- 
capped participate are helpful. Public recognition 
is an excellent motivating factor and also a way 
of developing interest and support. 

Appropriate expectations can be intensely 
motivating. Many a handicapped child has pro- 
gressed unbelievably because of another per- 
son’s confidence and belief in his/her ability. 
Expectations should, of course, be of a reason- 
able magnitude. 

Individual differences go far beyond the phys- 
ical realm. Some pupils are more competitive than 
others and react favorably to competition. There 
will be differences in pain tolerance. Certain pupils 
receive much more positive reinforcement from 
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parents than do others. There will be differences 
in religious beliefs, in natural disposition, in ap- 
pearances and self-concept, and in many other 
ways. Because of this, it is important not only to 
prepare IEPs for all individuals but also to deal with 
them in the light of their particular traits and ca- 
pacities. 

The freedom of an individual to progress at 
her/his own speed is one of the basic principles 
of mainstreaming. While the sequential devel- 
opment of various dimensions of the human or- 
ganism seems to be quite consistent among 
individuals, the pace at which they develop is 
varied. The teacher who keeps this in mind will 
be most successful with the handicapped. 

Arich, stimulating environment, active learning 
with constant feedback, positive reinforcement, 
and a series of structured tasks have been rec- 
ommended for the mentally retarded. These are 
the basic ingredients of individualized instruction 
or what others have termed “precise teaching.” 

Moderate heterogeneity rather than homo- 
geneity in the classroom provides a rich environ- 
ment. This is one of the basic principles of 
mainstreaming and is therefore recommended. 

The establishment of ‘special classes” often 
results in “labeling.” Labeling often leads to neg- 
ative self-concept and low expectations. This is 
also part of the rationale for mainstreaming. 

The use of volunteers to assist with programs 
for the handicapped can be beneficial both to the 
helpers and to those helped. It is therefore rec- 
ommended that such assistance be encouraged 
for those pupils needing special services. 


Mainstreaming and Sports 


The problems that sometimes arise when in- 
tegrating the handicapped with the nonhandi- 
capped are not always easily solved. Nevertheless 
one must keep in mind the fact that the handir 
capped have a deep need to play games with 
others and to “belong” in a group of peers. The 
handicapped should not be relegated to nonpar- 
ticipatory functions if it is possible for them to ac- 
tually take part. 

if handicapped individuals are to join with their 
peers in a game of floor hockey, soccer, or bas- 
ketball, there must be some preparation. Unless 
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Figure 5.5 Many sports can be modified so the 
handicapped can participate. Courtesy of Springfield 
College. 


they are truly accepted and given an actual op- 
portunity to handle a hockey stick or a ball, the 
effort toward mainstreaming may boomerang. It 
has been found, however, that most nonhandi- 
capped students will be helpful and generous. It 
is also true that involvement in a mainstreamed 
game will be beneficial to the nonhandicapped 
and will meet some of their deep-felt needs. 

It is not realistic to expect varsity athletes to 
compete only in games where the handicapped 
are also participating. Insofar as possible, all stu- 
dents should be given the opportunity to com- 
pete at the highest level of which they are 
capable. Good educational experiences will 
accrue from playing in situations where individ- 
uals are challenged and also in situations where 
they participate with peers who are performing 
in spite of their handicaps. 

Adaptation and modification are two key con- 
cepts in mainstreaming for sports. Some exam- 


ples are: 


¢ Use adapted rackets for badminton, paddle 
ball, and other racket sports. 

+ Adapt the rules in games like volleyball and 
basketball so that all are required to partici- 
pate in order to score. 

+ Arrange for the less-mobile students to take 
part without moving around too much 


e Distribute handicapped students evenly 
among squads or teams. 

e Use larger bats (not heavier) for the handi- 
capped players in softball. 

e Insist on guarding a wheelchair player from 
a distance of two or three steps. 

e Use softer balls for many of the common 
games. 

e In games such as flag football, fasten the rip 
flag to wheelchairs instead of individuals. 

e Allow wheelchair players to use their foot- 
rests or specially provided devices to move 
balls in soccer, speedball, and similar games. 

e Use special sports wheelchairs wherever 
possible. Institutions should keep several of 
these available. 


Many other adaptations are possible. Cre- 
ativity is the key. 

Susan Grosse in the January 1978 issue of Prac- 
tical Pointers has summarized some salient 
thoughts in the following paragraphs: 


Expecting handicapped students to join a.class of 
their nonhandicapped peers and participate in a 
team sports activity on an equal basis with them is 
an unrealistic goal. However, it is equally 
unrealistic to assume that because a student may 
move slower or in a different manner, possibly 
think slower, or receive information from altered 
sensory data that participation in team sports with 
nonhandicapped students is impossible. 
Assignment to study hall or relegation of 
handicapped students to score keeping duties is 
no longer an acceptable alternative to 
appropriate physical education instruction in team 
sports. 

With instructional emphasis on individual skill 
development and a class atmosphere that 
encourages all to participate to the best of their 
abilities, mainstreaming can flourish and everyone 
involved can benefit. It is at the upper elementary 
and middle or junior high school level that 
foundations in team sports skills are established in 
class and applied during intramural programs. 
Whether the handicapped student is to go on and 
participate in varsity athletics in high school or join 
an adult wheelchair sports program, he/she 
needs the same instructional opportunities as 
nonhandicapped students. Whether the individual 
is to become a sports announcer or a television 
football fan, he/she still needs a basic knowledge 
of how the game is played.” 


Physical Education Mainstreaming 
at the College Level 


There are some implications in P.L. 94-142 that 
apply especially to colleges and universities. 
Whether we talk about the program for all stu- 
dents at that level or discuss the professional 
preparation programs in physical education, we 
find that this law has brought about changes that 
cannot be ignored by teachers of physical edu- 
cation in college. 

Reminick, in his article Mainstreaming at the 
College Level, has described the program at 
Cleveland State College. An adapted physical ed- 
ucation program is available to all students who, 
because of physical disabilities, cannot partici- 
pate in regular physical education classes. This 
begins with assessment end evaluation and the 
determination of the capabilities of each student. 
The course meets twice a week, one day of which 
is spent on corrective and development exer- 
cises, and the other in aquatic or recreational skill 
development activities. Programs are specifically 
planned for the blind or partially sighted, students 
with orthopedic impairments, those with neuro- 
muscular impairments, the deaf and/or hearing 
impaired, and those with temporarily disabling 
conditions. 


The major aim is to help all handicapped students 
to become capable of being mainstreamed into 
regular classes as soon as possible. Physicians, 
therapists, and others who have professional 
expertise in special or adapted physical education 
are involved in this cooperative project. Students 
who have completed part of their professional 
education in related fields are enlisted as student 
aides and graduate assistants." 


Dirocco points out that all physical education 
teachers must now be trained more adequately 
to work with the handicapped. They must be 
prepared well enough so they will not be threat- 
ened when placed in a mainstreaming situation. 
Positive attitudes toward the handicapped must 
be developed in all who are preparing to teach 
physical education. 

Rather than having one course in adapted 
physical education, all of the material dealing with 
the education of the handicapped is divided into 
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modules, each containing one or more capsules 
‘of knowledge and technique needed for working 
in a mainstreamed environment. 


The effects of physical disabilities on movement 
mechanics would go into one module, the legal 
implications of P.L. 94-142 into another, percep- 
tual-motor learning problems into ancther and 
psychological implications of handicaps into still 
another.? 


We see, then, that courses like The Adminis- 
tration of Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Dance could have a unit or module on P.L. 
94-142 and its interpretations; the physiological 
principles pertaining to handicapped conditions 
could be taught in The Physiology of Exercise; and 
the effect of delayed maturation in a course in 
Growth and Development. Likewise, something 
about mainstreamed intramurals could go into 
one module, dance therapy in another, and the 
advantages of hydrotherapy in still another. 

The point of all of this is simply that if all phys- 
ical education teachers are going to have handi- 
capped individuals in their classes and work with 
them in preparing IEPs, it is incumbent upon them 
and the professional preparation institution to 
become qualified. Not only must individuals be 
changed to meet the needs but equipment, fa- 
cilities, and programs must also be modified. 

If these things are going to be done piecemeal 
by a large number of people, it is essential that 
there be a highly qualified mainstream coordi- 
nator. This coordinator should have a major in 
adapted physical education, physical therapy, 
corrective therapy, special education, or health 
education. A sound knowledge of the pertinent 
laws, experience in scheduling and curriculum 
development, and considerable administrative 
ability would be helpful. A creative mind can do 
much to speed up adjustments and modifica- 
tions, Above all, the coordinator should be ef- 
fective in working with many kinds of people and 
should be committed to the task. 


Mainstreaming and Intramurals 


The mainstreaming movement has as one of 
its principle objectives that of assisting handi- 
Capped individuals to become as independent as 
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possible. One of the ways in which a school or 
a college can support this direction is to bring the 
handicapped into the intramural program. 

The University of New Mexico has set an ex- 
ample in this effort. One of the first steps was to 
establish an intramural campus recreation pro- 
gram. Aims and objectives included the provision 
of a variety of recreational activities for the hand- 
icapped students, the encouragement of all to 
participate, the securing of adequate facilities, and 
the modification of rules and regulations so that 
they could have a satisfactory experience. 

The program includes the scheduling of intra- 
mural activities, the offering of instructional pro- 
grams, and the organizing of recreational clinics. 

Swimming, tennis, archery, table tennis, yoga, 
weight training, badminton, bowling, and chess 
are among the activities in the program. Wheel- 
chair basketball is one of the favorites,” 

Educational institutions that take seriously their 
responsibility for mainstreaming must spend a 
good deal of effort and money modifying the fa- 
cilities. New buildings must be planned and con- 
structed with the handicapped in mind. Traffic 
patterns must be carefully studied and sufficient 
ramps, special doors, hydraulic lifts, and wide 
hallways provided. 

In all successful intramural programs, there will 
be a strong emphasis on public relations and good 
communications. A recreation coordinating 
council can do much to enhance communication, 
coordinate scheduling, assist with testing ar- 
rangements, and support those who administer 
the intramural programs for the handicapped. 

The administration of an iniramural program 
for the handicapped differs only slightly from the 
program conducted for all students. The organi- 
zation and management of intramural programs 
is described in considerable detail in chapter 9 

Helpful, also, as a guideline for dealing with in- 
tramurals for the handicapped is the following 
quotation from the article by Perez and Gu- 
tierrez: 


Being part of the adult world of fun and 
recreation is the hope of all young people, 
including those with physical, mental, and 
emotional handicaps." 


Miscellaneous Hints and Comments 


The following are a few hints and suggestions 
drawn from many sources, both oral and written. 
It is hoped they may suggest other creative ideas 
for those in the arena, dealing with the handi- 
capped on a daily basis. 


1. Camps seem to be an ideal setting for 
mainstreaming programs. There are many 
different activities, there is freedom from 
pressure to succeed, there is the feeling 
of teamwork on the part of the child and 
the leader, and the environment encour- 
ages interaction among all campers. 

2. Swimming is particularly advantageous as Figure 5.6 Swimming is particularly advantageous as a sport 


a program for the handicapped. Water is for the handicapped. However a great deal of personal 
a good therapeutic agent and helps the attention is needed. Courtesy of AAHPERD. 


disabled to adjust to physical problems. 
The buoyancy of the body in the water, 
the gentle resistance to movement, and 
the fun of splashing about are all part of 
an environment where both joy and de- 
velopment occur. 

3. Some approaches helpful in main- 
streaming programs are — pairing a hand- 
icapped with a nonhandicapped, peer 
tutoring, contrast techniques, team 
teaching, circuit patterns, and supplemen- 
tary physical education classes. 

4. Within classes, modifications and accom- 
modations reported as being useful are — 
beeper balls and tees for the blind, re- 
quiring that a certain percentage of passes 
must go to a wheelchair player, requiring 
that all free throws in basketball be shot 
by a handicapped person, using scooter 
boards for all players, using individuals on 
crutches as goalies, giving the handi- 
capped extra strikes in softball, and or- 
ganizing relays so that a wheelchair 
student on each team can participate.” 

5. Some well-integrated programs have had 
success with “reverse mainstreaming.” In 
such programs, a few nondisabled per- 
sons are included in classes where there 
are a large number of disabled persons. 
This puts the nondisabled persons in the 
minority, and they are the ones who tend 
to feel “different.” At the same time, the 
disabled person may be in the role of the 


helper. Such experiences are constructive 
for both groups. 


_ The following are some general principles 


that may be helpful to those who are 
working with the atypical and who wish 
to understand them and assist them psy- 
chologically: 


a) A physical education teacher must con- 
centrate on the pupil and not the disa- 
bility, She/he will then learn to know and 
treat her/him as a person and not as a 
handicapped individual. 

b) Every effort must be made to organize 
programs for the handicapped so as to 
compensate for possible gaps in educa- 
tional backgrounds, for absences due to 
the need for special treatment, and for 
the difficulties encountered with respect 
to regular attendance in inclement 
weather. 

c) Handicapped individuals should be en- 
couraged to understand their own condi- 
tion. Too often they are either 
discouraged because they think they are 
worse off than they really are or unrealist- 
ically optimistic and hopeful so as to later 
suffer a “let down” when faced with 
reality. 

d) Most handicapped individuals desperately 
want to conform, and resent segregation. 
Every effort should be made to provide 
opportunities for them to work and play 
with normal children of their own age. 
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e) Tasks must be kept within the range of 
the pupils’ ability. Repeated failures can 
cause too much anxiety and even emo- 
tional damage to those who are already 
burdened with mental and physical prob- 
lems 


f) Adolescence brings with it special prob- 
lems for the handicapped. At this age 
they are especially sensitive to corrective 
devices, braces, and abnormalities. They 
are faced with all the problems which 
normal children have at this age, and 
these are accentuated by their disabilities. 

g) Efforts to conceal handicaps and defects 
sometimes lead to compensations, both 
physical and mental. Psychologists gener- 
ally agree that physical impairments are 
among the important causes of pro- 
nounced adjustive reactions. 

h) The person who is atypical resents being 
pitied, but needs understanding. The 
manner in which she/he is treated by 
schoolmates, friends, and teachers is one 
of the significant factors in the degree of 
her/his adjustment or maladjustment. 
Handicapped individuals are usually more 
than normally bitter toward thoughtless 
remarks and unkind acts. 

i) The handicapped person must be helped 
to understand the consequences of his/ 
her response to his/her condition. She/he 
must choose between withdrawal and 
participation, daydreaming and facing 
reality, responses which lead to a solution 
and those which increase the problem. 


All aspects of psychotherapy become impor- 
tant in dealing with handicapped individuals. 
Because participation and resocialization are 
so important, attention must be given to rec- 
reational and occupational therapy as an ad- 
junct to physical therapy. The needs to feel 
wanted, to belong; to be a person of worth, 
and to be a contributing member of society 
become especially acute when an individual 
has a physical impairment or a mental hand- 
icap. Once again we must emphasize that the 
handicapped should be treated as a 
person first and foremost and that there 
should not be an inordinate attention on the 
affected part.” 


Adreretierng the Program 


7. Regardless of an individual child’s specific 
condition, various strategies exist for in- 
troducing and improving relationships be- 
tween handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children. For example: 


a) Arrange with parents for special needs 
and nonspecial needs children to play to- 
gether outside of school. 

b) Individualize the curriculum for all chil- 
dren, not just special needs children. 

c) Establish respect for individuals as the 
prime classroom value. 

d) Create a safe, protected environment so 
that children can risk forming relation- 
ships. 

e) Explain individual differences to children in 
a neutral, value-free manner. 

f) Read aloud books and stories that deal 
with differences. 

g) Answer children’s questions directly and 
honestly. 

h) Reinterpret actions for children in behav- 
iorally observable terms — e.g., “Her/his 
legs don’t work very well,” or “It’s hard 
for her/him to hold your hand without 
squeezing it.” 

i) Encourage children to use behavioral ex- 
planations rather than labels. 

j) Design and guide positive interactions be- 
tween children based on a common in- 
terest or curricular experience. 

k) Encourage all children to talk about feel- 
ings such as fear and anger — and help 
them begin to understand and govern 
these emotions. 

I) Encourage spontaneous dramatic play and 
role playing to help nonhandicapped chil- 
dren identify with the experience of spe- 
cial needs children — e.g., using crutches, 
walkers, hearing aids, crawling, or limping. 

m) Create opportunities for all parents to 
meet with each other to discuss their re- 
actions to mainstreaming. 


Adaptive, Remedial, and Corrective 
Physical Education 


Whether it be “adaptive,” “remedial,” or 
“corrective” physical education, mainstreaming 
is still applicable as is the idea of educating pupils 
in the least restrictive environment. All pupils in 
any of the above programs should, to the extent 


possible, benefit from interaction with individuals 
who are not impaired physically, mentally, or 
emotionally. The physical educator who is pre- 
paring to be an administrator should, however, 
be able to distinguish among these terms. 

Adaptive physical education refers to the 
physical education programs and methods that 
are adapted, modified, or adjusted to the needs, 
capabilities, and limitations of persons with hand- 
icaps. Individuals who need such a program might 
be temporarily ill, suffering from a curable injury, 
or afflicted with a permanent disability. In all such 
instances, the program, methods, equipment, and 
facilities should be geared to the needs of the in- 
dividuals. 

Remedial physical education in its narrower 
sense refers to the programs that are designed to 
assist those who have never had the opportunity 
to learn skills or for some other reason have fallen 
behind what would normally be expected of 
them. Such children should benefit from extra 
periods of instruction or more individual atten- 
tion. Very often it is a matter of some intensive 
training on specific motor skills. 

Corrective physical education refers to pro- 
grams designed to correct specific defects. Pupils 
who are overweight, have poor posture, are 
malnourished, or have perceptual-motor handi- 
caps should be assisted to overcome such cor- 
rectable conditions. They should be 
mainstreamed as much as possible as these hand- 
icaps are being corrected. 


Summary 
i 

The United States government has made a na- 
tional commitment to take care of all handi- 
capped children and to educate them at public 
expense. Whether they be physically disabled, 
mentally retarded, or psychologically handi- 
capped, they are to receive a free, appropriate, 
and public education. Public Law 94-142 and 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 are 
the legal documents that mandate these pro- 
grams. 

It is also agreed that handicapped students are 
to join the classes of the nonhandicapped when- 
ever possible. This is called “mainstreaming.” An- 


other way of describing the mandate is to say that 
all pupils are to be educated in the most en- 
hanced and the least restrictive environment. 
Heterogeneity in the classroom is thought to be 
the best means of enriching the environment dnd 
giving students freedom to interact with others. 

To implement the mandates of the law, it be- 
comes necessary to sort out the mentally re- 
tarded, the partially crippled, the atypical, and the 
educationally deprived and to develop with each 
of them an individual education program (IEP). To 
do this, it is necessary to assess and to classify. 
Each child is tested and examined, and decisions 
are made about the most enhancing and devel- 
opmental environment for that specific person. 

Using the level of development and the ca- 
pabilities and aspirations of the pupils as a basis, 
the IEP is next worked out with parents, teachers, 
and others concerned. The methods, programs, 
and specific activities are then spelled out. 

In the implementation of the mainstreaming - 
program, many groups of people must be pre- 
pared to assume the various responsibilities. The 
federal government establishes the basic regula- 
tions and interprets them. The state education 
departments guide and assist local districts in 
planning and operating their training programs 
and in the distribution of funds. The local districts 
institute and operate programs to inform and ed- 
ucate the school personnel, the parents, and the 
entire community. 

Evaluation must be continuous and constant. 
The progress of the pupils is measured and re- 
corded. The qualifications of the faculty and the 
cooperation of the administration are investi- 
gated. Seminars, institutes, and other forms of in- 
service training are organized. The effects of the 
entire physical education program for both the 
handicapped and the nonhandicapped are 
studied. 

Mainstreaming takes place in camps, in rec- 
reation centers, in classrooms, and on the athletic 
fields. Dance, aquatics, sports, and fitness exer- 
cises are especially conducive to pleasant and 
beneficial interaction. Education in the least re- 
strictive environment is the law of the land. Rightly 
administered it can benefit the entire population. 
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Sources of Assistance 


For those who need assistance in their efforts 
to comply with P.L. 94-142 and Section 504, the 
following sources are listed: 


1. The American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation, and Dance, 1900 
Association Drive, Reston, Virginia 22091. 
Especially recommended are issues of 
Practical Pointers, volume 1, which apply 
directly to mainstreaming. Address letters 
c/o Publication Sales. ` 

2. Dr. Thomas M. Vdola, Director, Project 
Active, Township of Ocean School Dis- 
trict, 163 Monmouth Road, Oakhurst, 
New Jersey 07755. Schools throughout the 
nation are joining this program. 

3. Mr. Ash Hayes, Executive Director, Presi- 
dent’s Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports, Washington, D.C. 20201. The 
many examples of successful fitness pro- 
grams for both the handicapped and the 
nonhandicapped aie informative and in- 
spirational. 

4. The National Center on Educational Media 
and Materials tur the Handicapped, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
43210. They have a computer-based re- 
trieval system for the storage of materials 
on the education of the handicapped. 

5. State Education Department, Division for 
Handicapped Children, SEIMC, 55 Elk 
Street, Albany, New York 12224. They 
have available printed materials on the 
education of the handicapped. 

6. The Council for Exceptional Children In- 
formation Center, 1920 Association Drive, 
Reston, Virginia 22091. The purpose of this 
center is to assemble, store, and dissemi- 
nate materials relating to the education of 
the handicapped. 
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Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You are the director of physical education in 
Lincoln High School, and you are trying your best 
to develop a sound program of physical educa- 
tion including mainstreaming and in compliance 
with P.L. 94-142. Two members of the school 
board have received complaints from influential 
parents who insist that their children are being 
held back in their development because they are 
forced to adjust to the physically and mentally 
handicapped children who are in the classes with 
them. Standard assessment procedures were 
used to classify students for physical education 
and the handicapped students who were ad- 
mitted to the “regular” classes. The principal of 
the high school has asked you to accompany him 
to the next meeting of the school board and pre- 
sent your case. 


What stand would you take? What arguments 
would you use? What else would you do? 


Case No. 2 


Mr. Smith, one of the veteran teachers of 
physical education in Monmouth College, has 
been asked to introduce the program of main- 
streaming in his adapted physical education class. 
He does not believe in the program and tells the 
class how he feels. He refuses to change his po- 
sition and does not want to include this topic in 
his course. You are the academic dean of the col- 
lege and believe that since P.L. 94-142 has 
become the law, the students majoring in phys- 
ical education should graduate prepared to de- 
velop programs that are in compliance. 


What are the principles of administration that 
apply here? What are the alternatives? How 
would you proceed? 
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class management 


and teaching 
methods 


Pedagogy may be defined as the art and science 
of teaching, It includes the ability to develop a 
climate conducive to learning, the knack of clear 
communication, skill in organizing classwork, high 
competency in the specific material to be taught 
and learned, and the art of dealing with human 
beings.’ 


—— EEE 


The “master teacher” in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation must have a deep commit- 
ment to the optimum development of the pupil, 
know the subject matter thoroughly, have the 
ability to adapt teaching methods to the needs of 
the pupil and the situation at hand, be willing to 
work long hours to accomplish objectives and 
attain goals, and have an insatiable and con- 
tinuing desire to learn and to improve. 

Listing these qualifications is a vast oversimpli- 
fication. A commitment to the development of 
the pupil includes attempting to understand and 
appreciate the nature, needs, and capabilities of 
each one and to realize that programs must be 
individualized to the extent that resources make 
it possible. Each person has an individual biolog- 
ical time clock for the various stages of devel- 
opment and cannot be held rigidly to an arbitrary 
time sequence 

While it is true that the abilities and personal 
characteristics of all children generally fall into the 
bounds of a normal curve, it must also be re- 
membered that there are many who will be at 
the two extremes. It follows, therefore, that rigid 
standards for grading and for expectations can 
be nondevelopmental in many cases. This is one 


of our serious problems in a country like the 
United States where mass education is an impor- 
tant tenet. 

Individualization is the cry of the day. Educa- 
tion for the handicapped and the exceptional child 
are receiving attention, which is long overdue. 
This is good. Nevertheless we must also ask our- 
selves, “What about the middle eighty percent?” 
Reason tells us, of course, that the middle eighty 
percent can be taught with mass teaching 
methods, which include a variety of movements 
and motor skills. It is true that pupils learn from 
each other and that group teaching creates an at- 
mosphere conducive to learning and lack of ten- 
sion. At least this is true for those who are not 
going to be humiliated by performing in front of 
their peers and for those who are not so profi- 
cient that the standard performance presents no 
challenge. 

As we discuss class management and teaching 
methods, we should consider them in the light of 
the following: 


* The conduct and the organization of classes 
should be such that each pupil can begin 
from where he/she is and not from an ar- 
bitrary standard representing the “normal” 
or “average.” 

* Because it is not realistic to teach each pupil 
separately, the majority will benefit by a di- 
versified and well-taught program aimed at 
the middle of the class. 

e Within these bounds, it is possible to give 
special assistance to those who need it, to 
encourage the best performers to assist the 
more inept, and to pay enough individual at- 
tention to all so that none feel ignored. 


Planning for Classes 


Yearly plans, seasonal plans, and daily plans will 
be formulated by the conscientious teacher. Sea- 
sonal, weekly, and daily practice plans will be 
prepared by the coaching staff. In all instances, 
the instruction will be only as good as the plan- 
KAARE p i ning. 

ET d Plans, particularly long-range plans, must not 
j be too rigid. Situations change from month to 
month and from week to week. Even daily plans 
sometimes need to be altered. Long-range plans 
are much more general than short-range plans. 
Daily lesson plans contain by far the most detail. 

For short-range and particularly for daily plans, 
the following outline indicates the items that 
should be included. 


1. Identifying details 
a) Name of course or unit of instruction 
b) Date and time of day 
c) Instructor and/or aides 
d) Location of teaching and/or learning 
facility 
e) Materials and equipment 
2. Objectives of instructional unit 


Figure 6.1 Learning the fundamentals of gymnastics in à ; 
fourth grade appears to be enjoyable. Courtesy of Central 3. Subject matter and/or skills to be learned 
Elementary School, Larchmont, New York 4. Methods 


a) Teaching approach and presentation 
b) Class participation and involvement 
c) Instructional media (audiovisual, etc.) 
. Organization of instruction 
a) Team teaching 
b) Individual lectures 
c) Demonstrations 
d) Assignment of instructors 
e) Organization of class 
6. Resources (bibliographical, outdoor, au- 
diovisual, etc.) 
a) For class preparation 
b) For teacher preparation 
c) For additional outside reading and 


+ Some heterogeneity can enhance learning 
experiences and provide an opportunity to 
play and work with those who are inferior 
and those who are superior. This is part of 
the reality of life. 

When classifying students for sports, dance, 
and other activities, one must consider the 
fact that one pupil may excel in one activity 
and another in a different activity. Likewise 
the inept performer in one unit of instruction 
may do much better in another unit 

There will be those individuals who need 
special services and attention and who are 


uw 


not able to benefit by being a member of study 
7. Appraisal and evaluation 
the regular class. Special classes where in- a) Testing 


dividual attention can be given to each of 


these pupils will then be necessary b) Recording 


c) Describing critical incidents and be- 


Keeping in mind the above statements, let us havior 
now review some of the practical considerations d) Interpreting results 
in preparing for and conducting physical educa- e) Reporting 
tion classes 
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Many forms are available for lesson planning, 
and many outlines for formal lesson plans. Precise 
planning becomes increasingly difficult as more 
flexibility, movement exploration, student lead- 
ership, and student involvement are included in 
teaching approaches. More time must of neces- 
sity be devoted to the planning of learning units 
as team teaching and the use of para- 
professionals increases. 

Assigning Duties 

One of the important administrative functions 
is the assignment of duties to staff members. A 
good administrator wili maintain a list of the qual- 
ifications and specialties of each staff member. 
This list will indicate their teaching strengths and 
weaknesses and other areas of expertise. 

The problem of teacher load is particularly 
complex in a program where physical education 
and athletics are organizationally combined. A 
judgment must be made about the amount of 
credit one should give a staff member for 
coaching, taking tickets, committee work, admin- 
istrative duties, advising students, doing research, 
and many other necessary activities. 

In the majority of secondary schools and many 
junior high schools, the principle of “extra pay for 
extra duty” applies, and a schedule of remuner- 
ation is established. In colleges and universities, it 
is more common to give staff members credit for 
a percentage of their teaching load for such re- 
sponsibilities. Formulas have been devised and are 
recommended for estimating the worth of each 
nonteaching activity. Regardless of such assis- 
tance, however, the equalization of load in or- 
ganizations as complex as departments of health, 
physical education, recreation, and athletics is a 
time-consuming task. It is also an important re- 
sponsibility, the success of which can be signifi- 
cant in keeping up the morale of the organization. 
More about this problem and its solutions is pre- 
sented in chapter 14, “Management of Per- 
sonnel.” 

Regardless of the problems involved, teachers 
and coaches must be assigned to classes and 
sports. The basic principle involved is “the best 
person for the job.” The most successful de- 
partments are those in which staff members have 
been carefully selected for their ability to teach 


and coach particulár activities (or subjects) and 
where the staff is in balance with the needs of the 
department. A good administrator will give’ this, 
function a considerable amount of attention. 


Differential Staffing 


Becoming an important concept in administra- 
tion, differential staffing involves, essentially, the 
following: 


* Classifying teachers. They may be “master,” 
“senior,” or “junior” teachers. They may be 
supervisors, managers, curriculum consul- 
tants, staff teachers, or associate teachers. 
They may be paraprofessionals, head 
coaches, or assistant coaches. They will be 
classified in some sort of hierarchy, de- 
pending upon the particular institution. 

An evaluation process, usually one in which 
teachers themselves are involved. Compe- 
tence and effectiveness are rewarded and 
“merit” considered in salary increments. 
The guidance and assistance of junior or in- 
experienced teachers by those who have 
demonstrated their competence and have 
had greater length of service. Professional 
advancement is continually emphasized and 
encouraged. 


The underlying philosophy of differentiated 
staffing is that each teacher or coach is an indi- 
vidual and should be evaluated and rewarded as 
such. Some will advance and grow faster than 
others. Some will demonstrate their effectiveness 
to a greater degree than others. Individuals are 
to be rewarded on the basis of value to the school 
and positive influence on the students. Length of 
service and tenure should no longer be the sole 
bases for promotions and increases in salary. 

There is no doubt that moving everyone up 
the professional ladder only on the basis of length 
of service and educational background can lead 
in some cases to stagnation and may have a de- 
bilitating effect on the faculty. It has also been 
found, however, that when there is too great an 
emphasis on evaluation by peers and the dispar- 
ities among salaries of individuals who have the 
same duties and length of service are too wide, 
real problems can arise. It is very difficult to assess 
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Figure 6.2 Each activity requires its own special teaching 
method. Courtesy of Texas Woman’s University 


accurately the difference in effectiveness be- 
tween a dramatics teacher, a coach, a physics 
teacher, and a teacher of English. 

Probably good administrators, who are fair and 
who consult intensively with their staff about per- 
sonnel problems of all kinds, will utilize the best 
principles of differentiated staffing and combine 
them with other tested tenets of good personnel 
administration. 


Teaching Methods 


Books have been written on pedagogy and the 
various teaching methods. Teaching methods may 
generally be classified into two areas — methods 
that are teacher centered and methods that are 
student centered. Obviously the scope of this text 
does not permit detailed discussion of all of these. 
However the organization of classes for op- 
timum learning is managerial in character and 
merits some mention. The following constitutes 
a summary of trends in teaching approaches with 
a brief statement of their identifying characteris- 
tics and their uses. 


MOVEMENT EXPLORATION 


This is a version of problem solving utilized in 
learning the fundamentals of movement. The 
teacher challenges the students to perform a task, 
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giving them the opportunity to respond as they 
see fit. Movement exploration has met with the 
most favor at the preschool and elementary 
levels, although it also has some characteristics 
that recommend it for use with older students. 
Objectives include creative self-expression, the 
love of moving for its own sake, and the moti- 
vation that is a part of problem solving. 


DIRECTED PLAY 


This method is especially appropriate for 
teaching games at the elementary level. Children 
as well as teachers take turns teaching games of 
their choice. Classes may divide spontaneously 
into groups, each playing its own game. Teachers 
assist when needed and serve as catalysts to keep 
things moving. They will also present a number 
of new games of their choosing to assure the 
learning of new developmental activities. 


THE DIRECT METHOD 


Sometimes termed the traditional method, it 
consists of carefully planned lessons in which the 
teacher presents and demonstrates an activity, 
asks the students to attempt it, and follows their 
progress with appropriate teaching hints and 
helps. When performances become reasonably 
satisfactory, pupils are drilled until fundamental 
skills become automatized. They are then used in 


games, often of considerable complexity. Perfec- 
tion of execution and coaching the individual and 
the team are characteristics of this method. Mas- 
tery of fundamentals and their effective utiliza- 
tion in complex motor tasks are stressed. 


THE “FELT NEED” METHOD 


Reminiscent of the “whole-part-whole’” and 
the traditional methods, this is commonly used in 
many physical education classes, especially where 
highly organized team games constitute the con- 
tent. It consists essentially of the following steps: 


1. The exposure of the pupils to the game 
by participation, by observing films, by 
watching the experts, and by informal in- 
volvement outside of school. 

2. The discovery by the pupils that better 
execution of fundamentals is needed to 
perform well and receive the most satis- 
faction from playing the game. 

3. The return to some instruction and drill on 
the basics of the game. 

4. Actually playing the game as skills become 
increasingly automatized and execution 
more perfect. 

5. A constant return to fundamental drills to 
prevent deterioration in performance. 


THE TASK METHOD 


A physical education task is selected, a pro- 
posal is presented to the teacher by the student, 
the specific assignment is agreed upon, and the 
task is completed. The student then receives a 
previously prescribed amount of credit. A task 
could consist of a backpacking trip in the moun- 
tains, running a given distance in a specified time, 
attaining a certain score on the pentathlon, or 
demonstrating an agreed-upon level of fitness. 
Independent study and contract methods may be 
utilized. 


THE CIRCUIT METHOD. 


This method, which can be applied to many 
activities, consists of a number of stations ar- 
ranged ina circuit. At each station, the participant 
performs the required task. A circuit may be set 
up in a gymnasium, in the forest, or in many other 
facilities. At each station, there should be direc- 
tions describing the task and indicating the next 


step. This method has been used extensively for 
weight training, for physical fitness programs, and 
for the administration of tests. It can be used for 
daily classwork as well. 


TEAM TEACHING 


Large groups assigned to a team of teachers is 
one way of meeting the demands of increased 
enroliments. It fits in with newer trends such as 
flexible scheduling. A team of teachers plans the 
classes for a given number of students. They meet 
as a single large group and then divide according 
to the activity in which they wish to participate 
and the most appropriate group for their abilities 
and level of development. Team teaching is an 
attempt to provide for individual differences, to 
deal with large classes, and to give teachers op- 
portunities to teach in their specialties. It is most 
appropriate for schools with large enrollments. 


PROGRAMMED LEARNING 


As increased emphasis on knowledge and un- 
derstanding continues, the advantages of pro- 
grammed learning become more pronounced. 
Students are motivated by the immediate feed- 
back their response elicits. They are forced to un- 
derstand and obtain the answer to one question 
before they can proceed to the next. Students 
can work at their own pace and without obvious 
surveillance. Disadvantages are the lack of inter- 
action with other students and the emphasis on 
rote learning. The scarcity of good programs for 
physical education is also an impediment. Pro- 
grammed learning does, however, have its place 
in the scheme of advancement for physical ed- 
ucation. 


AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA 


For health instruction, posture development, 
assessment of performance, and observing re- 
sults, audiovisual aids are invaluable. To compare 
one’s body mechanics and performances with 
ideal examples is revealing and motivating. To be 
able to analyze one’s motor efforts as portrayed 
on film is an effective means of learning and im- 
proving. Audiovisual aids assist the physical ed- 
ucation student to perceive the task, to develop 
an appreciation for fine performances, and to 
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Figure 6.3 Class Formations. 


apply theoretical principles to real situations. 
Audiovisual media are an important adjunct to 
other methods employed by coaches and 
teachers. 


FORMATIONS AND GROUP MOVEMENT 


Regardless of the methods used, groups and 
classes must move from one place to another. 
Many successful physical education teachers re- 
quire the class to memorize and respond to their 
call for specific formations. Such formations might 
be line formation, group formation, team for- 
mation, pair formation, zigzag formation, circle 
formation, calisthenic formation, and game for- 
mation. These may be portrayed as shown in 
figure 6.3. 

When these formations have been learned, the 
instructor may call out commands such as “team 
formation,” “circle formation by teams,” or “cal- 
isthenic formation.” The class responds quickly 
but informally, and the class begins. Classes are 
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Class formation. The formation that is appropriate for the 
game or activity being taught at a given time. 


encouraged to see which individuals and groups 
can form the most quickly. Instructions can be 
given, drills can be executed, games can be 
played, and motor patterns performed, each from 
the formation most appropriate to the activity. 

Teaching methods are really a way of orga- 
nizing for instruction. Not all teachers become 
administrators. All of them, however, must know 
how to organize classes. Executives must also be 
knowledgeable about methods and pedagogical 
principles. Supervisors, of course, should possess 
a high degree of expertise in these matters. 


Use of Student Leaders 


While many institutions are not organized for 
team teaching and homogeneous classification of 
students, team teaching may exist in the form of 
student leaders. There are many interested and 
highly capable students who are effective in 
teaching younger and less-able individuals among 
their peers. Such students, when carefully trained 


Figure 6.4 Good classroom organization includes the 
carefully planned utilization of audiovisual aids. Courtesy of 
the University of Maryland 


and motivated, can be of immense assistance to 
a harried and overworked instructor. If they are 
natural leaders, they will help maintain class 
morale and even alleviate many potential disci- 
plinary problems. They can help instruct, dem- 
onstrate, and evaluate. They can assist with setting 
up equipment, scoring tests, and recording re- 
sults. The teacher must not, however, overlook 
the fact that these students need training and 
preparation for their role. Leaders’ classes are an 
effective way to provide for this. 


Use of Paraprofessionals 


Golf “pros” as instructors, riding masters as 
teachers, professional football players as coaches, 
performing dancers as staff members — these 


could all be classified as paraprofessionals. Such 
persons might be part-time or full-time, college 
graduates or nongraduates, volunteer or paid. 
The use of paraprofessionals or auxiliary per- 
sonnel has been spreading during the last decade. 
It is contended that many certified and highly 
qualified teachers and coaches are spending much 
of their valuable time doing things that could be 
done just as efficiently and less expensively, by 
other personnel. To offset this wasteful practice, 
secretaries should be employed to type, file, and 
answer the telephone; custodians should care for 
the playing fields; sports specialists could be em- 
ployed to teach certain activities such as golf, 
bowling, riding, and mountain climbing. Other re- 
sponsibilities to which paraprofessionals are fre- 
quently assigned include putting up and taking 
down equipment, administering tests, officiating 
contests, keeping records, supervising the locker 
room, and maintaining the water purification 
system in the swimming pool. 


Classification of Students 


Pupils have been grouped for instruction on 
the basis of age, height, weight, ability, and com- 
binations of these. Because it is important that the 
classification system be as simple as possible, and 
because too much statistical work often leads to 
the dropping of all classification in schools, it is 
not wise to establish too sophisticated a plan. Ho- 
mogeneous grouping with allowances for the 
handicapped is the best procedure in the long run. 

This can be accomplished by knowledgeable 
teachers either through a simple testing program 
or by subjective judgment. Wherever possible, 
such classification should occur at the beginning 
of each unit of instruction. One individual may 
have a great deal of ability in dance, another in 
basketball, another in wrestling, and so on. Where 
there is no ability grouping, the weak and inept 
become discouraged and psychologically de- 
feated, while the highly skilled fail to be chal- 
lenged and do not develop as rapidly as they 
should. There are, of course, exceptions with re- 
spect both to individuals and to the nature of the 
activity 
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Figure 6.5 Learning how to hold the racket is an important 
fundamental in tennis. Photo courtesy of Athletic Business 
and Grand Valley State College 


Individualized Instruction 


“Physical education for all” has long been es- 
poused by many leaders in schools and colleges. 
If all are to be educated, their experiences must 
be appropriate to their needs. Each person has 
inherited different characteristics, has had dif- 
ferent experiences, and has different interests. 
Self-paced, rather than “lock-step,” education is 
therefore the logical procedure. On the other 
hand, people in a democracy feel it is the pre- 
rogative of every child and adolescent to have a 
good education. Mass education and individu- 
alized instruction are somewhat paradoxical. Even 
so, there are some things that can be done to 
help individualize the program. Independent 
study, contract physical education, opportunities 
to elect activities, and a program containing a 
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substantial number and variety of activities will be 
positive steps. Measuring the pupils’ progress in 
terms of individual achievement rather than com- 
paring them with others will also help. Good ad- 
visors, an increased number of activities in the 
program, and a versatile staff are other important 
features 


Class. Size 


There is no specific figure that will describe 
class size. A lecture with modern audiovisual fa- 
cilities could be given to thousands. A class in 
handball where there are only two courts should 
not exceed ten. Classes of thirty to forty can be 
managed by a good teacher of low-organized 
games. Many teachers find it possible to have a 
good tennis class when there are eight courts and 
thirty-six students 


Figure 6.6 All pupils need individual instruction. Courtesy of 
Journal of Physical Education and Recreation. 


The number of teachers*makes a big differ- 
ence. A soccer class with three teachers and two 
fields can be organized and taught well with 
seventy-five in the class. A class of one hundred 
in judo can be well taught with a master teacher 
and four qualified assistants. 

Many teachers, however, have found them- 
selves in the position of being assigned eighty to 
one hundred pupils for one class. It is obviously 
impossible to teach that many and give students 
individual attention. It is even more difficult if the 
number and quality of teaching stations are in- 
adequate. 

For planning and budget purposes, the most 
commonly used figure is thirty to thirty-five stu- 
dents per teacher per class. 


Group Dynamics 


In government and in education, the trend is 
to place greater emphasis on student participa- 
tion. Student involvement — in curriculum building, 
in planning class procedures, in student discipline, 
in evaluating, in teacher appraisal, and in the 
administration of educational institutions — is now 
the vogue. This has some disadvantages butis, all 
in all, a salutary trend. Class involvement in es- 
tablishing rules for behavior and dress, in plan- 
ning social events, and in formulating codes of 
conduct is highly recommended. Group discus- 
sions are necessary in planning physical educa- 
tion demonstrations, backpacking trips, play days, 


Figure 6.7 Teaching kayaking requires special facilities and 
equipment. Courtesy of Journal of Physical Education and 
Recreation. 


awards assemblies, and synchronized swimming 
exhibitions. Coaches are utilizing the group pro- 
cess to evaluate and plan football tactics and 
strategy. Where students are deeply involved in 
the planning, the probability is high that they will 
also be committed to the goals in the implemen- 
tation stage. Where motivation is deep and en- 
during, the prospects for success are good. 


Safety Precautions 


In this day, it is absolutely necessary that 
teachers and administrators be aware of the pos- 
sibility of being sued. When a student is harmed 
in some way while taking part in the class or ac- 
tivity, that student and parents or guardians may 
look for some form of payment for that injury or 
harm. The teacher cannot be sued unless negli- 
gence is proven. These conditions must be met 
to have a person declared negligent: 


1. The defendant must have a duty toward 
the plaintiff. Teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators clearly have a duty toward 
the students entrusted to their care. In 
most states, a person does not have a legal 
duty toward a stranger, even when the 
stranger is in dire need of help. To en- 
courage aid when needed, some states 
have passed “Good Samaritan” laws. 
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Figure 6.8 It is necessary for administrators today to be 
aware of the possibilities of being sued. Courtesy of Nissen. 


2. The plaintiff must have been harmed by 
the tort or wrong committed by the de- 
fendant. This could be in the form of 
property damage, personal injury, or 
damage to one’s character or reputation. 

3. The individual having “duty” myst have 
breached that duty by an act of omission 
(nonfeasance) or an act of commission 
(misfeasance). This means that a person 
who does nothing when something should 
have been done is often as liable as one 
who responds incorrectly. 

4. The breach of duty must have been di- 
rectly related to the damage done by the 
plaintiff. In other words, the breach of duty 
was the proximate cause of the damage.” 


Goal-centered organizing will certainly include 
providing safety checks of equipment and ap- 
paratus, ascertaining that those instructing are 
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knowledgeable in this regard, formulating the 
necessary policies and operating procedures in 
case of accident, and making available adequate 
first aid and medical care. Teachers are also re- 
sponsible for instructing the pupils in their charge 
about safety hazards and first-aid procedures in 
the event of injury. 


Attendance, Tardiness, Excuses 


Policies on absences and excuses vary greatly, 
depending on the philosophy of the institution, 
the department, and the individual instructor. The 
methods of taking and recording attendance also 
differ cn the basis of the activity itself. Some 
methods of taking attendance are: 


1. Instructor takes roll. 

2. Squad leaders report absences from team 

or group formation. 

3. Pupils stand on assigned numbers (painted 
on the floor) and instructor records vacant 
numbers. 

. Aides take roll as activities progress. 

. Students are assigned permanent num- 
bers and count off. Instructor records 
missing numbers. 

6. Students report numbers to an aide as they 

come in. 

7. Students are responsible for taking atten- 

dance and work out their own plan. 

8. Students report numbers to an aide as they 

leave class. (This eliminates sneaking out.) 


ub 


Regardless of the method used to take atten- 
dance, two principles are important: 


1. The policy on attendance, tardiness, and 
excuses should be in writing and should 
be thoroughly understood by the stu- 
dents. 

2. It is important to keep a record of atten- 
dance, both for purposes of grading and 
for future reference in case problems arise 
with respect to a student’s progress. 


Physical Education Attire 


Policies and attitudes are changing in many re- 
spects. Where rigid discipline on dress was once 
the vogue, more freedom is the current trend. 


Uniforms are still recommended and desirable in 
many instances, but reasonable exceptions are 
now generally being made. The following guide- 
lines are suggested: 


1. Policies, when once established, should be 
clear and thoroughly understood. 

2. Where there is no good reason for uni- 
form attire, the dress of the day should be 
permitted. Golf, bowling, street games, 
riding, skiing, and roller skating need no 
special uniform. Appropriate footwear is 
important. 

3. For activities in the gymnasium, such as in- 
formal games, endurance activities, dance, 
and many others, uniforms are appro- 
priate, are healthful, and provide freedom 
of movement. Flexibility may be allowed 
for attire of different colors. For team 
games, provision must be made for iden- 
tifying opponents and teammates. 

4. The provision of physical education uni- 
forms has many advantages. There is no 
rivalry about dress; uniforms will be laun- 
dered more frequently; there is little cost 
to the students; the class appears more 
disciplined and attractive; well-cared-for 
uniforms engender a sense of pride in the 
appearance of the class; and administra- 
tively wearing of uniforms makes for ef- 
ficiency and ease of organization. 

5. The only summary statement that seems 
fitting is that uniforms should be appro- 
priate to the activity, as healthful, com- 
fortable, and sanitary as possible, in 
harmony with the philosophy of the insti- 
tution, and administratively feasible. 


Student involvement in formulating the poli- 
cies on attire is especially important. This is an area 
in which students believe they should have a 
voice, and implementation will be enhanced by 
their participation. 


Showers and Dressing 


Showers after a workout are traditional in the 
United States. This is a worthwhile tradition and 
one that is in the interest of the students’ health. 
It also has value as education for later life. 


Extreme rigidity in this matter is also haz- 
ardous. It is difficult to defend insistence on 
showers where facilities are completely inade- 
quate or unsanitary. It also seems a bit unreason- 
able to require showers after a physical education 
class such as “relaxation” or shuffleboard or fly 
casting. Many low-organized games are quiet 
enough to make showers unnecessary. The in- 
structor who makes unreasonable or indefen- 
sible demands can lose effectiveness. Good health 
principles, student motivation, and common sense 
in requirements should be the guide. 


Management of Equipment 


This topic will be treated more thoroughly in 
chapter 17. Suffice it to say that provision for the 
care and proper custody of equipment is an im- 
portant part of organizing for instruction. The 
teachers who have the assistance of para- 
professionals are fortunate. If such aides are not 
available, the instructor should utilize the services 
of students on an organized basis. 

Good management of equipment is an indi- 
cation of a conscientious teacher. Slovenliness in 
this regard is generally a reflection on the char- 
acter of the work in other respects. 


Evaluation and Grading 


Evaluation is an important process in adminis- 
tration. It is also a significant aspect of good 
teaching. Grading is merely indicating by a symbol 
the result of a teacher’s evaluation. In a number 
of schools, grades are no longer given, but 
teachers compile written evaluation summaries 
instead. Both schemes have advantages and dis- 
advantages. Written evaluations are more de- 
scriptive and can, if well documented, reveal 
many things not indicated by a numerical or letter 
grade. On the other hand, they are time- 
consuming, and many are so general that they are 
almost meaningless. 

The basis for grading in physical education is 
quite controversial. Different techniques and cri- 
teria are used by different teachers, and their ap- 
propriateness varies with the content of the 
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Figure 6.9 Effort and enthusiasm warrant good grades. 
Courtesy of South Dakota State University 


course. The following is suggested as one grading 
scheme, which has been used with a degree of 
success by the authors: 


Improvement in performance 50% 
Grade in performance 25% 
Knowledge and understanding 15% 
Attendance, attitude, and appearance 10% 


Initial and final grades on tests, together with 
subjective judgment, constitute the basis for *‘im- 
provement in performance.” A practical test on 
the unit provides the “grade in performance.” To 
evaluate “knowledge and understanding,” a 
written test is utilized. “Attendance, attitude, and 
appearance” are validated on the basis of rec- 
ords, subjective judgment, and critical incidents. 

There are many other schemes, none of them 
perfect. Experienced teachers will have estab- 
lished their own set of criteria and methods of 
appraisal. It is essential that the students know the 
basis on which they are being marked and how 
the teacher arrives at the final grade 
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Summary 


Master teachers know what to teach, know 
how to teach, and understand the needs of their 
pupils. In addition, they are able to communicate 
effectively, can plan for and organize classes ef- 
ficiently, and have a deep commitment to the op- 
timal development of the pupil. 

Individualization is an important trend in edu- 
cation. This involves starting at the point where 
the pupil is, helping each one to judge achieve- 
ment on the basis of his/her own progress. It in- 
cludes classifying students so there is some 
heterogeneity but not so much that the handi- 
capped are consistently experiencing failure. Each 
pupil will, in the ideal situation, have an individ- 
ualized education program (IEP). 

Planning of classes is an important part of a 
teacher's responsibility. Behavioral objectives and 
long-range goals should be developed and out- 
comes appraised. 

Differential staffing involves classifying teachers 
on the basis of their expertise and their respon- 
sibilities. Each staff member should be evaluated 
and rewarded on the basis of her/his contribu- 
tion to the goals of the department. Competent 
teachers and coaches know many methods and 
have good judgment about when each should be 
used. Movement exploration for the young, di- 
rected play for teaching games, and the task 
method for independent study are among the 
choices. Team teaching and programmed learning 
have their place. The use of audiovisual aids, the 
many ways of organizing a class for action, and 
the effective use of paraprofessionals are among 
the things a good physical education teacher will 
know. 

Classes vary in size according to the activity 
being taught, the facilities and equipment avail- 
able, and the number of staff members assigned 
The importance of familiarity with and observ- 
ance of all safety regulations cannot be over- 
emphasized. This is true for teachers and also for 
the administrators, who have the final respons: 
bility 

The matter of requiring uniforms for physical 
education is a controversial one. It is important to 
use good judgment and common sense in for- 
mulating regulations. Students should be in 
volved in the policy making 


It will be necessary to use different methods 
of grading for the various activities. Where im- 
provement in performance and development can 
be objectively measured, statistical methods can 
be employed. In some cases, subjective judg- 
ment will play a greater role. In other situations, 
a combination of the two may be utilized. 


— 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


Mr. Alphonso is the director of physical edu- 
cation for the Riceville Public Schools. He is re- 
sponsible for the administration of physical 
education in six elementary schools (K-6), two 
junior high schools (grades 7, 8, and 9), and one 
senior high school. The two junior high school 
physical education teachers have been highly 
trained in good professional preparation pro- 
grams. Physical education in the elementary 
schools is taught entirely by the homeroom 
teachers, only two of whom have any back- 
ground in physical education teaching methods. 
All elementary teachers teach only their own 
pupils. Of the six senior high school physical ed- 
ucation teachers, five have educational back- 
grounds in general physical education and one in 
adapted physical education. Four of them have 
coaching duties with the varsity teams. 

There is a great deal of complaint from the 
parents of the elementary school pupils. They 
claim that their children have an inadequate basic 
sports skills background when they move into 
junior high school. They state further that the el- 
ementary program consists only of low-level 
games and a few calisthenic exercises. These are 
repeated grade after grade. The program lacks 
progression, and none of the elementary teachers 
are prepared to teach movement education. 


What should Mr. Alphonso do? What admin- 
istrative principles are involved? 


Case No. 2 


Woodland College has an enrollment of 1,200 
students. It has a traditional physical education 
program consisting of physical fitness develop- 


ment, sports, and dance. The staff is adequately 
prepared to teach these, but all carry an overload 
and are unable to add anything innovative to the 
program. There is an increasing demand for 
courses in skiing, backpacking, rock climbing, 
white-water canoeing, and orienteering. The 
salary budget for the present program is barely 
adequate. 


You are the new director of physical educa- 
tion. How would you proceed to meet the 
demand? 


Case No. 3 


Blackrock High School has an enroliment of 900 
students. Its physical education program is care- 
fully planned and has won the plaudits of the 
community. The football program has been out- 
standing and the fans are solidly behind it. The 
head coach, Mr. Hawkins, states that he will move 
if he cannot obtain an additional assistant coach. 
He now has two assistants. The state department 
of education is insisting on full compliance with 
Public Law 94-142 and has indicated. that a person 
with credentials in special education or adapted 
physical education must be employed to operate 
the program for the handicapped. The adminis- 
tration has allotted the physical education de- 
partment $13,000 for a new position next year. 
The Affirmative Action Office of the high school 
has indicated that the next staff person should be 
a woman as the department is overbalanced with 
men. 


You are the director of physical education. 
What administrative principles are involved, and 
what would you do? 


Case No. 4 


You have just been appointed principal of a 
new elementary school (K-6) with two rooms for 
each grade. The school board has instructed you 
to employ physical education teachers to pro- 
vide a balanced and progressive program for all 
pupils. Your budget allotment includes funds for 
three full-time positions in physical education. 
However it has also been indicated to you that 
within the limits of your budget you may employ 
one or more part-time teachers if you wish. 
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How many teachers would you employ, and 
how would you distribute their responsibilities? 
How would you locate your teachers? What 
would be the division between male and female 
teachers? 
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recreation and 
leisure services 


Techonological, social, and economic change in 
our society has produced a new set of values 
based on leisure. This new value orientation is 
focused on enhancing life satisfaction. The 
corresponding growth of agencies and institutions 
providing recreation and leisure services has 
produced a need for competent, knowledgeable, 
and skilled managers.' 


Ponies eat EN Pa ks 
Recreation and Leisure 


Recreation consists of those activities that are 
voluntarily engaged in during one’s leisure. These 
activities are recreative, satisfying, and self- 
fulfilling. Strength and high spirits are renewed, 
and one’s entire person feels more confident and 
wholesome after participation. The right kind of 
recreation contributes to both the quality of life 
and the effective functioning in one’s daily work. 
It is not a task and may be deferred or suspended 
at any time. It tends to be captivating, en- 
chanting, and full of joy. 

Leisure is free time not consumed with work 
or duty but rather used for rest, play, reading, or 
visiting. It is discretionary time during which one 
may learn to live a happy, wholesome, and 
meaningful life. It is a state of mind and a sense 
of freedom enabling a person to spend the dis- 
cretionary time wisely. 

Recreation today is rapidly gaining an impor- 
tant place in our society and our economy. The 
number of working hours per week is gradually 
being reduced and our society increasingly 
mechanized. This steady growth of free time ac- 
counts for much of the increased interest in rec- 
reation. 

New forms of play have developed to meet 
the need. Videotaping, stereo systems, and elec- 
tronic games are among the innovative indoor 


ways of spending the time. Increased travel, more 
interest in museums, many more gardeners, 
countless campers, and innumerable participants 
and spectators in sports of all kinds are an indi- 
cation of the tremendous increase in leisure 
spending;in our country today. 

In addition to the above, there are activities 
sponsored by private organizations, such as 
country clubs, service clubs, and yacht clubs, that 
provide recreation for their members. Kiwanis, 
Rotary, and other comparable clubs often 
sponsor camping, swimming, and similar activi- 
ties. 

The YWCA and YMCA are among the leaders 
of groups attempting to solve problems in their 
communities, with special emphasis on assisting 
individuals who are eager to improve the quality 
of their lives. 


Concepts of recreation and 
leisure services 


There are two types of leisure service orga- 
nizations—service oriented and profit oriented. 
The goals of service-oriented organizations are 
satisfying lives, the well-being of people, and a 
better world. Profit-oriented organizations have 
been established for profit but at the same time 
operate with service in mind. People participating 
in these organizations are also offered good lei- 
sure experiences. 

Christopher Edginton and Charles Griffith have 
defined a recreation and leisure service delivery 
system as follows: 

In general, a delivery system may be thought of 

as a process whereby resources are transformed 

to produce products or services. The recreation 

and leisure service delivery system can be defined 
as a process whereby human, fiscal, physical, and 
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technological resources are transformed to 
produce the leisure experience. A delivery system 
can usually be displayed in a graphic way and its 
components identified, defined, and measured.” 


Management of recreational organizations is, 
of course, much the same as management of any 
organization. Those who manage recreation and 
leisure organizations must be administrative 
leaders who are responsible for the achievement 
of goals. They must direct, guide, coordinate, and 
inspire the individuals who compose the organi- 
Zational unit. 


Problems to Soive 


The changes in our society and our world are 
many. Those who choose to be recreational 
leaders cannot solve all the problems — but they 
can help. Opportunities and challenges exist as 
they never have before. A few thoughts re- 
garding these tasks may assist a recreational leader 
with getting started: 


* Creative outlets for self-expression through 
arts and crafts can be provided. 

+ Nature hikes led by knowledgeable leaders 
can be organized. There is no limit to where 
this may lead. 

* Classes in dance may be professionally con- 
ducted. All ages can benefit by participation. 

e Well-directed programs in Little League 
baseball, soccer, basketball, tennis, swim- 
ming, and many other sports can be orga- 
nized and led. The importance of insisting on 
area sportsmanship cannot be overempha- 


e Recreational outlets can be provided for 
senior citizens. Transportation services for 
them are of great help. 

* Provision of shops and tools so that individ- 
uals can build, carve, paint, model, sculpt, 
and weave is highly recommended. 

* Teaching drama and giving individuals the 
Opportunity to perform and act are invalu- 
able. 


* Teaching people of all ages to perform and 
appreciate music is one of the great and 
wonderful ways to spend leisure. It can be 
beneficial to all ages and the many diverse 
peoples of the world. 
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Leadership for Recreation and Leisure 


Opportunities to lead in the field of recreation 
and leisure are numerous and of various kinds and 
scope. There are park managers, supervisors, 
playground leaders, and public relations officers. 
There are camp counselors and managers, nature 
specialists and teachers, tour guides and park 
rangers, coaches and lifeguards. 

Some leaders are employed the entire year. 
Others, especially teachers, work in recreation 
only during periods when schools are not in ses- 
sion. Teachers coach, teach subjects such as 
nature study or dramatics, lead musical organi- 
zations, direct camping trips, plan programs, and 
do many other things in which they have exper- 
tise. 

Sponsoring ‘agencies that employ leaders who 
are prepared through education and experience 
include the following: 


+ Youth service agencies — YMCAs, YWCAs, 
boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, community centers, 
aid societies, and churches. , 
Industries — Employee recreation program 
directors and fitness directors. Some indus- 
tries own camps and ‘employ camp direc- 
tors, 

Municipal recreation and park agencies — 

Athletic coaches, art teachers, playground 

leaders, and managers are needed for these 

tasks. 

Waterfront directors — Lifeguards and rec- 

reation administrators are commonly found 

on good beaches or at large swimming pools. 

State and federal agencies — Park directors, 

naturalistis, rangers, and wildlife managers 

are necessary on government owned or 
controlled land. 

Colleges and universities — Physical educa- 

tion and recreation majors are trained for 

work, Intramural directors, recreational spe- 
cialists, and student union managers are pre- 
pared to originate and administer programs. 

Coaches are usually expert at dealing with 

Sports activities. 

+ Museums — Where there are museums, 
there must be control. Constant surveillance 
by guards is required. For those employed 
as guides, knowledge and experience in 
these positions are important 


Physical rehabilitation and therapeutic rec- 

` reation—Knowledge and expertise are re- 
quired here. Program directors for the 
handicapped, youth correctional directors, 
physical therapists, and supervising special- 
ists are required for this challenging assign- 
ment. 


Qualifications of Recreation Leaders 


The recreation leader must indeed be a highly 
qualified and capable person. He/she must be 
experienced enough to prepare plans and carry 
out programs. New kinds of activities must be or- 
ganized and new challenges met. 

Such a leader must have a wide range of vision 
and understanding. Recreation includes arts, 
drama, music, crafts, sports, dance, camping, and 
outdoor activities. In addition, there is thera- 
peutic recreation, college campus recreation, 
church recreation, and industrial recreation. 

Recreation leaders must constantly work with 
others. It stands to reason, therefore, that they 
must like and understand people. Other neces- 
sary qualities are contagious enthusiasm, flexi- 
bility, and a sense of humor. 

Additional abilities that recreation leaders must 
have or must develop are: 


+ A skill in written communication and public 
speaking. 

A knowledge of communities and the way 
in which they operate. 

The ability to make decisions and function 
on the basis of them. 

The ability to delegate authority and respon- 
sibility intelligently and with integrity’ 

The knowledge of the planning and func- 
tioning of recreational facilities. 

An understanding of and the ability to ex- 
plain the concepts and philosophy of rec- 
reation and leisure. 

The ability to teach and supervise those who 
volunteer to work in the recreation and lei- 
sure program. 


Recreation and Leisure Educational 
Programs 


The professional preparation for accreditation 
as recreation leaders and/or teachers will consist 
of the following: 


1. General education — one-half of the hours 
in the entire curriculum. Subject matter 
should basically be the following: 

a) Knowledge of natural and social sci 
ences. A E 

b) Knowledge and understanding of 
human growth and development of 
persons as individuals and as social 
beings. 

c) Understanding of the learning process 
and how to expedite it. (Includes the 
problems of individual differences and 
of motivation.) 

d) Understanding of people in their 
group relationships. 

e) Understanding of the social, intellec- 
tual, spiritual, and artistic achieve- 
ments of men and women. 

f) The ability to use effectively the basic 
tools of written, oral, and graphic pre- 
sentation. 

g) Understanding of basic mathematical 
tools as they relate to the demands of 
daily living. 

2. Professional education (Upper-level rec- 
reation and park opportunities should 
build upon the understanding and skills 
acquired in general education.): 

a) Knowledge of the history and devel- 
opment of the recreation and park 
movements, the nature of the recre- 
ation experience, the influence of lei- 
sure on society, and the philosophies 
of recreation and leisure. 

b) Understanding of community organi- 
zation and ability to apply this in inter- 
agency relationships. 

c) Knowledge of development, pur- 
poses, and functions of the delivery 
systems for recreation and park ser- 
vices. 
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Figure 7.1 Track and field 1s more than just competitive 
Courtesy of Luther College 


d) An understanding of the dynamics of 
leadership. 

e) Comprehension of programming, its 
principles and objectives. 

f) Sympathy with the needs and ser- 
vicing of minority groups. 

g) Rudimentary understanding of admin- 
istrative practices, including legal as- 
pects, public relations, personnel 
practices, and evaluation. 

h) Ability to function as a student prac- 
titioner in a recreation and park system 
and contribute effectively to the staff 
effort over an extended period of 
time. 


The purpose of the graduate program is to 
more adequately prepare administrators, super- 
visors, and others who take on advanced re- 
sponsibilities. Persons working on graduate 
degrees develop greater competencies, a deeper 
understanding, broader knowledge, and the 
ability to deal adequately with the concerns of 
the recreation and park departments 

Regardless of the area of specialization, all 
graduate students should develop a basic under- 
standing of various research procedures, the 
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ability to design research problems, and the com- 
petence to grasp the meaning of philosophical, 
psychological, and other scientific bases for rec- 
reation’s contribution to individual and societal 
welfare. 

To satisfy the student-teaching requirements, 
the recreation major will generally seek an ad- 
minstrative internship with community education 
or recreation professionals in order to gain ex- 
perience in programming and other responsibili- 
ties in a recreation setting 

It is generally agreed that the market for pre- 
paring recreation and leisure majors should be 
competitive, with the students making their own 
choices. The schools with good programs and ef- 
fective leadership will draw students and will assist 
them with placement. Those students who do 
well in their preparation for good positions will 
also have rich and rewarding experiences as they 
begin their work. 


Starting a Recreation Program 


The first step in starting a recreation program 
is to organize an advisory committee, This com 
mittee should be composed of approximately 
eight to ten people, all interested in starting and 


maintaining a good program. Citizens who are 
usually chosen include the superintendent and/ 
or principal of the school, a member of the school 
board, the director of physical education, two 
students (one of each sex), a member of the 
chamber of commerce, and two or three other 
capable and interested citizens. 

There are usually a number of interested in- 
dividuals who have expressed a willingness to 
donate time and energy to the endeavor. An alert: 
director will find worthwhile assignments for 
willing volunteers and will impress upon each one 
the value and importance of their contribution. 


Administration of the Program 


There are a number of different ways to look 
at administration. In chapter 3, administrative 
processes are discussed at length; the reader is 
advised to review that chapter as we begin our 
discussion of management. The eight administra- 
tive processes can be applied to administration as 
a whole or to the various functions. These pro- 
cesses are decision making, planning, organizing, 
coordinating, directing, guiding, controlling, and 
evaluating. 

Program planning, as usual, heads the list of 
administrative processes. Without careful plan- 
ning, no worthwhile project can be accom- 
plished. Definite objectives must be kept in mind 
so that everyone concerned is aware of what is 
to be accomplished. 

Programs must be planned in order to achieve 
the goals and objectives sought by the sponsors, 
the leader in charge, and all the participants. The 
goals and objectives should be of present and 
future value to the participants, the community, 
and the nation. 

Programs should be flexible enough so that 
they can be modified by the consensus of the 
leader and the group. All participants, regardless 
of sex, age, or race, should have opportunities to 
participate and to benefit. They should be based 
on the needs, capabilities, and interests of all who 
take part. 

All should be able to participate safely in the 
activity of their choice and be able to benefit 
physically, intellectually, socially, and morally. Fel- 
lowship needs should also be satisfied. 


Figure 7.2 Cross-country running is a very healthful 
recreational activity enjoyed by many. Courtesy of Adams 
State College. 


Plans should be devised in order to make the 
best possible use of facilities and resources. Par- 
ticipants should increase in skill and find outlets 
for self-expression. 


Goal Setting 


The establishment of objectives and goals is 
basic to the development of the individual and to 
the planning of good programs. Goals should be 
long-range and should be established for both in- 
dividuals and groups. The setting and achieve- 
ment of objectives are steps in the reaching of 
goals. Goals of leisure service agencies must be 
Consistent with both psychological needs and total 
fitness. Both leaders and participants should be 
conscious of the goal of total development. 

Leaders should also assist in the goal of total 
development by making lists of objectives, the 
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Figure 7.3 Tug-of-war is a struggle for supremacy. It 
requires weight, strength, and endurance and can take 
place both indoors or outdoors. Photo courtesy of Robbins, 
Inc., and Athletic Business. 


attainment of which will lead to total fitness. As 
an example, the leader might list safety proce- 
dures to be followed, exercises to build strength, 
skills to be developed in rock climbing, or running 
goals to increase stamina. Knowledge to be 
gained by observing wildlife, reading that could 
improve performance, and studying to improve 
the intellect would be other examples. 

Leaders must be careful about goal setting for 
individuals, however. Both children and adults 
participate in recreation for fun. They must be 
given enough leeway to keep it fun and should 
not be driven too hard. The leader and the par- 
ticipants should work together on sétting indi- 
vidual goals. The experiences they have must be 
enjoyable as well as beneficial. The success of any 
recreational offering is dependent upon partici- 
pant interest, and this may well depend upon the 
skill of the leader. 


The Recreation Program 


It would be too long a list if one were to name 
every game and activity. However a skeletal list 
will give us a picture. These are some of the most 
common: 


* Camping and outdoor activities: Camping, 
boating, fishing, canoeing, horseback riding, 
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mountain climbing, hiking, nature study, 
skiing, tobogganing, collecting, and barbe- 
cues. 

e Physical activities: Water polo, Ping Pong, 
roller skating, sky diving, softball, rope 
jumping, basketball, badminton, diving, judo, 
kite flying, soccer, volleyball, tennis, track and 
field, handball, and archery. 

e Arts and crafts: Photography, pottery, 
weaving, wood carving, sculpture, metal 
craft, painting, leather work, embroidery, 
drawing, ceramics, cabinetmaking, book- 
binding, model airplanes, and toy making. 

* Social activities: Dancing, parties, reunions, 
card games, carnivals, treasure hunts, ban- 
quets, story telling, plays, parades, movies, 
minstrel shows, and mask making. 

e Mental Activities: Debates, lectures, tricks, 
discussion groups, pageants, book clubs, 
study groups, and public speaking. 

e Musical activities: Barbershop ‘quartets, 
community singing, glee clubs, rock-and-roll 
groups, orchestras, bands, and instrumental 
instruction. 


General Principles of Recreational 
Planning and Programming 


When selecting recreational activities, three 
criteria are basic: (a) Do people want to partici- 
pate, and do they enjoy it? (b) Is the activity so- 
cially acceptable, and does it promote positive 
and constructive values? (c) Are the facilities and 
equipment adequate for the activity? 

When planning any special event, such as a 
celebration, a special committee with a number 
of subcommittees should be appointed. Publicity, 
refreshments, financial, cleanup, first-aid, ticket 
sales, and other committees as indicated by the 
nature of the event will be needed. 

When planning a track meet, there must be 
groundskeepers, starters, finish judges, officials for 
all jumping competitions, corner judges, and other 
Officials for special events. It is better to'have too 
many officials than too few. 

For a number of special festivals where pro- 
vision must be made for unusually large crowds, 
the police force, the food dispensing units, the 
sleeping quarters, and the local labor force must 
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Figure 7.4 Different people have different ideas of 
recreational fun. Courtesy of Adams State College 


be increased. Facilities for athletics must be pre- 
pared for contests both indoors and outdoors, 
and school facilities of all kinds turned over to the 
appropriate committees for their use. Arts and 
crafts displays must be granted suitable indoor and 
outdoor facilities with appropriate crews to care 
for them. 

Tournaments of all kinds may be carried on for 
varying lengths of time and at different locations. 
Elimination, challenge, and round-robin tourna- 
ments are the most common. The person in 
charge should be knowledgeable about the op- 
eration of such tournaments and also with 
“seeding,” “byes,” “drawings,” and other words 
and proceedings commonly used. 

Dramatics includes such activities as play pro- 
duction, charades, story telling, pantomimes, 
puppets, and skits. Leaders should encourage 
participants to be as creative as possible, strive 


for enjoyment, operate in an informal way, and 
assist them in learning stage movements. Parents 
are often involved in making costumes, helping 
with publicity, and transporting players. 

Nature study is a program that can be con- 
ducted almost anywhere. It can be both adven- 
turous and fun. It often helps city dwellers get in 
touch with the natural environment. It provides 
a laboratory for teaching many principles of sci- 
ence. It is broad and varied and can interest all 
ages. 

Nature crafts can be interesting to most 
people. Sticks, stones, antlers, bones, wild 
flowers, twigs, cones, and branches are some of 
the many things that can be utilized to make or- 
naments, jewelry, toys, and other creative proj- 
ects. 
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Sports may be the most popular activity in the 
„recreation program. It has some games that 
appeal to children and some that may be played 
until old-age stiffness sets in. Games could include 
archery, baseball, basketball, handball, horse- 
shoes, skating, soccer, softball, swimming, tennis, 
touch football, track, and field, trampoline, vol- 
leyball, and wrestling. 

‘Individuals who coach or manage sports must 
consider the age, physique, skill, and size of par- 
ticipants as well as the type of game being played. 
Obedience to rules, good ‘sportsmanship, and 
common sense must be considered when games 
with a great deal of bodily contact are con- 
cerned. 

A few important guidelines for managing and 
coaching sports are: 


e Players should be grouped on appropriate 
skill, ability, age, and maturity levels. 

e When learning skills, players should be active 
as much as possible. They do not build 
strength and skill when standing or sitting 
around. 

e Periods of practice should be followed by 
periods of play. 

e All participants should share playing time as 
equally as possible. 


Tours and trips are attracting an increasing 
number of people, young and old. Visits to points 
of interest, trips to neighborhood beaches and 
pools, and tours to museums and zoos have 
steadily gained in popularity. These are usually not 
more than a day long, and parents will often be 
willing to transport the children. School buses and 
chartered passenger vehicles are also used. 

Some communities arrange weekly tours. 
These must be carefully planned and conscien- 
tiously supervised. Attention must be given to 
legal liability and insurance coverage for both the 
drivers and the passengers. 

Folk, social, and creative dance are becoming 
increasingly popular and satisfying recreation for 
a large share of the population. Other types of 
dance such as modern jazz and hula dancing are 
also part of the recreation program in a number 
of places. Good leadership is necessary if the 
dance program is to be successful. 
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If the dance program is to flourish, there should 
be a preliminary survey to determine the inter- 
ests, needs, and enthusiasm of the community. 
There should be definite meeting places and a set 
time for the dancing lessons. Clubs are generally 
organized with open membership each year. If 
possible, leaders from the group should do the 
calling. Outside practice is recommended where 
appropriate. Dance sessions should be well pub- 
licized and set at a regular time. 


Recreation for the Handicapped 


David Auxter has written an article “Recrea- 
tional Skills through Individual Programs” (JOPERD, 
June 1981). In it, he explains how the handi- 
capped may benefit through certain recreation 
programs carefully planned and operated. 

It is important, if handicapped persons are 
going to benefit by recreational programs, that 
community-based assessment of handicapped 
individuals be carried on in the communities in- 
volved. The following are the steps for such an 
assessment: 


* Identify opportunities for recreational partic- 
ipation. 

* Specify the skills needed to participate. 

+ With the parent, plan specific behaviors that 
are the goals for the Individual Education 
Program (IEP). 

* Conduct the IEP. 

« Encourage a generalization of skills attained 
in training sessions so they can be per- 
formed as recreation. 


Skills that the handicapped practice and per- 
fect so that they meet their needs in ordinary life 
are called functional skills. For the handicapped 
children, training in functional skills until they 
achieve self-sufficiency is an essential part of their 
education. 

Auxter summarizes his theory as follows: 


The object of effective education is to leave 
handicapped persons as independent as possible 
in the environment. To achieve this goal, it is 
necessary to determine what specific behaviors 
each handicapped individual needs to be self- 
sufficient in his community. These behaviors 
become goals of the Individual Education 
Program. The IEP assesses recreational 


opportunities available in the community, and 
seeks to maximize the child's opportunity for 
recreational participation in that community in the 
least restrictive environment. Leisure skills are first 
learned in the educational environment, but are 
not considered mastered until they can be 
performed in the community environment. 
Services enabling handicapped persons to utilize 
leisure skills attained in formal physical education 
in the community are an essential part of the 
human delivery system. 


A high percentage of atypical individuals fall 
into two groups — those with physical handicaps 
and those deviating from the norm socially. These 
will in all likelihood be mentally retarded or have 
deep emotional difficulties. 

Physical handicaps include hearing, visual, 
speech, postural, crippling, respiratory, cardiac, 
and nutritional abnormalities. Leadership with 
these groups requires a great deal of patience, 
specific knowledge of each person's handicap, 
and a deep desire to help all individuals improve 
their performance and their health. 

Here are a few general principles that may be 
helpful to those who are working with the atyp- 
ical and who wish to understand and assist thern 
both physically and psychologically: 


e Leaders must concentrate on thé learners 
and not the disability. 

Handicapped individuals should be encour- 
aged to understand their own condition. Too 
often they are either discouraged because 
they think they are worse off than they really 
are or they are unrealistically optimistic. They 
may then face a “let down” when faced with 
reality. 

Every effort should be made to provide op- 
portunities for the atypical to play with 
normal children of their own age. They want 
desperately to conform, and they resent 
segregation. 

Each task must be kept within the range of 
the pupil's ability. Repeated failures can cause 
too much anxiety and emotional damage to 
those who are already burdened with mental 
and physical problems. 

Adolescence brings with it special handicaps 
for the disabled. At this age, they are espe- 
cially sensitive to corrective devices, braces, 
and anything that labels them different from 


Figure 7.5 Volleyball is an excellent recreational activity that 
does not require much equipment. Courtesy of South 
Dakota State University. 


their peers. They are faced with all the prob- 
lems normal children have at this age, and 
these are accentuated by their disabilities. 
Persons who are atypical resent being pitied 
but need understanding. The manner in 
which an individual is treated by parents, 
teachers, schoolmates, and friends is one of 
the significant factors in the degree of ad- 
justment or maladjustment. Handicapped 
children are usually more sensitive to 
thoughtless remarks or unkind acts. 

Efforts to conceal handicaps and defects 
sometimes lead to compensations, both 
physical and mental. Psychologists generally 
agree that physical impairments are among 
the important causes of pronounced adjus- 
tive reactions. 

Handicapped persons must be helped to un- 
derstand the consequences of their re- 
sponses to their condition. They must choose 
between withdrawal and participation, day- 
dreaming and facing reality, responses that 
lead to a solution and those that increase the 
problem. 

Every effort must be made to organize pro- 
grams for the handicapped in order to com- 
pensate for possible gaps in educational 
backgrounds, for absences due to the need 
for special treatment, and for difficulties en- 
countered with respect to regular atten- 
dance in bad weather. 
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Figure 7.6 Weight lifting can be a worthwhile leisure 
activity. (Note the assistants at either end of the bar. Such 
precautions are necessary in this exercise.) Courtesy of Lock 
Haven State College. 


* Motivation that leads to enthusiastic partic- 
ipation must be the goal in programs for the 
handicapped. Where possible, they should 
share in the planning. They should be ori- 
ented to the purposes and reasons for each 
activity. 


The physically atypical individual has essen- 
tially the same desires, needs, motivations, con- 
flicts, problems, and emotions as normal 
individuals. Very often the difference is one of 
degree. A physical handicap adds to the prob- 
lems of adjustment that face most people, and 
for that reason, the atypical individual is more 
likely to be maladjusted. There is more reason for 
such a person to feel fearful, rejected, discrimi- 
nated against, and pitied than for one who has 
no handicap. If those faced with physical impair- 
ments are to make a good adjustment to their 
situation, they must focus on the positive aspects 
of their life rather than on the negative ones. 

Physical disability, in some instances, serves as 
a stimulus to withdrawal and, in others, brings 
about a more aggressive reaction. Those who 
have worked closely with the physically disabled 
know that after they have made the emotional 
adjustment to their disabilities these individuals 
often possess a depth of understanding and tol- 
erance seldom found among those who have 
never endured such a difficult experience. 
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It becomes obvious when one studies and 
works with the handicapped that the psycholog- 
ical aspect of therapy is as important as the phys- 
ical phase. Recreation, when sensibly applied, is 
excellent therapy. Leaders in the recreation pro- 
gram should study and become familiar with the 
needs of the handicapped and include special 
therapy of various kinds in efforts to give the par- 
ticipants new life and energy. Recreation can and 
will help the handicapped if intelligently applied. 


Recreation and Delinquent Behavior 
Delinquent behavior includes frequent truancy, 


` resentment toward others, lack of security, ex- 


treme aggressiveness, more than average dis- 
obedience, gang loyalty, and a tendency toward 
taking extreme and unnecessary risks. Boys and 
girls who should be classified as delinquent are 
generally socially assertive, quite extroverted, and 
defiant toward authority. 

Causes for this antisocial behavior are many 
and devious. Remedies for this situation are 
equally difficult. Experts agree that the attack on 
this problem must be broad and thorough. Care 
must be used in placing the blame and estab- 
lishing relationships between recreation pro- 
grams and those with problems of delinquent 
behavior. It is important that juvenile delinquents 
be given the opportunity to participate in chal- 
lenging and adventuresome activities offered by 
the recreational communities. It is equally impor- 
tant that they be given the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves and to choose activities in which 
they wish to participate. At times, it may be im- 
portant for them to get away from the perceived 
pressure of supervision. 

Recreational agencies should work closely with 
educational and community agencies when 
dealing with the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, Strenuous effort must be made to reach 
the delinquents and to plan programs in which 
they will be interested. This will necessitate the 
employment of good adult leaders and then 
placing them where they are the most needed 
In many cases, trained “outreach workers” will 
be such leaders; in other instances, those who are 
familiar with the slum environment and com- 
mitted to the work will be most effective 


Participation in competitive sports does not 
seem to be the answer. Delinquents do not gen- 
erally like any activity in which strict adherence 
to rules is required. They will usually select activ- 
ities that permit them identities that are not under 
adult control and in which they make their own 
decisions. 

Leaders who are working with delinquents are 
most often successful if they can listen sympa- 
thetically and talk with them on their own level. 
Recreation leaders and educators are quite ef- 
fective in teaching youth how to best use leisure 
time. As this is one of the responsibilities of the 
school, the need for staff members in recreation 
leadership becomes evident. 

Weaknesses in programs for delinquents are 
not uncommon. Some of these are: 


e There are not enough opportunities for the 
delinquents to choose their own program of 
activities. 

e Too many programs are only for periods 
when school is not in session. They should 
be offered year around. 

e There fails to be a progression of skills in the 
program. Without a sense of challenge, in- 
terest is soon lost. 

e Family recreation is inadquate. Many oppor- 
tunities are lost when this is the situation. 

e There is not enough chance for youth to plan 
and direct their own programs. 

e The programs contain too much spectator 
and not enough active participation. 


Programs can usually be improved if enough 
effort is made, The following are some sugges- 
tions: 

* Attention to the improvement in skill training 
should be constant and high grade. There 
should be progression dependent upon the 
skill level when a pupil enters the program 
and again when improvement becomes ev- 
ident. 

New goals should be set when an appre- 
ciable amount of skill development be- 
comes evident. 

Glamour activities tend to appeal to the de- 
linquent. Activities such as mountain climbing, 
skin diving, parachuting, and ski jumping are 
examples. 


e When the program is arts and crafts, partic- 
ipants should produce worthwhile articles. 
Drama is often meaningful to delinquents if 
the pieces selected are reasonably signifi- 

cant. 2 


Let us remember that recreation alone will not 
solve the problems of delinquency and that com- 
munity and educational units as well as other out- 
reach workers must cooperate and complement 
each other as they attempt to control and pre- 
vent the hostile behavior of juvenile delinquents. 


Recreation and the Elderly 


According to the latest statistical report, there 
are more than 25 million people in the United 
States who are older than 65 years of age. Phys- 
iologists and medical researchers have told us that 
an active life can maintain a state of physical, psy- 
chological, and social well-being for these elderly 
people, enabling them to live a happy and 
cheerful life for many years. 

The majority of this aging population can still 
stay out of hospitals and nursing homes and have 
a good deal of leisure time. It is important, there- 
fore, that recreation professionals establish pro- 
grams wherever feasible so that every individual 
has the opportunity to participate in a variety of 
physical activities that will keep him/her physi- 
cally, psychologically, and socially fit. 

The vast majority of the aging population live 
either in their own homes or in those of their rel- 
atives. These should participate in the recreation 
programs that are being organized ona large scale 
at the present time. Recreation and exercise ac- 
tivities are being extended into the homes, and 
senior centers have been developed in many 
communities. The National Council on the Aging 
has recommended these multipurpose centers as 
a way of meeting the needs of the elderly and 
has also urged that recreation, health, and adult 
education services be established. The senior 
centers generally are open daily, operate under 
professional leadership, and provide numerous 
social and recreational services. 

Goals of the senior centers include: 


e Helping the elderly learn new skills in arts, 
drama, dance, crafts, and games. 
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Figure 7.7 A beautiful setting, favorable weather, and 
camaraderie make cross-country team training pure 
pleasure. Courtesy of Luther College. 


e Assisting them in maintaining good health 
through programs of exercise, nutrition, 
medical, and dental care. 

e Offering guidance and assistance in legal ser- 
vices such as those dealing with social se- 
cutity, housing, insurance, etc. 

+ Arranging opportunities for them to assist 
others in various kinds of service and thus 
gain a strengthened self-concept. 

* Providing them with the opportunity for sat- 
isfying group and individual relationships. 


Recreation programs found in senior centers 
are usually scheduled daily or twice a week. Ac- 
tivities most commonly include games, parties, 
dances, bingo, chess, bowling, shuffleboard, bil- 
liards, and horseshoes. 

Health instruction and other services are 
common in all senior centers. These generally in- 
clude lectures, clinics, workshops, and classes. In 
addition, maintenance services such as X rays, 
blood tests, health examinations, and glaucoma 
screening are usually provided. 

Multiservice centers may also be found in some 
communities. They may make provision for home 
care or home health aides, deliver a hot meal per 
day, arrange for food stamps, assist with trans- 
portation, and furnish other important services as 
needed 
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Summary 


Recreation consists of activities engaged in 
voluntarily during one’s leisure. The right kind of 
recreation contributes to the quality of life and 
the smooth functioning of one’s labor. 

Leisure is discretionary time not consumed with 
work but used for rest, play, reading, and visiting. 
It is also a state of mind and a sense of freedom 
that enables a person to spend the time wisely. 

As our society becomes more and more 
mechanized and its free time increases, recrea- 
tion is gaining an important place. New forms of 
play have been developed, and electronic games 
have taken their place among the innovative ways 
of passing time. Camping, trips to museums, and 
travel to other points of interest are now impor- 
tant ways of passing time. Camping, trips to mu- 
seums, and travel to other points of interest are 
now important ways of spending leisure. 

Service organizations can be profit oriented, 
service oriented, or both. Managers of recrea- 
tion and leisure associations must be talented ad- 
ministrative leaders responsible for the 
achievement of goals. 

Problems to be solved by recreation leaders 
are many and complex. Creative outlets through 
arts and crafts can be provided, nature hikes or- 
ganized, classes in dance conducted, and wood- 
working projects completed. Teaching drama and 
music are among the wonderful ways in which 
leisure can be spent. 

Park managers, supervisors, playground 
leaders, recreation administrators, camp man- 
agers, and nature specialists are urgently needed 
today. Part-time teachers, coaches, and music 
specialists are also much in demand. 

Sponsoring agencies that employ recreation 
teachers include youth-serving agencies, park and 
recreation associations, and government agen- 
cies. Others who employ trained recreation spe- 
cialists are colleges and universities, museums, and 
the rehabilitation and therapeutic professions. 

As can be seen, there is much diversity in the 
activities of recreation leaders. They must plan 
and carry out programs, make decisions and stand 
by them, delegate authority intelligently, and 
teach and supervise those who work at the 
ground level. 


To become accredited as a recreation man- 
ager or teacher, a student must engage in a course 
of study consisting of general education and 
professional education. Only certain institutions 
have undergraduate and graduate preparation 
leading to accreditation. 

When initiating a recreation program, one 
needs to organize an advisory committee. Such 
a committee would normally consist of about ten 
citizens, including representatives of the school 
system, interested citizens of the community, and 
a few students with recreation experience. 

Program planning includes the formulation of 
objectives, the designing of the program, and the 
organizing of the teaching and administrative staff. 
Flexibility in the functioning of the program is im- 
portant and should be arranged. 

Participants should be able to operate safely 
in the activity of their choice and benefit physi- 
cally, intellectually, socially, and morally. Plans 
should make the best possible use of all re- 
sources, and participants should increase in skill, 
self-expression, and enjoyment. 

The recreation program should include 
camping and outdoor activities, sports and games, 
arts and crafts, social activities, mental activities, 
and musical pursuits. The functioning of these has 
been explained earlier in this chapter. 

Handicapped persons can benefit greatly from 
well-planned and well-administered recreational 
programs. Community-based assessment of 
handicapped individuals should be emphasized 
and carried on whenever needed. 

Physical handicaps include hearing, visual, 
speech, postural, crippling, respiratory, cardiac, 
and nutritional abnormalities. Leadership with this 
group requires specific knowledge and a deep 
desire to help all individuals to improve their per- 
formance and their health. 

Administrators in this field must concentrate on 
the learners and not the disability. Handicapped 
individuals should be encouraged to understand 
their own condition. They want to conform, 
resent segregation, and should be given an op- 
portunity to play with normal children their own 
age. 

Adolescence brings with it special handicaps 
for the disabled. They are sensitive to corrective 
devices and are faced with all the problems in- 
dividuals have at this age. 


Every effort must be made to organize pro- 
grams for the handicapped to compensate for 
gaps in their educational backgrounds and for dif- 
ficulties caused by irregular attendance. 

Recreation, when sensibly applied, is excellent 
therapy. Leaders in the recreation program should 
familiarize themselves with the needs of the 
handicapped and the special therapies recom- 
mended for disabled persons. 

Recreation also has a role in delinquent be- 
havior. Juvenile delinquency manifests itself in 
frequent truancy, resentment toward others, ex- 
treme aggressiveness, gang loyalty, and a ten- 
dency toward taking extraordinary risks. Causes 
for this behavior are many and remedies are dif- 
ficult. Juvenile delinquents should be given op- 
portunities to participate in adventurous activities, 
to express themselves, and to choose their activ-. 
ities. 

Recreational agencies should work closely with 
educational and community establishments when 
dealing with problems of delinquency. “Out- 
reach workers” and those who are familiar with 
the slum environment are often the most suc- 
cessful, and their expertise should be utilized. 

Delinquents seldom like competitive team 
sports. They do not like activities where strict ad- 
herence to rules is required. They will usually _ 
select sports and other activities in which they 
make their own decisions. 

Weaknesses in programs for delinquents in- 
clude a lack of opportunities to choose their own 
programs, a lack of progression in skills, inade- 
quate family activities, and not enough freedom 
to direct their own activities. 

Programs can be improved by increasing Op- 
portunities for skill progression, organizing more 
activities such as mountain climbing, ski jumping, 
parachuting, etc. Producing worthwhile articles in 
arts and crafts and programming more drama will 
also provide more meaning for the delinquents. 

Recreation can also benefit the elderly, and 
special programs have been devised for them. 
Senior citizens are often apprehensive, and iso- 
lation is one of their difficult problems. An active 
life-style can do much to maintain a state of well- 
being for them. The vast majority live either in 
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their own homes or in those of one of their rel- 
atives. Recreation and exercise are being ex- 


tended to them, and senior centers have been’ 


developed in many communities. The National 
Council on the Aging has recommended that rec- 
reation, health, and education services be pro- 
vided through these centers. , 

Goals of senior centers embrace programs in 
arts, drama, dance, crafts, and games. Dental and 
medical care are made available as necessary. 
Legal services, housing, and insurance are also 
provided. 

Senior centers provide health instructions, X 
rays, blood tests, glaucoma examinations, and 
other medical tests where needed. They also 
make provision for home care, hot meals, and 
transportation. 


eo 


. Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You have just been employed by the Univer- 
sity of Minnetonka as the director of recreation. 
The community of Minnetonka is a city of 25,000. 
_ The university is located on the western edge 
of the city and has a large field house with a dirt 
floor, a gymnasium with three basketball courts, 
a well-equipped weight room, a regulation 50- 
meter swimming pool, and a dance floor. 

There is a 40-acre park belonging to the city 
at the eastern edge of the city. It has five softball 
diamonds, a lighted baseball field, a 400-meter 
running track, a picnic area with twenty-five 
tables, a playground area with six swings, ten 
teeter-totters, and an all-purpose area with a grass 
surface. This area is about 100-yards wide and 
200-yards long. 

The community of Minnetonka has a full-time 
recreation director and several other employees 
who work for the city on a part time basis. 

The university has a recreation program for 
students during the time they are on campus. The 
summer session is eight weeks long, and the reg- 
ular session is nine months. There is a Christmas 
vacation of two weeks, and a spring break of one 
week. 
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: You have been asked to work with the com- 
munity recreation director on the planning of both 
the university and community recreation pro- 
grams for the full year. This includes schedules for 
the entire year as well as equipment exchange 
and the sharing of facilities. 

_ You have agreed on two days when the two 
of you can meet and work out schedules and 
plans for one year. You are each to bring an 
agenda and suggestions for the meeting. 

What would you bring as a suggested 
schedule, and what would you want to discuss 
first at the meeting? 


Case No. 2 


You have been offered a new position as di- 
rector of a program in the city of St. Andrew. You 
have never been there, but you look up its lo- 
cation and size in the atlas. It is located in a much 
colder climate, and the city has a population of 
50,000. There is a junior college there, and a river 
runs through the middle of the city. The salary is 
$5,000 more per year than you are currently ` 
earning. The city has a recreation program, the 
junior college has none but wants one. There is 
a mountain with a ski run twenty miles away. 

You are reasonably satisfied with your current 
position at Minnetonka — but not entirely. 

What would you do, and how would you go 
about it? 


Case No. 3 


Visit a nearby state park or a park within the 
National Park Service, Department of Interior. 
Obtain from the park superintendant a chart of 
the organizational structure, a description of 
duties, and knowledge required for each posi- 
tion. Analyze the materials and determine the type 
and degree of preparation that would be desir- 
able for each position. 


Notes 
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school health 
education 


He who has health, has hope; and he who has 
hope, has everything. Arabian proverb 


What Is “Health”? 


Three definitions of the word health have been 
selected for their various shades of meaning. 
These are: 


Health is that quality of life that enables the 
individual to live most and to serve best.’ 
“Health.is a state of complete physical, mental, 
and social well-being, and not merely the absence 
of disease or infirmity.” — The World Health 
Organization.” 

Health is a dynamic status that results from an 
interaction between hereditary potential, 
environmental circumstance, and life-style 
selection.’ 


Thoughtful examination of these three defini- 
tions reveals the following: 


1. Health refers to the quality of living. 

2. Health is more than the absence of dis- 
ease or infirmity. 

3. Health refers to the physical, intellectual, 
social, and psychological dimensions of in- 
dividuals. 

4. Health is a dynamic status. 

5. Health problems will arise if physiolog- 
ical, security, belonging, esteem, and self- 
realization needs are not met. 

6. Health refers to the integrated totality of 
human beings. 


Many writers have written about health. It has 
been stated that health is the greatest of all pos- 
sessions, that spiritual difficulties arise from poor 
health, that without health life is but a state of 
languor and suffering, and that health is a blessing 
money cannot buy. The obvious conclusion is that 
good health is something worth striving for, that 
it is a complex phenomenon not easily defined, 
and that it includes optimal functioning of all or-_ 
ganic systems, 

Good health, then, is a state of complete well- 
being in which all organic systems are harmoni- 
ously integrated and function optimally; physio- 
logical, psychological, and social needs are being 
satisfied; and individuals transcend themselves as 
they become completely involved in worthwhile 
activities and interests. 


Nature and Scope of School 
Health Education 


Health education starts at, or even before, 
birth. The organism automatically detects things 
that are harmful to it and rejects them, It struggles 
to fulfill its needs for food, warmth, and exercise. 
Health education proceeds in the home, at school, 
and in the community. All experiences that result 
in better or poorer health and that bring about 
resulting changes in behavior are part of an in- 
dividual’s health education. 

The division of school health education into the 
three components—health services, health in- 
struction, and healthful school living—has been 


widely accepted and is utilized for purposes of 
“organization in this text. Each of these compo- 


nents may in turn be subdivided as follows: 


Table 8.1 Three Components of School Health 


Education 
Health Services Health Healthful School 
Instruction Living 
Health Health School 
Appraisal Teaching Environment 
Examine Incidental Safety features 
Detect Integrated Sanitation 
Evaluate Correlated Food 
Direct preparation 
Ventilation 
Lighting 
Water supply 
Health Curriculum Teacher-Pupil 
Counseling Development Relationships 
Interview Group Health practices 
Review records discussions Individualization 
Decide on action Cooperative Partnership 
planning Cheerfulness 
Audiovisual aids 
Remedial Field Pupil-Pupil 
Function Experiences Relationships 
Educate Volunteer work Respect for 
Correct Visitation differences 
Refer Observation Respect for 
persons 
Nondiscrimi- 
nation 
Prevention and 
Protection 
immunize 
Control disease 
Teach health 
practices 
Cooperate with 
health agencies 
School Health Council 


A health council should be established for each 


school. Such a council should consist of appro- 
priate representatives of the school and of com- 
Munity groups that are interested in, and can 
contribute to, the health of the pupils, faculty 
members, and ‘other employees of the school 
The basic function of a health council is to pro- 
vide ip to the school staff and to help co- 
ordinate the school health services with those of 
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the community. Members of the council should 
be on the alert for health problems that exist in 


the school and take steps to correct them. Usu- 


ally this consists of referring the problem to the 
proper agency or responsible individual. 

Controversial topics should be discussed in the 
health council before being taught in the class- 
room. The council should also be involved in de- 
termining the curriculum, setting the salaries of 
health personnel, promoting good relationships 
between the school and the community, and im- 
proving the environment in the schools. 

Membership on the health council should be 
drawn from the following: classroom teachers, 
teachers of physical education, athletic directors, 
school psychologists, home economics teachers, 
athletic trainers, nurses, physicians, dentists, 
physical therapists, principals, health coordina- 
tors, nutritionists, guidance counselors, parents, 
community leaders, and other interested persons 
who can contribute to the cause. 


The Health Coordinator 


The health coordinator is an important cog in 
the health education machine. He/she must 
assume the responsibility for developing and co- 
ordinating the entire health education program. 
The functions of the coordinator will include the 
following: 


* To organize physical, medical, dental, and 
psychological examinations. 

* To interpret the results of these examina- 
tions. 

* To see that students with problems are 
properly referred. 

* To assist teachers and other concerned per- 
sons to deal correctly with pupils who have 
health problems. 

* To communicate with individuals and agen- 
cies in the community who can assist with 
the implementation of health examinations 
and subsequent treatment. 

* To check the sanitary environment of the 
school system. 

* To inform the entire educational staff of per- 
tinent policies regarding health 

* To assist in correlating health instruction 
where appropriate. 

* To supervise the school safety program 


To assume the responsibility for the evalu- 
ation of the health program. 

To check the maintenance of proper health 
records for all students. 

To give leadership to the health instruction 
program. 

To lend assistance in the acquisition of 
equipment and teaching materials. 


It becomes obvious that especially in the larger 
institutions the health coordinator needs consid- 
erable preparation for this position. A strong 
background in science, educational psychology, 
tests and ‘measurements, nutrition, and mental 
hygiene is necessary. A reasonable knowledge of 
first aid, medicine, communicable diseases, and 
personal health is also desirable. 


Figure 8.1 Therapeutic services are an important aspect of 
health programs. Top photo courtesy of Springfield College 
Bottom photo courtesy of South Dakota State University 


The health coordinator must have an under- 
standing of the many subjects in which incidental 
or correlated health may be taught. Awareness 
of the contributions that can be made to the 
health education program by all other phases of 
school life is important. 


Health Services 


Functions generally included within the prov- 
ince of health services are: 


1. Health appraisal. 

2. Health counseling. 

3. Correction of remedial defects. 

4. Care and education of the exceptional 
child, 

5. Prevention and control of communicable 
diseases. 

6. Emergency care. 


The principal health responsibilities of school 
personnel are to detect, correct, and protect. 
Medical examinations, daily morning inspections, 
referrals to nurses and physicians, interviews with 
parents, immunizations of pupils and teachers, 
and health counseling are all important. Medical 
and psychiatric treatment and care are necessary 
in some instances. Dental services, vision and 
hearing tests, posture appraisals, and physical fit- 
ness tests are equally essential. 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


The health services unit in schools and col- 
leges is seldom the direct responsibility of the 
physical education administrator. School physi- 
cians or school nurses are generally in charge. 
They most commonly report to the principal, the 
dean of students, or the vice-president for stu- 
dent affairs. Depending upon the size of the ed- 
ucational institution, there are various ways of 
providing for bed rest and confinement. Infir- 
maries and hospital units are available at some in- 
stitutions. At others, cooperation with local 
hospitals and community medical services pro- 
vides adequately for students who are ill. 

It is the responsibility of an educational insti- 
tution to provide emergency care for students, 
to take the necessary steps to prevent commu- 
nicable diseases from spreading, to do every- 
thing possible to maintain and improve the health 
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Figure 8.2 Good health is a state of complete well-being in 
which all organic systems are functioning optimally. 
Courtesy of Washington State University. 


of all employees, to counsel students and faculty 
about their health problems, to identify and pro- 
vide individualized or special education for those 
who need it, and to provide processes for de- 
termining and improving the health status of all 
who are part of its “family.” Even though admin- 
istrators in charge of physical education may not 
be directly responsible for all of the above func- 
tions, they should understand them and their or- 
ganizational relationships thoroughly. Physical 
educators are expected to be conversant on 
health topics and are often placed on health 
committees or given specific responsibilities in this 
area. 

Dean Miller, in an article dealing with emer- 
gency care, said: 

Any school policy relating to emergency care 

procedure must be written with reference to local 

and state laws, rules, and regulations. Regardless 

of what policy is developed, the schools cannot 
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be relieved of their responsibility for providing 
emergency care measures, 

Several kinds of action should be taken to 
establish a sound emergency care program for 
the health and safety of all school children. 


1. Employ teachers who have training and can 
show specific competencies in emergency 
care skills. 

2. Provide and require attendance at inservice 
training for those teachers not having the 
desired competencies. 

3. Update teachers on latest concepts and 
findings in emergency care through regular 
teacher bulletins and/or inservice training. 

4. Provide in writing a school district policy of 
actions to be taken when an emergency 
situation arises. 

. Use the school nurse as a consultant in 
emergency care situations, not as the sole 
person to whom everyone turns when a 
child is hurt. 

6. Develop working relationships between 
medical, legal, and educational authorities for 
the best, most effective school emergency 
care program.* 


wow 


In the larger school systems, the health service 
program is usually the responsibility of a school 
health division or similar unit. In smaller schools, 
there are many plans for the administration of 
health practices and procedures. Which one to 
use depends on the size and location of the 
school, local and state laws, availability of health 
specialists, and most important, the interest and 
leadership of the school administrators. 

Regardless of the official nature of the rela- 
tionship, the director of physical education cannot 
escape his or her special responsibility for the 
health and safety of students in physical educa- 
tion classes and athletic progams. The activities in 
this phase of the educational program are more 
hazardous than those in most academic classes; 
therefore they require special precautions and 
special provisions for the care of injured individ- 
uals. 


Physical therapists, corrective therapists, qual- 
ified athletic trainers, and instructors in first aid are 
found on many physical education staffs. These 
are usually given special responsibilities for the 
safety and physical welfare of the students. There 
should be an arrangement in which they can be 
“on call” in case of emergency and can imme- 
er be summoned to the scene of an acci- 

t. 


HEALTH COUNSELING 


It is only recently that health counseling has re- 
ceived the attention that has long been its due. If 
specially trained counselors can be employed, this 
is the best arrangement. Where this is not fea- 
sible, principals, guidance persons, coaches, 
teachers, nurses, and social workers may be called 
upon for health counseling. Such individuals, who 
by virtue of their positions are looked to by stu- 
dents for assistance and advice, should be better 
qualified than average persons to recognize lim- 
itations and make judicious referrals. 

Counselors should have a sincere desire to help 
others, should be able to establish good rapport 
with the students, and should be competent in 
basic counseling skills. Frequently parents should 
be brought into the conference. Rapport be- 
tween the counselee and the counselor is essen- 
tial. Conferences should end with a feeling of 
friendship and understanding among parents, 
counselors, and students. 

The Model Policy on Student Care and Coun- 
seling for the Prevention of Alcohol and Drug 
Dependency, prepared by the staff of Operation 
Uplift, is an excellent example of the sound 
administration of a counseling program.* 


Model Policy on Student Care and 
Counseling for Prevention of Drug 
and Alcohol Dependency 

1. School personnel shall observe and report 
unusual behavior or physical changes in any 
student to the building principal and/or 
appropriate designated staff member. 

2. When a student requests help of a school 
staff member, information received shall be 
treated with confidentiality. 

3. When there is evidence of illegal transmitting, 
use or possession of drugs including alcohol 
during any school activity, parents shall be 
asked to confer with the principal and/or 
appropriate members of the school staff. 

4. When a student has been referred, identified 
or is suspected of drug including alcohol 
misuse, the school staff member shall make 
every effort to confirm the alleged misuse 
and classify the involvement according to its 
severity as well as type of substance used. 

5. Any teacher or other school staff member 
who suspects that a student is under the 
influence of a drug(s) including alcohol shall 
immediately refer the student to the school 
nurse. 


' 


6. Should the school nurse determine that the 
student is under the influence of a drug(s) 
including alcohol or if he is unable to function 
normally, the school nurse and/or principal 
shall take appropriate action which may 
include notifying the parents, taking the 
student home, or for medical care, 
depending upon the severity of the student's 
condition. 

7. The school shall maintain and extend 
programs that help students to assess 
implications of the use of addictive 
substances, such as drugs and alcohol, and 
help students to understand the personal and 
social implications of abuse of these 
substances, 

8. The school nurse shall inform parents of 
diagnostic, evaluative, psychological, and 
rehabilitative services available and encourage 
them to use such services when appropriate. 

9. In teaching or counseling a student on drugs 
and alcohol the school staff member should 
acknowledge the existence of a “value gap” 
and work toward establishing openness and 
mutual respect between the counselor and 
the counselee. 

10. The school personnel shall assist the student 
to develop skill and confidence in dealing 
with values confusion. 

11. School personnel shall use value clarification 
and decision-making techniques which are 
consistent with the continuing efforts to: 

a. Encourage children to make choices, and 
allow them to choose freely. 

b. Help them discover and examine available 
alternatives when faced with choices. 

c. Help them weigh alternatives thoughtfully, 
reflecting on the consequences of each. 

d. Encourage them to consider what it is that 
they prize and cherish. 

e. Help them to examine repeated behaviors 
or patterns in their life. 


Health Instruction 


The quality of health instruction programs 
among schools and colleges varies a great deal — 
from one institution to another and from one time 
period to the next. The reasons for this are many. 
The explosion of knowledge has made it neces- 
sary to delete a number of things from the cur- 
riculum. Health education, or personal hygiene as 
it was formerly called, has been a ready target. 
Hygiene, though potentially an interesting and 
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challenging subject, consisted in many places of 


repetitious teaching of simple topics. Methods of 
brushing teeth, ways of keeping clean, sleeping 
with open windows, getting enough sleep, a few 
facts about communicable diseases, and simple 
rules about eating proper foods were taught in 
one grade after another. Many teachers of phys- 
ical education, biology, home economics, and 
other subjects were assigned some health 
teaching even though they were inadequately 
qualified by education and/or had little interest 
in the subject matter. 

Contrast the above with the best health in- 
struction of today. Vital health statistics, the con- 
trol of obesity, mental health problems, sexual 
education, drug abuse, alcoholism, family living, 
accident prevention, degenerative diseases, and 
public health activities constitute much of the 
curriculum in progressive schools. Audiovisual 
aids, field trips, group discussions, and personal 
experiences enliven the teaching and learning. 
Sophisticated research findings, increased med- 
ical knowledge, and qualified teachers enrich the 
courses and add to the interest. 

In an attempt to ensure qualified teachers in 
health, some states have developed compe- 
tency-based teacher education programs. The 
college’s or university's exit criteria document for 
a prospective teacher of health must indicate that 
he/she has successfully demonstrated the re- 
quired competency. 

The administrators and the teachers con- 
cerned with health instruction must be sincerely 
dedicated to its significance. They should be fa- 
miliar with the content of a good program and 
know how it can best be organized. The fol- 
lowing outline of the material that can be in- 
cluded is suggested: 


1. Health needs and personal practices 
a) Dental and oral health 
b) Care of eyes, ears, scalp, and skin 
c) Sleep and rest 
d) Cleanliness and grooming 
e) Exercise and fitness 
f) Periodic health examinations 
g). Healthful living 
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Figure 8.3 A great deal can be learned when studying in a 
modern physiology laboratory. Courtesy of the School of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Indiana 
University 


2. Nutrition and health 
a) Energy needs 
b) Components of foods 
c) Obesity and diets 
d) Malnutrition 
e) Food fads and fallacies 
f) The balanced diet 
3. Family living and sexual education 
a) Biological factors 
b) Reproduction 
c) Sex adjustments 
d) Deviant sexual behavior 
e) Psychological and sociological factors 
f) Preparation for marriage 


g) Successful marriage 
h) Child growth and development 
i) Genetics and heredity 
4. The use and abuse of drugs, depressants, 
and stimulants 
a) Legal implications 
b) Physiological implications 
c) Psychological implications 
d) Sociological implications 
e) Moral implications 
f) Dependence and addiction 
g) Stress reduction 
5. Disease: prevention and therapy 
a) Degenerative diseases 
(1) cancer 
(2) arthritis 
(3) cardiac disease 
(4) diabetes 
(5) diseases of kidneys and liver 
b) Communicable diseases 
(1) infection and transmission 
(2) resistance and immunity 
(3) venereal diseases 
(4) school and community programs 
c) Allergies and related disorders 
6. Safety and first aid 
a) Preventive measures in the home 
b) Bicycle and motorcycle safety 
c) Driver education 
d) Athletic injuries 
e) First aid 
f) Poison prevention 
7. Public health resources 
a) School health programs 
b) Community agencies 
c) State health resources 
d) National health agencies 
e) World Health Organization 


Leslie Irwin and Cyrus Mayshark identify four 
major health areas and indicate that all of these 
share in the development of a healthy individual. 
Figure 8.4 depicts these four areas and their sub- 
divisions. If any of the areas outlined in this figure 
are omitted from the school curriculum, the chil- 
dren and the society in which they live may be 
adversely affected. Students need to learn how 
to use health services, how to control disease, 
how to avoid accidents, and how to live to enjoy 
the best possible mental health. While a great 
many of the things discussed in health classes 


hygiene fand character 
B. Nutrition development 
B. Alcohol, other 
narcotics, and tobacco 
C. Individual adjust 
ment 10 Society 


C. Wholesome activity 
and rest 


D, Choice and use 
of health services 
and health 
practices 


D. Family living 


A. Prevention and 
ontrol of disease 


B. School 


B. Community health 


services and agencies C. Community 


Figure 8.4 The four major health areas and subareas, 
(Courtesy Workshop in Health Education Curriculum 
Planning, Oregon State University, July 1958; sponsored by 
the Oregon State Department of Education.) From Leslie W. 
Irwin and Cyrus Mayshark, Health Education in the 
Elementary Schools (St. Louis: the C. V. Mosby Company, 
1964), p. 118. 


might be absorbed or learned by daily contacts 
with parents, playmates, and others, there can be 
damaging gaps in their health knowledge if the 
curriculum is not carefully planned and sequen- 
tially organized. Where health information is 


- picked up on the street, in front of the television 


set, and by reading magazines, the knowledge will 
be incomplete, the attitudes faulty, and the prac- 
tices unsound. 


HEALTH TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Most children will have been taught the rudi- 
ments of personal hygiene before they come to 
school. School health instruction should build 
upon that foundation. Emphasis at the elemen- 
tary level should be on developing sound health 
habits, formulating good attitudes, and satisfying 
basic health needs. Simple fundamentals of 
anatomy and physiology can also be taught. 
Health education at the kindergarten and grades 
1, 2, and 3 levels might include the following: 


1, Basic rules of home and school safety 
2. Care of teeth, eyes, ears, and skin 
3. Fundamentals of posture 
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ure 8.5 Fun and joy are essential to the health of the 
children, Courtesy of Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation. 


4. Importance of good food and proper 
eating habits 

5. Relationship of sleep and rest to good 
health 

6. Elimination of body wastes 

7. Play and exercise as related to fitness 

8. Clothing and good health 

9. Cleanliness and sanitation (elementary) 

0. Interpersonal relationships and health 

1. The role of doctors and nurses in the lives 
of students 

12. Outdoor living and its values 


The instruction and the experiences in each 
grade should reinforce what was learned previ- 
ously but should also extend and deepen the 
health education of students. The events of each 
day, both expected and spontaneous, should be 
utilized to develop in the students increased un- 
derstanding, desirable attitudes, and sound prac- 
tices. 

Methods at the elementary level might include 
story telling, role playing, health inspections, ex- 
periments with plants and animals, practice in 
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good body mechanics, demonstrations of health 
practices, and composition of health songs, 
poems, and stories. 

In addition to what is learned in health classes, 
children at this level should have opportunities to 
discuss the food they eat at school, to practice 
courtesy and good sportsmanship, to talk about 
sicknesses that cause absences from school, to 
observe the nurse while treating injuries, and to 
witness the losing and gaining of teeth. Attention 
should be given to mental and emotional health, 
as well as to physical health. 

In the intermediate grades, many of the topics 
will be a repetition of those in the primary grades. 
However the concepts discussed should have 
more depth, the subject matter should be pre- 
sented more objectively, more evidence should 
be offered to bolster conclusions, and the health 
experiences should be more exciting. Students in 
grades 4, 5, and 6 meet many new challenges and 
are ready for many new experiences. Topics for 


| these grades might include: 


1. Structure and function of the human or- 
ganism 
2. Alcoholism and its consequences 
3. Drugs and their abuse 
4. Sex differences and similarities 
5. Tobacco and its effects 
6. Physical fitness 
7. Safety in the home, in school, and in public 
places 
8. Dental health 
9. Control of communicable diseases 
10. First aid (elementary) 
11. Mental health 
12. Basic anatomy and physiology 


Carl Willgoose speaks in vivid terms of teaching 
health to children of this age when he says: 


This is the age when the questions asked are 
often a real challenge to the teacher. It is a period 
in the growth of the nine, ten, and 11 year olds 
when there is a magnetic “awakening” to all that 
goes on around them. There is an adventurous 
spirit demonstrated by a willingness to try 
anything once, to look here and there, to explore 
eagerly. There is a heightened interest in science 
and machines — how bugs walk, what germs look 
like under the microscope, how the skeletal 
muscles hold up the body, and the effect a trip to 
the craters of the moon has on man in a rocket 


Here is a time when dreamers begin to look 
ahead and imaginative minds are literally “on 
fire.” Health stories of adventure, mystery, travel, 
science, sports, animal life, and nature go over 
big.® 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


The health education teacher at the junior high 
school level should first of all examine carefully 
the students’ backgrounds in this subject. Exces- 
sive repetition can be very boring and can kill in- 
terest rather quickly. This is not to say that a given 
topic can be taught only in one grade. The point 
is that students must be challenged, that classes 
must have significance for the students, that the 
health education concepts should have personal 
application and be relevant to students at that 
level in light of the environmental influences sur- 
rounding them. 

Subject matter for the junior high school might 
include the following: 


1. Personal hygiene and grooming 
2. Use of health services 
3. Prevention and control of disease 
4. Social relationships 
5. Mental and emotional health 
6. Consumer education 
7. Smoking and health 
8. Family living 
9. Personality development 
10. Personal health habits 
11. Growth and development 
12. Rest and relaxation 


The junior high school years represent a period 
of transition in which the student moves through 
adolescence to adulthood. Emphasis should be 
placed on the role of good health in self-reali- 
zation, the formation of a desirable self-concept, 
the acceptance of oneself as an individual, and 
the growth and development that occurs during 
these formative years. 

Junior high school students need to know the 
relevant facts about reproduction; individual dif- 
ferences in the rate of sexual maturation; the po- 
tentially damaging effects of tobacco, alcohol, and 
drugs; and the attitudes and habits that lead to 
achievement and self-fulfillment. They also should 
begin to understand how knowledge can lead to 
the development of desirable attitudes and how 
these in turn may influence behavior. 


Figure 8.6 Weight training is worthwhile if it is practiced 
under the direction of an experienced director, Courtesy of 
Lock Haven State College. 


It is also during the junior high school years that 
interest in the opposite sex begins to surface, the 
desire for independence conflicts with the reali- 
ties of dependence on family, and students 
become interested in the meaning of life. Health 
instruction at the junior high school level can well 
be one of the most significant of all school ex- 
periences. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 


The twelfth grade terminates formal educa- 
tion for many students. Most high school grad- 
uates will be postpubescent. This is the age at 
which most young people leave home, either to 
go to college or to enter the labor market. It is 
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vital, therefore, that health education in the se- 
nior high school be fairly sophisticated, be pre- 
sented at the adult level, and be relatively 
complete. It is desirable as well that many of the 
experiences go beyond those in the formal class- 
room. If health education in the senior high school 
is taught in a challenging manner and if teachers 
are qualified to deal with the subject matter in 
depth, health education can be a fascinating sub- 
ject. It will also be both relevant and meaningful. 

It is particularly important, at this stage of the 
students’ education, to coordinate all health in- 
struction. Students will be studying chemistry, bi- 
ology, home economics, physics, and social 
studies. In each of these subjects, there will be 
information important to health. If the knowl- 
edge gleaned from these subjects can be care- 
fully integrated with formal health courses to 

prevent too much repetitious overlapping, and 
¿syet leave few glaring gaps, students will benefit 
greatly. 

Senior high school students are generally from 
fifteen to nineteen years of age. Having re- 
covered somewhat from the sensitivity and self- 
consciousness of the junior high school stage, they 
are less awkward and are reaching their full 
stature. Appetites are often enormous, vitality 
seems limitless, and endurance has increased. 

Students at this level have a number of prob- 
lems. They are concerned about popularity and 
have a need to belong. They are sensitive to the 
opinions of others, especially those of their peers. 
They are at the dating age and need to be ac- 
cepted by the opposite sex. They are apt to form 
cliques and thus create problems for those who 
are left out. They press for independence but 
often feel a strong need for adult support. Health 
problems can be physical, mental, emotional, or 
a combination of the three. 

Health education subject matter at the senior 
high school level should include the following 
topics: 


* Effects — physical, mental, emotional —of al- 
cohol and drugs 

+ Family living 

* Sexual adjustment and preparation for mar- 
riage 

+ Problems of unmarried parents 
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e Community health resources 
e Consumer health knowledge 
e Public health agencies (municipal, state, fed- 
eral) 
* Prevention and control of disease 
* Exercise and fitness 
* Rest, relaxation, and recreation 
* Traffic safety and driver education 
* Positive living (health and a philosophy of life) 
+ Self-fulfillment and self-transcendence 
The years spent in senior high school are very 
influential in the development of the students’ 
value systems. Donald Read writes cogently about 
this problem as it relates to the teaching of health. 
These are his words: 


. . to attempt to separate values from the 
educational process is logically, psychologically, 
and ethically untenable. It is always the “whole” 
person who is being educated, and values are a 
crucial part of his full or whole development... . . 
current movements in health education implicitly 
carry serious questions about value 
commitments. . . . attention is needed in an area 
that has been an indigenous blind spot. Careful 
consideration is needed if we are to understand 
more fully the role of values in helping young 
people to achieve specific goals, particularly the 
kinds of values underlying our own social model.” 


Whether we are teaching about the use and 
abuse of drugs, the sexual mores of people in our 
society, excessive consumption of alcohol, or in- 
terpersonal relations, the values of individuals 
come into play. Much more than cold hard facts 
is involved. If we do not include the discussion of 
values in our health teaching, we are, by its very 
omission, influencing students in our classes. It is 
for this reason that Read indicates in the above 
paragraph that “careful consideration is needed.” 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Most colleges and universities have a health 
services unit in which medical examinations can 
be given, where guidance and counseling ser- 
vices are available, and where some therapy and 
correction of remediable defects is possible. The 
extent to which students and parents are re- 
sponsible for treatment varies considerably. In- 
stitutions commonly provide for health appraisal, 
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Figure 8.7 It is especially important that students majoring in 
health and physical education learn the rudiments of first aid 
and cardiopulmonary resuscitation. The gymnasium lends 
itself nicely to a laboratory in which these fundamentals 
may be taught. Courtesy of South Dakota State University 


diagnosis of illnesses and of injuries incurred while 
the students are in college, and treatment of minor 
illnesses and impairments. For serious illnesses and 
complicated injuries, referral to specialists and 
family doctors is the common practice. 

Educational institutions are interested in as- 
sisting their students in developing health atti- 
tudes and habits that will enable them to live more 
healthful lives while in college and that will stand 
them in good stead after their years of formal ed- 
ucation are over. Health instruction, both theo- 
retical and practical, is usually provided in some 
form or other. Practices with regard to require- 
ments may vary widely, however. 

The health needs and interests of college stu- 
dents are quite diverse. There will be those who 
have had thorough and sound health instruction 
throughout their elementary and secondary 


school years. Others will have had no formal 
health instruction or only superficial exposure to 
it. 

It follows, therefore, that the first step should 
be to determine the needs and interests of the 
students as they enter the institutions of higher 
education. Possible ways of accomplishing this in- 
clude: 


* Analyzing the findings of medical examina- 
tions. 

* Studying the results of health knowledge 
tests given as students enter college. 

* Administering the Mooney Problem Check- 
list to incoming students and analyzing the 
results 

+ Interviewing students to determine their in- 
terests. 
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Figure 8.8 The measurement of oxygen consumption 1s 
useful in appraising physical fitness. Courtesy of University 
of Maryland. 


* Reviewing results of published research in 
health education. 

* Administering the Byrd Health Attitude Scale 
to students before and after they have had 
courses in health. 


College students need health courses that will 
enable them to make wise choices, to gain in- 
sights into the functioning of their bodies, to select 
a well-balanced diet, and to apply the scientific 
method in solving some of the problems they face 
as they live away from home and must make their 
own decisions, Students at this level are coming 
in contact with fellow students and faculty mem- 
bers who differ from them in values, in social 
mores, in religious beliefs, in codes of conduct, 
and in living habits that affect their health. Stu- 
dents are often faced for the first time with the 
need to choose a doctor, to seek the services of 
public health agencies, and to establish a life-style 
They can no longer rely on their parents to make 
decisions for them. They have a tremendous need 
to know. 
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The list of health topics, which should be in- 
cluded for college students, does not differ ap- 
preciably from that presented for the senior high 
school. The difference lies more in method of 
presentation and in depth and scope of cov- 
erage. The following list of topics for inclusion in 
a college health instruction program is neverthe- 
less presented: 


e Interpretation and use of vital statistics 

* Satisfying nutritional needs 

e Obesity and other nutritional disorders 

* Health habits and the quality of life 

* Care and protection of sensory equipment 
+ Mental illness and its therapy 

+ Human sexuality and marriage relationships 
e Family living 

* Disease and its control 

* First aid and accident control 

e The use and abuse of drugs 

* Our environment and its pollution 

e Personal health and its maintenance 

e Resources for health services 

+ Human physiology: theory and application 
* Herpes: its prevention and treatment 

* AIDS and its control 


As one ponders the above list, it becomes ob- 
vious that health instruction in colleges and uni- 
versities can be challenging and interesting. 
Instructors who teach at this level must be highly 
trained for their work, must be dedicated to this 
form of service, and should have had experience 
in a number of the areas mentioned. Many of the 
discussions will be in highly sensitive areas, Par- 
ents and community groups will not always sup- 
port this kind of education. Students are not 
always favorably disposed. It can, however, be 
the most significant course in the total college 
curriculum. It can affect the success of individuals 
in their life's work. It can be influential in terms of 
their self-realization. It can increase happiness. 

Many colleges offer, and a number require, a 
course in personal and community health. Such a 
course normally meets for thirty-two periods of 
one hour each. A good college course dealing 
with this subject will consist of some lecture, con- 
siderable discussion, some motion picture and 
slide projections, one or two visits to public health 
facilities, and class projects to be completed by 
either individuals or small teams of three or four 


Figure 8.9 In a well-equipped laboratory, physiological 
testing goes on almost continuously. The treadmill is an 
especially useful piece of equipment not only for testing but 
also for exercising. Courtesy of School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Indiana University. 


students. Where public health and medical pro- 
grams exist, many students will avail themselves 
of these in lieu of personal health courses. 


Methods of Teaching Health Courses 


Perhaps no subjects are taught in a greater va- 
riety of ways than those dealing with health. 
Teachers come from educational backgrounds in 
physical education, biology, nursing, medicine, 
sociology, psychology, and health. Incidental, in- 
tegrated, correlated, concentrated, and direct are 
terms describing the scheduling and organiza- 
tional format. Basic to the incidental, correlated, 
and integrated health instruction, there should be, 
and generally are, regularly scheduled classes that 


earn credit and have as much prestige as other 
courses. Such classes are scheduled just as for 
other subjects, have a body of knowledge as in 
other courses, and should be evaluated on the 
same bases. Recitation, discussion, lecture, 
problem solving, role playing, laboratory experi- 
mentation, and visitation are all included in the 
methods employed. Let us examine a few of the 
techniques used and the problems involved. 


INCIDENTAL HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


There are many incidental occurrences that 
have not been planned but can lead to “the 
teachable moment.” A student's tonsillectomy or 
appendectomy can trigger a lively discussion 
about surgery; a girl’s absence because of scarlet 
fever can lead to a project on the control of 
communicable diseases; a classmate’s arrest on a 
drug-pushing charge sets the stage for education 
on drug abuse; and a serious automobile acci- 
dent may motivate students to learn more about 
traffic safety. 

The proper way to take showers, good pos- 
ture when walking, smog over a city, deaths due 
to starvation, marriage relationships, psycho- 
therapy, and the cure of obesity are all topics that 
can develop naturally if students are encouraged 
to read newspapers and observe daily events. 

A great number of health topics can be and 
should be discussed as a result of incidents that 
‘just happen.” Professional people, such as 
nurses, dentists, food specialists, doctors, 
coaches, and others, are constantly teaching 
health to those they serve. People are often psy- 
chologically motivated to learn in such situations. 


CORRELATED HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


The effects of alcohol and facts about nutri- 
tion may logically constitute units in chemistry; 
physics may include a good deal of safety instruc- 
tion; mental health is taught in general psy- 
chology; consumer health and family living 
occupy a good deal of time in home economics; 
and social studies touch on many health topics. 
Where health topics are included in other sub- 
jects as part of the curricular plan, it is termed 
correlated health education. 

If correlated health education is to be effec- 
tive, it should utilize relationships that actually exist 
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between the health topics and the subjects rather 
than forcing tenuous relationships. The relation- 
ships between the ideas should be real and nat- 
ural and are the result of careful planning. 

The problem with correlated health education 
is that many teachers of the basic disciplines tend 
to give only perfunctory attention to health topics 
and may even resent the time taken from “their 
own subject.” When teachers are required to 
teach something they do not see as part of their 
primary responsibility, they are apt to gloss over 
it rather than give it the attention it merits. 

_ While some correlated health education is de- 
sirable and appropriate, it should supplement 
direct health education rather than constitute all 
of it. To substitute correlated health education for 
courses in personal and community health gen- 
erally results in little exposure to teachers who are 
health specialists and in the omission of a number 
of important topics. 


INTEGRATED HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


Integration relates parts to the whole. inter- 
disciplinary health courses are examples of inte- 
gration. The biology of health, the sociology of 
health, the psychology of health, the chemistry 
of health, and the philosophy of health are not 
very meaningful when studied ‘individually but 
become very significant as elements in the study 
of the health of the human organism in all its di- 
mensions. Integration implies health learning, ex- 
periences organized around a central objective 
with a number of topics contributing to it. 

Integration is important in health teaching. It 
too should be used judiciously and not as a sub- 
stitute for direct health instruction. Much of what 
was said about correlated health teaching can also 
be applied to integrated health instruction. 


DIRECT HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


There is general consensus that regardless of 
the amount of incidental, correlated, and inte- 
grated health education existing in a program, 
there should be some courses for all students 
where the learning of health facts, the develop- 
ment of sound health attitudes, and the inculca- 
tion of good health practices are the primary 
objectives. 
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Advantagi the direct method are: k 

« All pupil assured of a given amount of 
instruction. — 

* Separate Classtooms with appropriate health 
education equipment are generally made 
available. Í 

+ Where the direct method is used, the class 
is usually better organized. 

+ Full-time, qualified teachers are more apt to 
be employed and assigned to classes. 

* The use of textbooks, guidebooks, and other. 
learning materials is usually assured. 


A Joint Committee on Health Problems in Ed- 
ucation stated that: 


Health education is: 

education for health; education for healthful living 
of the individual, family, and community. 

an academic field and subject. All of its content 
and objectives are intellectual and academic in 
nature. Its content must have meaning and 
purpose to the student now as well as in the’ 
future. 

a relatively new discipline. The natural (biological), 
the behavioral, and the health sciences provide its 
foundation. 

a combination of facts, principles, and concepts 
pertaining to healthful living. These constitute its 
body of knowledge. 

a body of knowledge identified, organized, 
synthesized, and utilized in appropriate courses 
and experiences and sequentially arranged to 
form the discipline. 

derived from sociology, psychology, educational 
psychology, and the behavioral sciences — its 
purpose is to change health behavior favorably. 

a needed approach to bridge the gap between 
scientific health discoveries and man’s application 
of these discoveries in daily life. 

an integral part of the curriculum at every level. It 
is an essential element in the general education of 
all students. 

the education component of a school, college, or 
university health program. 

a contribution to the well-educated individual by 
providing meaningful health experiences which 
can change health behavior 

best achieved by developing the rational powers 
of man (critical thinking). This enables him to make 
wise decisions, and solve personal, family, and 
community health problems. 


based upon and improved by basic and applied 
research. b 

best conducted by professionally prepared health 
educators from accredited colleges and 
universities.® 


This statement indicates clearly that health ed- 
ucation should be an integral part of the school 
curriculum and that direct health instruction 
should constitute much of the teaching. 

Let us turn next to other aspects of health ed- 
ucation. 


Who Should Teach Health? 


There is often considerable controversy con- 
cerning this question. There are many who insist 
that all health classes should have health special- 
ists in charge. Health is so important and involves 
such sensitive areas, they claim, that it should not 
be entrusted to anyone but those with special 
preparation for teaching it. 

In actual situations, however, it does not work 
out that way. Elena Sliepcevich found that in the 
smaller districts most of the instruction on the el- 
ementary level was handled by the classroom 
teacher alone, in the medium-sized districts the 
teaching was shared by the classroom teacher and 
the supervisor, and in the larger districts, almost 
all health education teachers at the elementary 
level were assisted by supervisors of health ed- 
ucation. 

In the junior high school, Sliepcevich found 
most of the health education was taught by in- 
dividuals with combined majors in health and 
physical education. In the senior high school, 
teachers with this combination of training taught 
about three-fourths of all health classes.’ 

At the college level, most of the personal and 
community health courses are taught by health 
specialists with either master’s or doctor's de- 
grees in this speciality. There are also a number 
of physical educators with some special prepa- 
ration in health who teach these subjects. 

There have been good health teachers who 
have graduated with majors in biology, home 
economics, chemistry, sociology, psychology, or 
physical education. There have been poor 
teachers of health who graduated with majors in 
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health education. The only safe conclusion is that 
to be a good teacher in any subject one must: 


1. Know the subject matter. 

2. Know how to teach. 

3. Be interested in the subject. 

4. Be concerned about the education of the 
students. 


While it would be desirable to have all health 
education courses taught by health specialists, this 
is not feasible at present. Some schools are too 
small to afford a full-time health specialist. In other 
schools, there may be one or two full-time spe- 
cialists, but there are so many pupils that all of 
them cannot be handled in their classes. Some 
classes are therefore assigned to teachers who 
have specialized in other subjects. 

From an administrative standpoint, it often 
works out well to have health classes inter- 
spersed with physical education classes during a 
given period in the schedule. If a physical edu- 
cation class is to meet on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, a health class could meet on Tuesday 
and Thursday. Other combinations could be 
worked out. 

In any event, it appears now that physical ed- 
ucation teachers will continue to be called upon 
to teach health in a greater number of instances 
than will specialists in other subjects. It behooves 
teacher education institutions and administrators 
to see that those preparing to teach physical ed- 
ucation are also equipped to teach health com- 
petently and effectively. Those students majoring 
in physical education may also be doing them- 
selves a favor by including in their program sev- 
eral courses in the various aspects of health 
education. 

The importance of an adequate preparation 
for the teaching of health is becoming increas- 
ingly obvious. The complexity of such topics as 
drug abuse, alcoholism, venereal disease, 
smoking, and mental health mandates the em- 
ployment of highly qualified people for the task 
of teaching these and other health subjects. 
Teachers of health today need more than merely 
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the rudiments of anatomy and physiology plus 
some practical knowledge of sound health habits. 
Itis highly desirable that health education teachers 
have a reasonable background in: 


. Human growth and development 

. Perceptual-motor development 

. The behavioral sciences 

. Anatomy and physiology 

. Cardiovascular health 

. Stimulants, depressants, and narcotics 
. Reproduction and childbirth 

. Mental health 

. Safety and first aid 

. Personal hygiene 

11. Prevention and control of disease 

12. Nutrition 

13. Community health 

. Methods of teaching health 

15. The coordination and administration of 
health programs 


Faulty teaching of many of these subjects could 
be damaging. Insensitive interpersonal relations 
when dealing with individual health problems 
could do more harm than good. Ignorance of the 
true facts when trying to teach health could be 
disastrous. The administrator who wishes to see 
the development of a good program of health 
education must employ capable and committed 
people to teach and coordinate the program, give 
personal support and leadership to it, provide the 
necessary material resources, take the lead in ob- 
taining the support of all segments of the insti- 
tution, and believe in it as a viable and worthy 
part of the educational enterprise. 
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Innovative and Creative Health Teaching 


There are few subjects that present as many 
possibilities for personalized and interesting 
classes as do those dealing with health education. 
The need for careful and thorough planning is, 
however, pronounced. It is the purpose of this 
section to call attention to techniques and 
methods to make health education courses in- 
teresting for students and faculty alike. 
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Figure 8.10 Research on health and fitness is constant. 
Respiratory reactions and body weights can be studied by 
submerging all or parts of the body. Courtesy of Lock 
Haven State College. 


CASE STUDY TECHNIQUE 


Areal or hypothetical story is presented to the 
class, usually in writing. The story will be of a 
person who is in a predicament. Besides the prin- 
cipal character, there will be a number of other 
people involved. The class may be given a few 
minutes to read it. Members are then asked to 
present a solution, or they may be requested to 
bring back a solution to the next class meeting. A 
few provocative questions usually stimulate 
thought and generate a lively discussion. The 
teacher will lead the discussion into important 
health topics but will reserve his or her opinion 
about the solution until the end. Case studies are 
also known as problem stories or case problems. 
In any event, a good “case” will generate a 
number of interesting ideas, will usually spark a 
good deal of interest, and will facilitate learning. 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


Skits, playlets, role playing, pageants, and so- 
ciodramas are generally enjoyable and memo- 
rable. If the students are not too self-conscious 
and if some of the student leaders become en- 
thused, this can be an excellent method. The dra- 
matic production should have a theme and should 
make a “point.” Usually the best results are at- 
tained when student leaders are chosen for key 
parts in the first one or two dramatizations. 


EXPERIMENTATION 


Students of all ages are interested in observing 
“what happens” and “why.” Watching white rats 
grow and multiply; being involved in canning 
foods, testing for acids, starches, and sugar; ob- 
serving candles use up oxygen — these and many 
other experiments provide meaningful health ex- 
periences for some young students. The hatching 
of eggs, listening to a heart beat with the aid of 
a stethoscope, taking pulse rates, measuring 
blood pressure, observing blood cells through a 
microscope, and taping a sprained ankle are 
learning experiences for many others. 

Experiments should be simple and easily 
understood. They should illustrate health princi- 
ples and challenge the students to think. Students 
should, in most cases, perform the experiments 
themselves. In some instances, a written report 
might also be required. 


CREATING HEALTH POSTERS, DIAGRAMS, AND 
MODELS 


Students can learn a great deal by producing 
posters and models. They will take pride in their 
own creation and often depict an important 
health principle in a way that will be remem- 
bered. Students will also be motivated to do their 
best if the outstanding creations are prominently 
displayed. 


TRADITIONAL METHODS 


Teaching methods that have been tested for 
many years and have been found effective should 
not be forgotten. They should continue to be 
used in ways and under circumstances for which 
they are the most suitable. They may, in fact, still 
provide the nucleus for good health teaching. 
Lectures, class discussions, recitations, oral re- 
ports, quizzes, reviews, and examinations are €x- 
cellent methods when well planned, well 
executed, and used appropriately. 


PANEL PRESENTATION 


A group of three to five students will give five- 
minute presentations on a given health topic. This 
will be followed by questions from the class ad- 
dressed to the panel members. There should be 
a moderator selected by the panel itself. Mem- 
bers of the class take turns being ona panel. The 
role of the teacher is that of resource person. 


SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 


It is often profitable to divide a class into groups 
of five to eight students for discussion of the same 
or related topics. There should be a chairperson 
and a recorder for each group. The main conclu- 
sions of each discussion are reported to the class 
as a whole. 


FIELD TRIPS. 


While field trips are nothing new, they are 
worthwhile where resources are available. Hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, retirement centers, hotel 
kitchens, sewage disposal plants, dairies, water 
purification plants, public health offices, dental of- 
fices, pharmaceutical houses, prisons, meat 
packing plants, and canneries are some of the de- 
sirable destinations for field trips related to health 
topics. The class should be well involved in the 
planning, which in most instances will include li- 
brary assignments and some orientation. Notes 
taken by the students can be the basis for a good 
discussion following the excursion. 


GUEST SPEAKERS. 


Doctors, dentists, nurses, drug experts, offi- 
cers from the police and fire departments, for- 
esters, cooks, dietitians, fitness experts, and others 
who come from outside the school provide a 
change from the normal routine, present their 
material from a different perspective, and often 
bring an interesting and meaningful message. For 
the greatest effectiveness, the class should be 
prepared in advance and the lecture followed by 
pertinent discussion. 


HEALTH EDUCATION FAIRS 


These health exhibits have been effective both 
in assisting pupils to learn health principles and in 
enlisting community support for the program. It 
is important to have a large exhibit room, to get 
the help of the art department, and to have qual- 
ified student guides at each exhibit. 


SURVEYS 


A class or group survey of health conditions in 
a community, of the incidence of a disease, of 
available health facilities, or of community atti- 
tudes toward sex education are examples of sur- 
veys that can be made by students and can prove 
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Figure 8.11 One can learn much about cardiorespiratory 
endurance by measuring oxygen consumption on the 
bicycle ergograph. Courtesy of University of Alberfa. 


very educational. Such surveys should be pre- 
ceded by careful planning, then scientifically 
compiled and intelligently interpreted. 


AUDIOVISUAL AIDS 


Motion pictures, filmstrips, transparencies, 
slides, overhead projectors, television sets, tape 
recordings, charts, posters, diagrams, cartoons, 
blackboards, graphs, magnetic boards, models, 
skeletons — these are some of the media found 
to be especially helpful in health instruction. They 
should not be used haphazardly; sound planning, 
preparation of the class for the presentation, and 
a meaningful discussion following are all essential 
if such aids are to enhance the instruction and in- 
crease learning. 


PROGRAMMED LEARNING 


A considerable amount of health education 
consists of learning facts, definitions, and other 
bits of specific information needed to understand 
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concepts and to verbalize them. Programmed in- 
struction, well conceived and appropriately used, 
can be very motivating to the students and can 
speed up this type of learning. 

Programmed instruction has proven especially 
helpful in providing remedial knowledge to those 
in need of it. It helps to individualize the work of 
the class, and gifted students, especially, can also 
use it to enrich their learning. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


The assignment of individual projects is an ex- 
cellent method of teaching and learning for stu- 
dents who are willing to work. Students who 
become keenly interested in a given topic and 
who are able to work independently can benefit 
immensely from independent study projects. It is 
especially appropriate for the gifted student. 
Projects may consist of studies of the environ- 
ment, visits to dairy farms, term papers on nu- 
clear energy, interviews with health department 
Officials, personal fitness programs, and much else. 
Teachers should assist in the planning of the proj- 
ects and be realistic in the evaluation of them. 


Healthful School Living 


The environment in which students and fac- 
ulty live and move during the time they are in 
school not only affects their health but also pro- 
vides a laboratory for learning about health prac- 
tices and for absorbing health attitudes. As 
students and teachers work, play, eat, and talk 
together, a great deal of health learning is occur- 
ring. As lavatories are dirty or clean, as food is 
appetizing or distasteful, as people are friendly or 
hostile, as facilities are cheerful or drab, as equip- 
ment is safe or dangerous, as the entire environ- 
ment is pleasant and cheerful or irksome and 
pessimistic, so is the student affected. The atti- 
tude of the teacher, custodian, administrator, and 
coach will affect the environment and sequen- 
tially all who come in contact with them. Other 
personnel who carry responsibilities for the 
healthful school day are the school nurse, the 
sanitarian, the school bus driver, the shower room 
attendant, the school lunch manager, and the ar- 
chitects who planned the school. The lighting, the 
acoustics, the heating, the ventilation, and the 
waste disposal are features of construction that 
have a bearing on health. 


Healthful school living has been defined as “the 
provision of a safe and healthful environment, the 
organization of a healthful school day, and the 
establishment of interpersonal relationships fa- 
vorable to emotional, social and physical 
health. . . .” 


THE HEALTHFUL SCHOOL DAY 


Organization for a healthful school day will in- 
clude: 


* School hours that are not too many and de- 
mands that are not too great for the age and 
stamina of the pupils. 

Coordination among the faculty members 
about the amount of homework assigned. 
Rest and relaxation periods appropriate to 
the age of the pupils. 

Special consideration for pupils with handi- 
caps. 

Provision for some time to study during the 
school day. 

The construction of schools where the noise 
level is not too high. 

The creation of a friendly attitude in the 
classroom. 

Providing for some success experiences for 
all pupils. 

Exercising patience in dealing with restless 
and nervous students. 

Working with parents in terms of demands 
made upon the pupils. 

e Giving attention to the health of teachers. 


SAFETY ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL 


No school can have healthful living conditions 
without paying attention to the principles of 
safety, some of which are: 


+ All sharp corners and dangerous objects 
should be recessed or padded. 

* Tools and scissors should be used at work- 
benches or desks. 

* Students must be prevented from running 
and scuffling in the building. 

+ Equipment should be checked on a prear- 
ranged schedule by qualified individuals. 

* Rubber-soled shoes should be used in the 
gymnasium. 

* Discipline must be maintained in the locker 
room or shower room. 


e Playground areas should be scheduled so 
that small children do not play with much 
larger ones. 

e Street and traffic safety should be taught at 
an early age. 

e Doors should not open onto lines of traffic. 

e School traffic patrols should be adequately 
supervised. 

e Students must be taught the proper use of 
tools and playground equipment, suitable 
behavior in the gymnasium and locker 
rooms, and careful performance of labora- 
tory experiments. 

Think safety. Take action. Anticipate danger. 
Drive defensively. 


HUMANIZATION OF EDUCATION 


Emotional health is as important as other di- 
mensions of healthful living. Each person has some 
emotional needs as he/she moves toward ma- 
turity. Hein, Farnsworth, and Richardson have this 
to say: 


The physical machine known as the body is so 
well equipped and so adaptable that it can deal 
with almost all of the ordinary contingencies of 
existence. If it could guarantee emotional 
competence on as high a level, there would be 
little to worry about. But growing up emotionally 
is never a simple, uncomplicated process that 
proceeds automatically. In spite of greatly 
increased knowledge, there is still much not yet 
understood about the processes involved in 
psychological maturation. There are factors from 
the external and internal environments that 
appear to affect psychological activities without a 
person’s being conscious of them at all. Everyone 
encounters specific emotional situations to which 
he makes specific emotional reactions, but every 
person also has his own unique predisposition to 
act in certain ways." 


While pupils in the early school years must feel 
secure, they also have an urge to test their 
powers, to satisfy their curiosity, to act indepen- 
dently. In the elementary school years, they seek 
recognition and are sensitive to criticism. Frustra- 
tion can bring about antisocial behavior. 

In the junior and senior high school years, stu- 
dents have a dire need for the esteem of au- 
thority figures, for peer approval, and for 
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discovering their own identity. They go through 
the difficult period of adolescence and are often 
bewildered, self-conscious, and insecure. While 
they need to make decisions that will affect their 
whole life, changes in themselves and their en- 
vironment are occurring so rapidly that they find 
it difficult to cope. 

During their school days, students must learn, 
if they are to be emotionally healthy, to manage 
love and hate, to resolve the conflicts between 
dependence and independence, to master and 
adapt to their sexuality, to formulate their philos- 
ophy of life, and to prepare for taking their place 
as independent persons in the adult world. This 
adult world is rife with temptations and new 
problems, and their resolution of conflicts while 
still in school will assist them to cope with later 
changes. 

It becomes obvious, then, that an important 
aspect of healthful school living is to deal with 
boys and girls, young men and young women, in 
a manner that will assist them rather than make 
their living more difficult. 

A few suggestions are: 


1. Try to give young people responsibility as 
soon as they are ready for it. Most young 
people react favorably to the feeling that 
they are trusted. 

. Discipline should be reasonable, impartial, 
and just. 

3. Students will generally react more favor- 
ably to rules they have had a voice in for- 
mulating. 

4. All persons have individualities that are 
exclusively their own and must be treated 
accordingly. What appears to be effective 
in motivating one person is sometimes to- 
tally ineffectual with another. 

5. Not all people pass through the stages of 
adolescence and maturation at the same 
rate. Each must mature at his/her own 
pace. 

6. Expectations are important motivating 
factors. They must, however, be realistic 
and possible. 

7. Mood changes are a normal part of most 
people’s behavior. They vary both in in- 
tensity and rate of change 
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8. Self-acceptance is fundamental to sound 
mental health. The establishment of a 
positive self-concept should be encour- 
aged. 

9. Emotionally healthy people have a sound 
philosophy of life, which is reflected in a 
consistent manner of living. Students 
should be assisted and encouraged in their 
formulation of this philosophy. Hein, Farn- 
sworth, and Richardson, in their chapter 
“Coping with Stress,” list eight “Avenues 
to Better Living.” These are: 

a) Learning to be objective. 

b) Setting suitable goals. 

c) Working for achievement. 

d) Broadening interests. 

e) Building emotional stability. 

f) Improving skill in human relations. 

g) Accepting limitations which cannot be 
changed. 

h) Maintaining a perspective on mental 
health.” 


For senior high school and college students, 
these eight precepts can have great significance. 
They can be powerful adjuncts to the improve- 
ment of emotional health. 

Healthful school living is intimately related to 
administration. Whether it be the maintenance of 
the physical plant, the arrangement of a healthful 
schedule, the employment of cheerful and pa- 
tient teachers, the provision for safety on the 
playground, or the provision of counseling for 
those with mental health problems, the adminis- 
trator is ultimately responsible; the burden of 
planning, operating, evaluating, and correcting is 
his/hers. The physical education teacher or di- 
rector who also has charge of school health ed- 
ucation must be conversant with all these different 
aspects of the program. 


Health Education and Physical Fitness 


As people become increasingly enthusiastic 
about running and jogging, as they accept as part 
of the definition of good health “zest for living,” 
as they understand the need for physical re- 
serves in emergency situations, the relationship 
between good health and physical fitness is be- 
coming more evident. The growing awareness of 


_psychosomatic illnesses, the increasing accep- 
tance of exercise as an antidepressant, and the 
emphasis on the notion that good health is more 
than freedom from disease are bringing the health 
educator, the physical educator, and the physi- 
cian closer and closer together. 

Fitness can enhance the joy and quality of 
living; physical activity is one of the means by 
which emotional and physical health are im- 
proved; and prescribed exercise is being used for 
both preventive and therapeutic treatment in 
cases of heart weaknesses and/or impairments. 

According to Dr. Cooper, the ten primary risk 
factors listed by the American Heart Assocation 
are: 


. Family history of coronary heart disease 

_ Stress and stress-producing personality 
behavior patterns 

. Inactivity 

. High blood pressure 

. Abnormal resting electrocardiograph 

Obesity 

. Cigarette smoking 

. Cholesterol 

. Triglycerides (blood fats) 

. Fasting blood sugar 
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And Cooper says: 


| hope we do get the evidence, some day, that 
the right diet and exercise can be a cure for heart 
disease. But right now | want to make it clear that 
there is evidence that preventive medicine will 
work, in the overwhelming majority of cases, to 
prevent or delay the onset of heart disease — to 
help you survive a heart attack—and to help 
immeasurably to rehabilitate you following a heart 
attack, 

So, regardless of whether you're reading this 
before or after a problem, take action now. See 
your doctor. Check your Coronary Risk Profile. 
Get into your own exercise program. 


And get your heart in shape.* 


The above risk factors are not necessarily 
causes of heart disease, although they may play 
a role in bringing about heart failure. In any event, 
they are danger signals found to link up with each 
other in some way or other to cause heart dis- 
ease. Inactivity is one of the risk factors, and ex- 
ercise one of the prescribed remedies. 


Brian Sharkey, in his text Physiology of Fitness, 


writes as follows: 


Health and longevity suffer when regular physical 
activity is missing. But sedentary individuals suffer 
in other ways as well. They miss the joy of 
movement, the thrill of change as fitness 
improves, the sense of discovery, of 
achievement, of reaching their potential. Inactive 
individuals limit their life and adaptability to life. 
Improved fitness allows a creative adaptation to 
life. 


[and a little later:] 


Active individuals view each moment as one to 
be lived. They avoid people who depress them; 
when they feel moody or depressed they do 
something. They take risks, engage in life, and 
enjoy it; they don’t waste the present with 
moods, worry, or immobilizing thoughts about 
the future. Depression, worry, guilt, and anger 
can lead to (or be caused by) subtle changes in 
brain chemistry and hormone levels. Physical 
activity can have a direct effect on the moods 
and the chemistry of behavior; it can also divert 
the attention and provide enjoyment and a sense 
of self-satisfaction that minimizes or eliminates 
self-defeating behavior." 


Dr. Greenwood, writing about “Emotional 


Well-Being through Exercise,” has this to say: 


What happens to an adult during exercise? First, | 
feel that the internal stimulation from incr 
respiration and circulation produces a 
concomitant external stimulation. Boredom, 
frustration, and depression are pushed aside, at 
least for a time, by the activity that centers 
attention on movement. The young mother 
homebound by her children most of the day, the 
secretary plugged into a dictaphone and 
typewriter for eight hours, the executive wrestling 
with personnel problems and rising costs — each 
may feel limited by the scope of his immediate 
vision, With an hour or even half an hour out to 
engage in some kind of physical exercise, such an 
individual can push back the confining walls and 
reduce the pressure on himself. Does the sense of 
well-being come from the actual performance or 
from the fact that he does something specifically 
for himself, indulges himself, if you will, in what 
might be construed as play? 

| don’t know. | do know that many feel better for 
having done so.” 
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Figure 8.12 The development of strength and muscular 
endurance is one aspect of physical fitness. Courtesy of 
Nissen, 


Freedom from disease, nutritious food, and 
adequate medical and dental care are prerequi- 
sites to good health and physical fitness, It is im- 
portant that persons who wish to embark on a 
program of exercise confer with a physician to 
be approved for their planned activity. Medical 
examinations and appropriate advice are neces- 
sary measures prior to beginning strenuous phys- 
ical activity. Cooperation between participants, 
program directors, nurses, students, and parents 
can do much to avoid harm that might result from 
inappropriate activity. 

Programs of physical exercise are being uti- 
lized more and more to alleviate certain types of 
abnormalities and pathological conditions. Run- 
ning is being prescribed by psychotherapists to 
relieve depression; therapeutic exercise is rec- 
ommended for low back pain; chronic indiges- 
tion is in many instances alleviated by appropriate 
exercise. Progressive resistance exercises are 
often prescribed by physicians as therapeutic 
measures for cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, and osteoarthritis. The significant 
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relationship of the soma to the psyche is being 
increasingly recognized. 

It is evident that the distinction between “fit- 
ness” and “health’’ is becoming finer. A totally fit 
person is also in good health. “High-level 
wellness” is almost synonymous with “fitness for 
living.” 

The compartmentalization and divisiveness 
between true physical educators and genuine 
health educators seems both permeable and, in 
many cases, unnecessary. There should at least 
be cooperation and understanding between 
those in one office espousing an abundant and 
self-fulfilling life and those who envision the same 
goal from another vantage point. 

We should all be striving for total fitness. This 
is an ideal.state that no one has yet reached. It is 
a combination of physical, intellectual, social, and 
spiritual fitness. Each of these strengthens and 
supports the others. All components of the human 
organism are reciprocally interrelated. Each af- 


fects and is affected by the others. A totally fit 


person would be free from disease and organic 
impairment, have enough endurance and stamina 
to do a day’s work without excessive fatigue, be 
able to participate in wholesome recreation, and 
meet emergencies without undue physical or 
emotional trauma. A totally fit person would be 
able to relax and find enjoyment in the quiet hours 
and in repose. Such a person would have de- 
veloped, or would be in the process of deve- 
loping, a philosophy of life that would enable her/ 
him to meet crises without too much stress and 
would provide adequate strength in the time of 
need. Such a person would have emotions under 
control and would have developed a value 
system that would serve as a dependable guide 
and anchor for her/his attitudes and behavior. 
Reason and experience would both contribute to 
this person’s living philosophy and lead to a way 
of life that would give testimony to her/his be- 
liefs. 

The ideal state is not only a total fitness but 
should also be a fitness for living and a fitness to 
bear up under stress. Adaptation to stress is a 
basic biological concept. The kind and amount of 
stress must be such that it leads to development 
rather than to physical deterioration and mental 
frustration. 


The individual who is fit for living should be 
strong enough and energetic enough to enjoy a 
daily routine of exercise. This could be in the form 
of walking, running, dancing, lifting weights, aer- 
obics, gymnastics, calisthenics, swimming, or 
playing games too numerous to mention. It should 
be strenuous enough to make demands on the 
entire organism but not be completely ex- 
hausting. It should be systematic and have con- 
trols. Any program of fitness should be 
administered by professionals. 


Health Education in School Settings 


Community health education has traditionally 
been separated from school settings. This need 
not be the case. The school is actually very much 
a part of the community. Both the health edu- 
cation that occurs inside the bounds of the school 
and that which is limited to the framework of the 
larger community should operate essentially on 
the basis of the following outline: 


1. The assessment of needs 

2. The planning of the program 
3. The delivery system 

4. Appraisal and evaluation 


In administering health education, student health 
problems must be identified, circumstances sur- 
rounding them assessed, and objectives and goals 
formulated on the basis of the findings. Channels 
of communication must then be established, or- 
ganizational hurdles identified, and educational 
strategies designed. 

Types of information sought in assessing needs 
would include family size, personal data re- 
garding each member, morbidity and mortality 
statistics, sociological structures within the com- 
munity, and attitudes and opinions of parents and 
other community members. Care should be taken 
to gather the data scientifically and to randomize 
the population according to sound statistical pro- 
cedures. 

Programs should be planned on the basis of 
the information gathered. The following steps 
should be taken: 


1. Objectives and goals should be estab- 
lished. 

2. Program priorities should be determined. 

3. The curriculum should be developed. 


Only those deficiencies amenable to correction 
by the school personnel should be included in the 
planned program of the school health education 
unit. Deficiencies and weaknesses that are dis- 
covered in the needs assessment but that “are 
beyond the remedial potential of school re- 
sources should be referred to the proper medical 
or civic authorities. If the philosophy of the com- 
munity is such that excessive barriers to a pro- 
gram are discovered, the program should. be 
deferred until the community has been more 
thoroughly informed (i.e., sex education). 

As with all curricular designs, those in school 
health education should be sequential, contin- 
uous, and responsive to the nature, needs, and 
capabilities of the pupils. They should be adapt- 
able to changing needs and circumstances and 
should provide for experiences both within and 
outside of the classroom. 

Hart and Behr, writing about “Health Educa- 
tion in School Settings,” describe the “Delivery 
Systems Component” in the following words: 


Since the success of school health education, as 
with community health education, is predicted 
upon voluntary behavioral changes among target 
group constituents, the program must be 
designed to encompass the multiplicity of factors 
that impinge upon students’ behavior (at least as 
far as resources permit). The health education 
delivery system should extend beyond the 
confines of the classroom, Such an approach is 
warranted by a plethora of evidence (and 
common sense) from the behavioral sciences 
suggesting that unidimensional educational 
strategies focused upon “at-risk” behaviors will 
have minimal impact. So, in effect, the task of the 
school health educator is one of designing a 
delivery system that is multidimensional and 
provides viable linkages with the family, the’ 
community, and other elements of the school 
system. 

Resources, time, and perceived role present 
major difficulties for school health education. It is 
quite likely that role perception is one of the most 
fundamental stumbling blocks presently 
confronting school health education. Though time 
and resources are issues of concern, the notion of 
role perception (what school health educators 
believe they should be doing) appears to be of 
paramount concern. Role perception has to do 
with a teacher orientation versus a health 
educator orientation. The former view their 
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domain as the classroom, using conventional 
education strategies aimed at intellectual goals. 
(evaluated primarily along cognitive parameters). 
The latter are often less concerned with what 
students know but would be more interested in 
what students Go about their health.” 


One of the serious deficiencies in many school 
health education programs is the lack of effective 
appraisal and evaluation. Here, as elsewhere, 
outcomes should approach goals with a reason- 
able allowance for human fallibility. Accurate 
evaluation is, of course, rather difficult where ob- 
jectives and therefore outcomes are behavioral 
in nature. Hart and Behr explain this in these 
words: 


Evaluation at the outcome or goal level is primarily 
concerned with behavioral formation over a well- 
defined time period. The difficulty school health 
educators encounter with evaluating behavioral 
change is confounded by the very nature of the 
setting in which they work and the “teacher 
orientation” of the school health educator. In 
large part, the American school system is 
academically oriented and such an organizational 
structure may well be counterproductive to 
health education goals. To further compound the 
problem, school health educators have been 
trained in cognitive evaluation for so long that 
few methodologies or instruments exist with 
which to systematically evaluate along behavioral 
parameters. Though it is entirely appropriate to 
evaluate precursor variables to behavioral change 
(e.g., health knowledge and attitudes), “proven” 
success, public and administrative support, and 
professional accountability will not be predicted 
upon precursor variables alone.” 


It appears, therefore, that it is possible to operate 
health education programs in schools in accor- 
dance with the same basic principles as those 
governing good community programs. While it 
may not be very evident, there seems to be a 
tendency in this direction. 


The Physical Educator and School 
Health Education 

Truly educated persons must have developed 
their potential in all dimensions — physical, intel- 
lectual, spiritual, social, emotional. Without de- 
velopment of one’s potential to be healthy, one 
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is not fully educated. The integrated person is 
whole, just as an integer is whole. People must 
be physically educated and fit for complete living 
to be truly healthy. Health and education are in- 
timately related. Both good health and a sound 
education contribute to the self-realization of an 
individual. 

Physical education and health education are 
not the same, yet they have many things in 
common. Both seek to assist the individual in his/ 
her quest for fitness to live abundantly; both are 
based on the sound structure and function of the 
human organism; both contribute to the quality 
of life; both seek to make their contribution to a 
fully developed person. 

There are in physical education unusual op- 
portunities to develop health knowledge, health 
practices, and health attitudes. Knowledge about 
foods, exercise, rest, and sleep as they relate to 
performance is important in sports. Physical ed- 
ucators and coaches need to know how to de- 
velop good health. 

Even though there has been a trend toward 
the assignment of health specialists to the teaching 
of health courses in many schools, it is still 
common practice to assign physical educators to 
teach health. One also frequently finds a person 
educated as a physical education major admin- 
istering combined programs of health education 
and physical education, 

It is important for physical educators to 
become familiar with the area of school health 
education. They may secure employment on the 
basis of having taken some health courses. They 
may be called upon to teach health. They may 
find themselves in the role of the executive re- 
sponsible for the entire spectrum of school health 
education. 


Suggestions and Principles 
for Administrators 


Administration in school health education con- 
sists of the same processes and functions as in 
other aspects of education. These were dis- 
cussed in chapter 3. Those responsible for the 
other aspects of education. These were dis- 
cussed in chapter 3. Those responsible for the 
administration of school health education pro- 
grams are, however, faced with problems and 


Figure 8.14 Taking a resting 12-lead electrocardiogram in a 
clinical exercise lab is very educational. Courtesy of the 
School of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Indiana University. 


Figure 8.13 A person can learn a great deal from taking a 
graded exercise test in the clinical exercise physiology lab. 
Courtesy of the School of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Indiana University. 


practices peculiar to their specific situation. The 
following are some suggestions for success and 
effectiveness: 


1; 


Health administrators should make friends 
of the doctors. Their support is invalu- 
able. 


. School health units should be visited fre- 


quently. Health personnel are often ne- 
glected and feel isolated. 


. Except for the primary grades, where 


classroom teachers can be the most ef- 
fective, health education specialists should 
be used to teach health courses when- 
ever possible. This is a complex field re- 
quiring specialized knowledge. 


. In-service training should be provided for 


all those teaching health courses but who 
have not specialized in that field. 


. Teachers who want to teach health and 


will continue to increase their competen- 


cies should be employed. Commitment to 


this aspect of education is an important 
step toward competency. 


. Appointment of a health coordinator is 


essential. It is important to cover all the 
material and to eliminate wasteful repeti- 
tion. 


. Audiovisual aids should be used freely and 


should be preceded by adequate prepa- 
ration. 


8. A community health council for each 
school should be established. Controver- 
sial subjects should be discussed in these 
councils before being taught in the class- 
room. The council should include repre- 
sentation from the school, the board of 
health, the dental association, the medical 
association, and the parents. 

9. Health and safety policies, together with 
operating procedures, should be estab- 
lished and published, and all personnel 
should become familiar with them. 


10. Administrators should try to employ 


teachers who are in good health. Health 
services should be provided for the entire 
school staff. 


11. The entire staff should be aware of legal 


implications in cases of accidents and in- 
juries. Specific procedures for handling 
such cases should be established and 
published. 


12. Clear channels of authority should be es- 


tablished. The relationships of the school 
physician and nurse to the other school 
personnel should be clearly understood. 


13. Sound lines of communication among 


school authorities, medical authorities, 
boards of health, and other related groups 
are essential. These channels should be 
used and everyone kept informed. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


in 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23: 


24. 


Provision should be made for meeting the 
needs of handicapped children. These 
needs vary, and the children must be dealt 
with on an individual basis. 

Plans must be made for medical exami- 
nations and follow-up. To have meaning, 
correction should follow detection. 

The policies for medical excuses from 
classes should be carefully formulated. 
Careful records should be kept. Nurses, 
physicians, the director of health educa- 
tion, and the health teachers must work 
together on this problem. 

Progression and coordination in the cur- 
ticular planning for each grade and each 
educational level is essential. The coop- 
eration of all staff members is needed. 
Health instructors should not be over- 
loaded. There is a great deal of prepara- 
tion associated with good health teaching. 
The development of sound attitudes and 
good health practices in the home, at 
school, and in the community is an im- 
portant part of health education and the 
responsibility of all. 

Encouragement and praise will motivate 
good custodians, who represent a vital 
cog in healthful school living. 

Funds should be allocated for the engage- 
ment of resource speakers. They should 
be carefully selected and classes prepared 
for their appearance. Presentations should 
be followed with planned discussions. 

All those concerned with health educa- 
tion should know the bounds of their ca- 
pabilities and their authorities. No one who 
is not qualified (certified, registered, li- 
censed) should attempt medical therapy. 
Those who advise or counsel with regard 
to health, handicaps, or injuries must be 
well informed with respect to referrals. 
They should have an up-to-date list of 
specialists of all kinds to whom students 
may be referred. 

Health services should be administered in 
such a way that learning occurs as health 
services proceed. 
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25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29, 


30. 


shi 


32. 


Health educators must work closely with 
parents when dealing with pupils who are 
handicapped, injured, or ill. Without such 
cooperation, the objectives of the pro- 
gram will not be achieved. 

Complete records are important in health 
matters. A health file should be main- 
tained for every student and faculty 
member. Adequate secretarial help should 
be provided, 

All teachers and coaches should develop 
an attitude of responsibility for health 
matters, They themselves should try to 
maintain a high level of personal health and 
should be concerned about the health of 
their students. 

School health educators should work 
closely with nurses, physicians, and phys- 
ical educators on matters such as ar- 
ranging for medical examinations, first-aid 
care of emergencies, and the use of com- 
munity health and medical facilities. 
Administrators must be particularly con- 
cerned about the environment of the 
school. The construction of new facilities, 
the maintenance of the entire plant, the 
cleanliness of the buildings, the ventilation 
and heating, the safety of the equipment, 
and the healthfulness of the school day — 
all are concerns of those who manage 
school health programs. 

Health administrators must establish or- 
ganized procedures for immunizations. 
Constant contact with health authorities 
and physicians will serve to indicate the 
specific program needed at any given 
time. 

Teachers, particularly at the elementary 
level, should inspect the pupils for any 
signs of illness or poor health habits. For 
those teachers who are inadequately pre- 
pared for this, some in-service training 
should be required. 

Screening tests for visual and auditory de- 
fects as well as for detection of certain 
diseases (e.g., tuberculosis), perceptual- 
motor handicaps, growth problems, and 
mental health problems should be pro- 
vided. The administrator is also respon- 
sible for the initiation of and planning for 
these 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


Regardless of the organization and format 
of the formal health instruction throughout 
the students’ school days, there will always 
be many details of health education that 
cannot be covered. Every faculty member 
should be aware of the potential “teach- 
able moment” when a certain health con- 
cept can be learned. Teachers should seize 
upon that moment to assist the pupils with 
that aspect of their education. Incidental 
health instruction has its place as an im- 
portant aspect of the program. 

The school health education program has 
two types of outcomes: student health 
outcomes and student health education 
outcomes. The former deals with the im- 
provement of the student's health during 
attendance at school. The latter refers to 
the learnings that aid in the maintenance 
of health in later years. Both are relevant 
and significant. Both should be considered 
by those who formulate and conduct 
school health curriculums and other facets 
of health programs. 

The total educational health program is 
designed to help the student acquire 
health knowledge, develop desirable 
health attitudes, establish sound health 
practices, and learn health skills. Admin- 
istrators and teachers of health programs 
should keep these four types of out- 
comes constantly in mind. 

As in all other branches of education, 
evaluation is an important and continuing 
process. Evaluation of health services 
should be done by specialists. Evaluation 
of healthful school living is the responsi- 
bility of custodians and school administra- 
tors. Evaluation of health instruction is the 
prerogative and the responsibility of the 
school health education staff. It should be 
based on the outcomes identified above 
(#35). 

Because of the diversity of administrative 
and organizational plans in the various 
levels and types of schools, health edu- 
cators must carefully ascertain the specific 
assignment of responsibilities for the many 
aspects of the school health program. The 


elements for which they have primary re- 
sponsibility must be separated from those 
where their function is cooperative only. 
Their role in each area must be identified 
and maintained. Needed changes should 
be brought about by systematic efforts 
through appropriate channels. 


Summary 


School health education can be divided for 
purposes of organization and analysis into health 
services, health instruction, and healthful school 
living. These all contribute to health outcomes and 
health education outcomes. Health outcomes can 
be judged by the degree to which the personal 
health of the students is improved and main- 
tained. Health education outcomes can be eval- 
uated in terms of the acquisition of knowledge, 
the development of attitudes, the establishment 
of health practices, and the learning of health skills. 

Health services are ultimately the responsibility 
of the school board, the board of trustees, or a 
similar administrative body. College presidents, 
superintendents of schools, and principals are also 
in more immediate positions of responsibility. 
Physicians, school nurses, directors of health and 
physical education, and health educators usually 
have more direct functional responsibility and au- 
thority. 

Health services have four basic functions: 
(1) prevention, (2) appraisal, (3) remedial action, 
and (4) health counseling. These are sometimes 
referred to as the responsibility to detect, cor- 
rect, and protect. Included are medical exami- 
nations, dental examinations, morning inspections, 
immunizations, mental health care, vision and 
hearing tests, physical fitness and posture tests, 
and referrals for therapy and treatment. 

Health instruction deals with the planning and 
coordination of health curricula in schools and 
colleges. Subject matter from kindergarten 
through college includes health needs and per- 
sonal health practices, nutrition and food falla- 
cies, family living and sexuality, the use and abuse 
of drugs, alcohol and its effects, the prevention 
and control of disease, safety and first aid, and 
public health resources. 
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The discussion of health instruction includes the 
proper place of incidental, integrated, correlated, 
and direct health instruction; the formulation of 
health education cufricula; and innovative and 
creative methods and techniques of teaching. 
Also discussed are the selection and qualifications 
of teachers for health courses. 

Healthful school living must be the responsi- 
bility of the entire school family. Administrators, 
teachers, health staff members, students, custo- 
dians, parents, guidance personnel, and archi- 
tects have their roles. Methods of teaching, 
interpersonal relationships, and the organization 
of the school day have a bearing. All aspects of 
the’ environment influence the healthfulness of 
school experiences. 

The administration of school health programs 
takes many forms. All health educators must dis- 
cover their roles as they assume their new posi- 
tions. Health education is a challenging and 
rewarding career. 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


+ 

You have been employed by the Magnolia 
public school system. Your contract reads “di- 
rector of the health education program.” As you 
begin the new school year, you begin to receive 
complaints about the attitude of the school phy- 
sician. Students say she is arbitrary and treats all 
students like little children. Some students want 
nothing to do with her and avoid her office even 
when they are sick or suspect some contagious 
illness. You go to her office to discuss the matter 
with her. She immediately becomes defensive and 
says, “You can’t tell me what to do. You are not 
my boss. Besides, I’m the doctor and know more 
about what should and should not be done in 
health matters than all the faculty and students 
together.” 


What would you do? 
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Case No. 2 


You are the director of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation at Jefferson Junior College 
(enrollment 3,000). On your staff you have four 
physical education majors, five biology majors, 
and four home economics majors, each teaching 
two sections of health. You have been allocated 
three new positions for next year. The football 
coach claims he needs another assistant, the 
baseball coach wants an assistant, and you must 
hire a new person to teach and coach self-de- 
fense. The health coordinator has asked for a 
health specialist. 


How would you proceed? What would you 
do? Why? 


Case No. 3 


You are the health coordinator for the Rice- 
ford Public Schools. Riceford is a city of 20,000 
people. There are two high schools, four middle 
schools, and eight elementary schools. Each ele- 
mentary school has a school nurse, as do three 
of the middle schools and both high schools. Ei- 
senhower Middle School does not have one and 
the principal does not want one. He says he took 
a course in hygiene once, and he would rather 
spend the money on a full-time music teacher. 
The music teacher the principal wants to hire is 
the brother of the superintendent of schools. The 
superintendent of schools once played the cornet 
in a high-level college band. The principal says he 
can teach the pupils in the Eisenhower School all 
the health they need. 


What would you do in this situation? 
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intramurals, 


. recreational sports, 


and sport clubs 


Because the intramural and recreation programs 
are functions of the school program they must be 
conducted as a medium through which the goals of 
education can be achieved. When intramurals are 
thus viewed as a phase of society's formal plan of 
education, it seems self-evident that the 
philosophy of the program must be consistent with 
the broad purposes of education.’ 


Intramural Sports, Extramural Sports, 
and Sport Clubs Defined 


The word intramural is a combination of the 
Latin words intra, meaning within, and muralis, 
meaning wall. When used with the term sports, 
its meaning is more broad and comprehensive 


Figure 9.1 An executive board or recreational council is 
necessary in a good program of intramural sports. Courtesy 
of National IntramurakRecreation Sports Association 


and includes those kinds of activities that are 
planned and organized for participation by stu- 
dents within the confines of the given school. 
The term sport club carries the connotation of 
organized special interest groups. A sport club 
may be organized for competitive purposes 
within the confines of the given school or for the 
purpose of competition with other sport clubs 
from other schools. Such participation may be re- 
ferred to as extramural competition and an ex- 
tension of intramural sport. Recreational sports 
refer to informal sports activities often described 
as free play. 
* 


Development of Intramurals 


The impetus for the development of intra- 
mural sports was provided in the beginning by 
students seeking and demanding physical and 
competitive activity. Early intramural activities 
were loosely organized and built around pickup 
teams and challenge contests. As interest grew, 
students began to form “natural” units for com- 
petition. There was little or no support from cen- 
tral school administration and, in most cases, direct 
opposition to students’ requests for administra- 
tive assistance, as well as to their competitive ac- 
tivities. The most common. organization for 
participation was the “class unit’’ wherein rival- 
ries developed naturally and committee leader- 
ship prevailed. On many college campuses, 
fraternities became involved early in the organi- 
zation and administration of intramural sports 
programs. The permanent nature of these orga- 
nizations strengthened student control and has 


WHY IS THE INTRAMURAL PROGRAM IMPORTANT? 


As an integral part of a balanced physical education program. 


An Intramural Program 


utilizes 


Carefully Selected Activities 


to help produce 


The Physically Educated Individual 


who possesses 


KNOWLEDGE 


PHYSICAL 


SKILLS FITNESS 


and soundly 
functioning 
body systems 
for an active 
life in 
his/her 
environment 


which enable 
participation in 
a wide variety 
of activities. 


PHYSICAL AND 
UNDER- 
STANDING 


of physical and 
social skills, 
physical fitness, 
and the relationship 
of exercise to 
personal well-being 


ATIONS 


which will encourage 
participation in 

and enjoyment of 
physical activity, 
physical fitness, 
quality performance, 
a positive self- 
concept, and respect 
for ot 


which promote 
acceptable 
standards of 
behavior and 
positive 
relationships 
with others 


from Journal of Physical Education, Recreation and Dance (February 1983). 


Figure 9.2 Intramural program. From Journal of Physical 
Education, Recreation and Dance (February 1983), 


continued through the years to contribute valu- 
able student input. The period during which stu- 
dent control was strongest was between 1900 
and 1914.? 

As student interest in intramural sports con- 
tinued to develop, it became increasingly difficult 
for student leaders to carry the full load of or- 
ganizational and administrative responsibilities that 
accompanied this growth. The lack of continuity 
in student leadership and the students’ inability to 
cope with many of the administrative problems 
created an awareness on the part of authorities 
that a more permanent, centralized administra- 
tion was needed. 

Intramural sports programs first came under 
faculty administrative control when the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and the Ohio State University es- 
tablished intramural departments in 1913. The 
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value of centralized, administratively supported 
intramural programs quickly became apparent to 
others, and by 1916 some 140 institutions had 
programs under the direction of full-time faculty 
members. Kleindienst and Weston summarized 
the responsibilities of the director or faculty 
person in charge in this way: 


The director was assigned the administrative and 
supervisory duties for a program of competitive 
sports that would meet the needs and interests of 
the student body. As the directors of the early 
departments gained a broad perspective for their 
duties and responsibilities they worked through 
intramural Committees and intramural boards and 
councils to insure a comprehensive program of 
activities that included such competitive 
recreational sports as baseball, basketball, 
football, swimming, handball, tennis, and track 
and field.’ 


School and college administrative authorities 
today recognize the importance and value of 
delegated, centralized, administrative control for 
intramurals, sport clubs, and campus recreation. 
Student involvement has not been eliminated but 
has rather been channeled into the supporting 
roles of supervision, officiating, managing, policy 
making, and program planning. Intramural per- 
sonnel who work closely and harmoniously with 
student leaders: and encourage student partici- 
pation find that such input has a positive effect 
on the structure of their departments. 


Objectives 


To institute and operate a program of inti a- 
murals and recreational sports, all concerned 
should know what the objectives are. The fol- 
lowing list or a similar one should be furnished 
those who plan to participate and those who 
teach and administer the program: 


e To give to those who love sports and ex- 
ercise but who are not skilled enough to 
make the varsity teams the opportunity to 
participate. 

e To serve as an extension of the activities 
found in the physical education classes. 

e To provide for the development of social 
poise, group loyalty, feelings of self-worth, 
sportsmanship, and other desirable charac- 
teristics. 

* To give all students the experience of win- 
ning, leading, losing, and all that games, 
sports, and other activities have to offer. 

* To provide opportunities to learn strategies, 
rules, and other deeper understandings that 
are discovered through participation at the 
various levels of competition. 

* To give girls and boys, men and women, the 
opportunity to play with and against each 
other as individuals or as members of a team. 

* To make available a healthful environment 
where the participants can enjoy playing 
games, participating in recreational sports, 
or engaging in other fitness activities. 

* To employ adequate and able administra- 
tors, supervisors, and officials so that activi- 
ties will proceed without problems. 


Figure 9.3 Tennis is a game that calls for effort and 
concentration. Intramurals furnish opportunities to learn 
how to play the game. Courtesy of Luther College. 


e Toaid in the motivation of all students as they 
begin their participation in various activities. 

* To provide opportunities for students and 
faculty to have fun together. 


Pupils can and will do much, in fact are often 
the driving force behind the organization and ad- 
ministering of a good intramural and recreational 
sports program. It is also important that they 
become involved in public relations activities 
necessary to keep the school and community 
properly informed. Students often produce in- 
novative ideas that acquaint the entire institution 
with what is being done. Bulletin boards, radio, 
TV, slide presentations, program displays, news- 
letters, and posters are some of the things that 
have been successful. 
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Administrative Organization 


It is essential that the responsibility for direc- 
tion of the program be assigned to someone with 
a genuine interest in, and an understanding of, 
the philosophy and nature of intramurals, sport 
clubs, and recreation. It is important that the 
person in charge be responsible to someone in a 
position of administrative authority within the 
school/college structure. The organizational 
structure must be such that the director can com- 
municate directly with persons who have the au- 
thority to act. Only in this way will the needs of 
the program receive adequate attention and the 
necessary action be undertaken. 

Intramural and sport clubs organizational pat- 
terns vary greatly, generally depending upon 
funding sources, facility priorities, and the atti- 
tudes of higher level administrators. 


BOARD OF EDUCATIO! 
SUPERINTENDENT 
PRINCIPAL 


DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


Most professionals believe that to develop an 
effective and financially efficient program, overall 
administrative responsibility should be assigned 
to a single individual. This assures continuity and 
direction of purpose. 


Organizational Patterns 


Elementary, Middle School, Junior High, 
and Senior High School Programs 


The organizational pattern for elementary, 
junior, and senior high school intramural pro- 
grams almost without exception calls for their es- 
tablishment within the department of physical 
education. The director of this unit in most every 
case will be a physical education instructor or a 
teacher-coach assigned this responsibility. Special 
attention should be given by the school admin- 
istrator to the selection and assignment of this re- 
sponsibility to a physical education teacher-coach. 


INTRAMURAL DIRECTOR 


STUDENT SUPERVISORS 
OFFICIALS 
PARTICIPANTS 


Figure 9.4 Organizational pattern for elementary, jurror 
hagh/ middie, or senior high schools 
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ASSISTANT DIRECTOR ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FOR GIRLS’ INTRAMURALS FOR BOYS' INTRAMURALS 4 


JOINT INTRAMURAL COUNCIL 


COED ACTIVITIES 


STUDENT SUPERVISORS 
OFFICIALS 


The person in charge of intramurals and sport 
clubs should be given “release time” from 
teaching or receive “extra pay for extra duty.” 
This reduces the possibility of intramurals and 
sport clubs becoming a “secondary function” for 
the director, thus resulting in neglect of the pro- 
gram. 

A suggested organizational pattern for admin- 
istering intramural programs for elementary 
schools, junior high/middle schools, and/or high 
schools is shown in figure 9.4. The structure de- 
picted is designed with “one administrative head” 
who is charged with the overall responsibility. As- 
sistants for the boys’ program and the girls’ pro- 
gram and a joint intramural council are important 
features of this plan. This is not the only way to 
organize. However it does speak to the need for 
an efficient and economical approach to pro- 
viding intramural opportunities for all students. 


Figure 9.6 An interclass or interfraternity tug-of-war can 
generate a great deal of spirit. Courtesy of National 
Intramural-Recreation Sports Association 


Figure 9.5 Intramural touch football can generate 
contortions and emotional play. Courtesy of National 
Intramural-Recreation Sports Association. 
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BOARD OF REGENTS 


COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION AND ATHLETICS 


DIRECTOR OF INTRAMURALS AND SPORT CLUBS 


SCHEDULING SPORT CLUB ADVISORS ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY DIRECTORS 


JOINT 
INTRAMURAL COUNCIL 
MEN AND WOMEN 
COMMISSIONER OF 
SENIOR SUPERVISORS OFFICIALS 
CONTEST AND FIELD SUPERVISORS 


CONTEST AND FIELD SUPERVISORS 
TEAM MANAGERS 


PARTICIPANTS 


9.7 Organizational pattern for a college or university 
intramural and sport club program. 


College and University Programs 


College and university intramural and sport 
club programs today are set up in a variety of 
organizational patterns. Only a very few are still 
operating under complete student control. Pro- 
grams may be found within the organizational 
structure of departments of health, physical ed- 
ucation, dance, and recreation and, in some cases, 
included within the departmental title. Intramural 
programs were sponsored early by athletic de- 
partments and may still be found under this type 
of organizational structure. 

On many campuses, particularly the larger 
ones, the trend is to appoint one individual to ad- 
minister the entire campus recreation program. 
This individual is responsible not only for the in- 
tramural and sport club programs but also for the 
maintenance and operation of all campus phys- 
ical activity facilities and field areas, the organi- 
zation of free-time leisure activity opportunities, 
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OFFICIALS 


SENIOR SUPERVISORS 


TEAM MANAGERS 


PARTICIPANTS 


and the administration of selected activities fre- 
quently found within the campus recreation 
“umbrella” (e.g., outdoor recreation activities, 
social activities, creative activities, etc.). Usually 
on campuses where a campus recreation coor- 
dinator is appointed, a separate supervisor for 
each distinct activity area (e.g., intramurals) is hired 
to administer the program. Regardless of the or- 
ganizational pattern established, however, close 
ties are necessarily maintained with departments 
of physical education and/or athletics. The need 
for facilities, equipment, and often staff leader- 
ship almost dictates this relationship. 

Figure 9.7 portrays a suggested organizational 
pattern for intramurals and sport clubs that may 
be employed on a college or university campus 
where intramurals and sport clubs are identified 
with a joint physical education and athletic de- 
partment. The single administrative head is shown 
with assistants for women and men and a joint 
intramural council. 


Figure 9.8 Intramural sports require officials who will stand 
up to irate players. Courtesy of National Intramural- 
Recreation Sports Association. 


Intramural Councils or Boards 


The strength and viability of any intramural and 
sport club program will always depend to a large 
extent on the ability of the director to recognize 
and encourage student involvement in the 
administration of the total program. Students 
participate in intramurals and sport club activities 
for their own personal enjoyment. Accordingly, 
such participation is voluntary. With this thought 
in mind, it is imperative that students be given the 
opportunity to express their needs, their inter- 
ests, and their willingness to assist in any way 
possible so that they all may have a positive, 
worthwhile leisure experience. 

One of the finest ways in which a student may 
make a contribution to the intramural and sport 
club program is by serving as a student leader 
and/or representative on the intramural council 
or board. A student selected to serve should have 
a genuine understanding of and sincere interest 
in all facets of the program. It is important that a 


council be large enough to represent all seg- 
ments of the school/college community but never 
so large as to become unwieldy and ineffective. 
A typical college or university intramural board 
should include representation from: 


1. Each residence hall or living unit on 
campus. 

2. Students housed off campus. 

3. Organizations on campus. 

4. Sororities and fraternities. 

5. Independent students who are not affili- 
ated with participating organizations. 

6. Sport clubs as a group. 

7. The campus media to assist with publicity 
and promotion. 

8. Student government to serve as a spokes- 
person for intramurals within the student 
government. 


The intramural council’s role in the total or- 
ganizational and administrative plan should be 
central to the operation. These student repre- 
sentatives assist and advise the director or Co- 
ordinator in: 


1. The development of a philosophic base 
for the intramural-sport club program. 

2. The continued evaluation and modifica- 
tion of this philosophic base and the re- 
sulting plans and policies, e.g., the 
development of a governing constitution 
and bylaws. 

3. The development and modification of the 
program plan for the year. 

4. The handling of criticisms and requests for 
change. 

5. Dealing with “protests” lodged in con- 
nection with the various competitive 
sports sponsored for students. 

6. The development and conduct of a good 
public relations program, especially as it 
relates to students and student groups. 


It is both advantageous and sound policy to 
designate students from the intramural council or 
board to serve on various athletic and/or phys- 
ical education committees. Where intramurals and 
sport clubs are the responsibility of a combined 
physical education and athletic department, a 
policy-making or advisory athletic-intramural and 
recreation council or committee may be part of 
the organizational plan. If such is the case, two 
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Figure 9.9 Rafting in the rapids is great fun! Courtesy of 
National Intramural-Recreation Sports Association 


students (one woman and one man) who serve 
on the intramural council may also be appointed 
to sit on the athletic-intramural and recreation 
committee. 


Administrative Responsibilities 
of the Director 


The breadth and scope of the administrative 
responsibilities of the intramural director will vary 
according to the size and scope of the school or 
college. The delegation of responsibility will be 
dependent upon the organizational plan adopted 
by a given institution. 

The following administrative principles, poli- 
cies, and responsibilities have been distilled from 
many sources and from the experience of the au- 
thors: 


General Guidelines 


+ To serve as nearly as possible the recre- 
ational needs and desires of the entire stu- 
dent body 

* To provide a broad program of activities 
consistent with the expressed interests of the 
students 
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e To plan programs emphasizing carry-over 
values, sportsmanship, personal satisfaction, 
and social values. 

e To plan efficient, fair, and equitable forms of 
competition in all competitive activities. 

e To provide supervision, facilities, and equip- 
ment for all students without a fee charged 
whenever possible. 


Staff and Departmental Administration 


* Job descriptions that outline responsibilities 
of all staff members should be defined and 
interpreted. 

* Staff meetings should be held periodically to 
interpret objectives and purposes of the 
program. 

e Intramural council meetings for planning the 
program should be scheduled on a regular 
basis. 

* An “open-door’’ policy for all students 
should be maintained. 


Professional Responsibilities 


* To interpret the intramural philosophy to all 
administrative levels of the institution and to 
the student body in general. 

To study, conduct research, and make 
written contributions to professional litera- 
ture. 

To attend district, regional, and national 
professional meetings for the purpose of 
recognizing current trends in the profession. 
To maintain active professional membership 
in associations concerned with the organi- 
zation and positive use of leisure time and 
leisure activities. 


Public Relations 


* To accept: opportunities to address civic 
groups, parent-teacher associations, student 
groups, and state and area meetings 

* To develop a regular system of communi- 
cation with all media in the community 

+ To work cooperatively with all allied de- 
partments; athletics, audiovisual, student 
publications, health service, physical educa- 
tion, and physical plant 

+ To work closely with all student organiza- 
tions promoting intramural and sport club 
Participation 


Responsibilities to the Student Body 


e To interpret intramural and sport club pro- 
grams through the use of lectures, visual aids, 
handbooks, posters, pictures, and features. 

e To conduct orientation sessions for in- 

coming freshmen. 

To conduct meetings and conferences with 

special interest groups. 

To take under advisement and to study stu- 

dent requests for program additions or 

change. R 

To create an open environment in intra- 

mural offices that encourages students to 

drop in and express their opinions. 

To arrange for special instruction in certain 

activities when requested. 

To personally supervise special events, 

championship contests, and activities where 

there are unusual hazards or possibilities of 
legal liability. 


Office Responsibilities 


To post and maintain regular office họurs. 


“ 


Figure 9.10 Basketball requires speed, grace, agility, and 
mental exercise. Height is also an advantage. Courtesy of 
Washington State University. 


To outline duties and responsibilities of office 
staff — secretary, scheduling coordinator, as- 


sistants, and supervisors. 

To pay meticulous attention to office rou- 
tine: correspondence, record keeping, pur- 
chase orders, invoices, inventory, and 
requests. 

To assume responsibility for the printed 
forms, bulletins, flyers, handouts, posters, 
announcements, etc. 

To purchase and provide for the care and 
maintenance of all intramural equipment and 
facilities 

To prepare the budget and supervise the 
bookkeeping and accounting. 

To prepare the monthly payroll and keep 
records of payments to student employees. 
To respond to requests for information rel- 
ative to programs. 

To supervise all publicity releases and special 
activity promotions 

To summarize all activities, reporting high- 
lights, injuries, number of participants, un- 
usual happenings, constructive criticisms, and 
suggestions for the following year. 


* Toevaluate the total program including con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions for future 
planning. 


Scheduling Responsibilities 

+ To determine the length of playing time nec- 
essary for given activities and plan accord- 
ingly. 

* To coordinate facility usage for physical ed- 
ucation, intramural, and athletics programs. 

e To arrange blocks of time for special events 
in the program. 


Organization for Participation 
and Competition 
e To plan a tentative events calendar for the 


school year. 
« To set dates for entry deadlines and starting 


times. 
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Activity 
. Date entries opened 
. Date entries closed 


. Date play started 


. Number of teams or 
individuals participating 


. Number of teams 
. Number of leagues 
. Number of games played 


League Name Team Name 
LEAGUE CHAMPIONS: 


TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS: 
TEAM MANAGER: 


CHAMPIONS’ ROSTER: 


Figure 9.11 Intramural reporting form by activities 
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e To arrange schedules and tournaments to 
motivate participants, stimulate participa- 
tion, and create maximum interest. 

To assist in special planning for sport clubs 
and extramural events. 

To keep communication lines open to deal 
with conflicts and maintain flexibility in 
scheduling. 

To verify eligibility and compliance with 
health regulations. 

To plan meetings, demonstrations, and mini- 
workshops for team managers. 

To arrange clinics and training programs for 
student officials. 

To arrange for photographing of activities 
and award presentations. 


e To maintain and publicize current standings - 


in intramural activities. 
e To plan and develop. attractive bulletin 
boards and displays. 


Administrative Reporting 


The intramural director or coordinator is con- 
cerned with accurate reporting of all activities in- 
volved in the program. Figure 9.11 illustrates one 
method of activity reporting. At the completion 
of the school year, a final compilation (figure 9.13) 
of student participation may be made from the 
activity report forms. Such reporting serves two 
important purposes: to interpret the program to 
school administrators and students and to pro- 
vide a ready reference for future program plan- 
ning. 


Organizing Units for Competition 


Units of competition are used in the classifi- 
cation of students and their organization for in- 
tramural play. Units develop naturally and are 
formed in a variety.of ways: homerooms, Sec- 
tions, classes, organizations, residence halls, 
school departments, fraternities, sororities, and 
unaffiliated or independent students. Rokosz em- 
phasizes the importance of well-planned units for 
competition in this way: 

Established units of competition have a cohesive 

effect on intramural programming. The most 

successful units are those in which students live 


Figure 9.12 Wrestling lends itself nicely to both varsity and 
intramural competition. Ladder tournaments, elimination 
tournaments, round-robin tournaments, or challenge 
tournaments can all be used and enjoyed. Courtesy of 
Adams State College. 


together or, at least, have a common and 

- frequent meeting place where announcements 
can be made, activities organized, practices 
scheduled, and strategies discussed,* 


Round-Robin Play 


The most common organizational structure for 
scheduling team sports is the establishment of 
leagues and round-robin play. Figure 9.14 illus- 
trates round-robin scheduling. 

In preparing schedules for team managers, the 
rotation forms (fig. 9.14) may be used as work- 
sheets. The teams are numbered and the names 
substituted for the appropriate number. The 
schedule is then easily typed and mimeographed. 
Date, starting time, and field or court designation 
should be included with the pairings. 

Many intramural sports activities lend them- 
selves to tournament play organization. The single 
elimination tournament (fig. 9.16), which is most 
commonly used, has these positive features: 
(a) requires the fewest number of contests, 
(b) requires the least time, and (c) determines a 
champion quickly. Negative features include 
“sudden death,” which tends to dampen the in- 
terest of participants and encourages desperate 
and rough play for winning and staying in con- 
tention 
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Arey (OS RAMA RecN ee MAA A gs dea BRS o i ayake He pe eta ai ae te aie 
Badminton (W) (Not active during reporting year) . Wines 1 RMR iE RII. crete HF ae 


Coed Broom Hockey ...........+-- 315 7 27 46 945 100 
Coed Inner-Tube Water Polo ......- 216 3 18 42 1,160 300 
Coed Slow-Pitch Softball ........ : 321 27 26 954 250 
Coed Volleyball (W&M) ........ 1,064 18 97 249 5,980 900 
Fast-Pitch Softball (M) ae) 233 3 18 45 2,410 500 
Flag Football (M) ........ 3 923 3 70 180 6,118 400 
Flag Football (W) ........ Aa 329 4 25 73 2,034 400 
Free Throw Contest (M) .........-. 40 42 50 
eee A Maple. 12 14 50 
Golf Tourney (M) sya abe 16 9 holes 16 10 
Horseshoe Tourney (M) . AY? 3 12 26 25 
Midnight Cross-Country Skiing Lsn 18 18 - 
Miniature Golf (Goofy Golf) ...... 30 30 10 
Racquetball Coed Doubles : 34 7 64 = 
Racquetball Singles (M) 32 Single Elimination Tourney 84 = 
Racquetball Singles (W) 14 52 - 
Slow-Pitch Softball (M) 722 9 54 135 4,552 400 
Slow-Pitch Softball (W) . i ' 255 3 16 42 1,650 250 
Table Tennis (M & W) (S & D) 29 28 38 25 
Tennis (W & M) (S & D) 40 48 106 10 
Three-on-Three Basketball (M) 216 9 45 112 1,270 200 
Three-on-Three Basketball (W) 27 1 5 12 135 50 
Track (M) 103 259 250 
Track (W) 49 143 200 
Turkey Trot (M) 33 6 33 25 
Turkey Trot (W) 7 2 7 25 
Volleyball (M) 420 7 2 m1 2,840 300 
Volleyball (W) 210 4 21 67 1,190 200 
Wrestling (M) ee 138 225 

TOTAL 7,324 111 733 1,948 42,867 8,205 


Figure 9.13 Annual student participation records 
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Figure 9.13 — Continued 


Recreation—Participations, Academic Year 
Golf Driving Range/Putting Green ..... 
Joggers and Prairie Striders/Sexauer Field icc E COTA A Si H P 
Jackrabbit Fitness Club (Early Morning) AnS A POEA ES e et E E ea 

Swimming (300/week @ 36 weeks) |... iun. cere arr ce eee eae ya gee eens aa a scars 
Tennis Free Play— MacDougal Courts 2.0.5... ee ce eee eaten 

Free Play — IM Building oo code ui AEE sete en adhe A A Siemiaitie ste ssabaipi: 

Free Play—Frost Arena ..........- vba a cabin poe se aca i 0: E A a tl T 
Racquetball-Handball-Paddleball—HPER Center ........----- eat. 

(480 periods/week @ 36 weeks) 
Archery — Indoor/Outdoor .. sosirii 
Table Tennis—HPER Center (30/week @ 36 weeks) 
Jogging — Cardiac Rehabilitation — Frost Arena IARI Ce Seka iit Nak 
Weight Room—HPER Center... 6.00 esses 
Weight Room — IM Building Dh nes 
Recreation Equipment Checkout . 
Model Airplane Area Usage... 60s vere 
Hockey Rink — Cross-Country Skiing Area Usage 
Social Dance— Kendall Dance Studio (36/week @ 9 weeks) . .. . 

TOTAL 


Sunday Co-Rec Resident Hall and Organizational Activities 
Organizations — Fraternities — Sororities a tlie 
Independent Groups EGAARD PANES t 
Brown Halls. S a a A EI A 
Pierson Hall ............--- 
Mathews Hall 

Young Hall 

Binnewies Hall 

Waneta Hall P Aad este 


Pa eae a ea  eemTTlpP) 
For eight-team league play, the following format should be utilized: 


Round 1 Round 2 Round 3 Round 4 Round 5 Round 6 Round 7 
lvs8 lvs7 lvs6 lvs5 lvs4 1 vs 3 1vs 2 
2vs7 8 vs 6 Tvs5 6 vs 4 5vs3 4vs2 3vs8 
3 vs 6 2vs5 8vs4 Tvs3 6vs2 5vs8 4vs7 
4vs5 3584 2vs3 8 vs 2 Tvs8 6vs7 5vs6 


When an uneven number of teams are entered, substitute the letter B (bye) for a team and rotate as shown: 


Round 1 Round 2 Round 3 Round 4 Round 5 Round 6 Round 7 

lvsB lvs7 lvs6 lvs5 lvs4 lvs3 lvs2 

2vs7 Bys6 Tvs5 6vs4 5vs3 4vs2 3vsB 

3vs6 2vs5 Bys4 Tvs3 6vs2 5 vs B 4vs7 

4vs5 3vs4 2vs3 Bys2 7vs8B 6vs7 5vs6 
a a a e 
Figure 9.14 Round-robin scheduling. 
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Figure 9.15 Volleyball is an excellent co-intramural sport 
Courtesy of the School of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Indiana University 


The number of entries will determine the tour- 
nament structure necessary to complete play. The 
number of games in the tournament is one less 
than the number of entries (N-1). 

When an uneven number of teams or a 
number of teams not equal to a perfect power 
of two must be programmed, byes must be used 
To determine the number of byes needed, sub- 
tract the number of entries from the next highest 
power of two. The byes may be drawn in or 
placed on the tournament brac kets, All byes must 
be eliminated in the first round of competition 
Figure 9.17 illustrates a single elimination tourna- 
ment with thirteen entries and three byes drawn 


in properly 
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H 


Figure 9.16 Example, eight-team single elimination 
tournament structure 


Challenge Tournaments 


A structure often employed for individual and 
dual activities in intramural sports is the challenge 
tournament; positive features of which are: ease 
of administration, increased interest, flexible time 
limits, and provision for participants to arrange 
their own playing times. Figure 9.18 illustrates the 
pyramid type of challenge tournament. 

The type of activity will have some bearing on 
rules used to govern the tournament. Basic rules 
for the organization and administration of a pyr- 
amid tournament might include: 


1. Participants may be placed on the pyr- 
amid in the order in which they register, 
or they may be drawn into position by lot 

2. A participant may challenge any other 
participant on the level above his/her 
current standing 

3. If the challenging participant wins, the two 
then exchange positions 


Figure 9.19 Mixed doubles in Ping-Pong can be both 
socializing and exciting. Courtesy of National Intramural- 
Recreation Sports Association. 


Number of entries = 13 
Next highest power of 2 (23) = 16 
16-13 = 3 = Number of byes 


Figure 9.17 Example, thirteen-team elimination tournament 
with byes. 


Figure 9.20 Ladder tournament — good for tennis, 
badminton, and similar games, Players agree to challenge 
either the one immediately above or one of the two next 
above. If the challenging player wins, the loser must move 
down either one or two steps exchanging positions with 
the winner 


Figure 9.18 Challenge tournament 
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Losers’ Bracket A 


Figure 9.21 Consolation tournament, 


4. A challenge once issued must be ac- 
cepted and the contest played within 
forty-eight hours. If not played within 
forty-eight hours, the contest is treated as 
a forfeit. 

5. If the challenger wins, it becomes his/her 
responsibility to change the ranking posi- 
tion on the pyramid. 

6. The completion date should be set and 
announced prior to the start of the tour- 
nament. 

7. Late entries are added on the lowest level. 

8. The individual or team at the top of the 
pyramid on the completion date is de- 
clared the winner. 


Eligibility Rules 


In addition to playing rules for competition, a 
well-organized intramural sports program neces- 
sitates a set of rules and regulations. The fol- 
lowing eligibility rules provide an example: 


1. Members of varsity teams shall not be el- 

. _ igible for competition in corresponding in- 
tramural sports. 

2. A candidate for any varsity squad shall be 

ineligible for the corresponding intramural 


sport during the tryout period. If a student 
leaves the,squad after the second inter- 


collegiate contest in that sport, the stu- 
dent will continue to be ineligible for that 
intramural sport for the remainder of that 
season. 
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. Varsity squad members may participate in 


intramural sports other than those sports 
in which they represent the school. How- 
ever no intramural team roster: shall be 
comprised of more varsity athletes than 
one-half the number allowed on the court 
or field at one time. 


. Students classified as “redshirts” and those 


working out with varsity teams shall be 
treated as varsity squad members or can- 
didates for varsity squads. Such students 
who work out with a team past the 
second intercollegiate contest and who 
have not lettered will be considered a 
varsity athlete for the entire year. 


. Students having lettered at any college 


within the previous five years are not eli- 


gible to participate in the corresponding 
intramural sport(s). 


, A student shall not be eligible for an intra- 


mural sport in which he is a professional. 


. Any intramural participant must be affili- 


ated with the institution as a student, as a 
faculty member, or as a staff member and 
must be affiliated with the organization he 
represents. 


. Spouses of people affiliated with the in- 


stitution shall be eligible to participate in 
all intramural activities designated for 


spouses. 
Each participant in intramural athletics is 
responsible for his/her eligibility. Any 
question about eligibility should be re- 
ferred to the IM Office for clarification 
before competing 


Figure 9.22 Individual tests of prowess lend themselves 
nicely to a program of intramurals. Courtesy of Washington 
State University. 


10. 


12. 


In case of an organization having several 
teams entered in one sport, the personnel 
of each team must remain stable 
throughout preliminary play. At the com- 
pletion of preliminary play, and before the 
start of play-offs, changes may be made 
through the IM Office. 


. Any participant using an assumed name 


or signing no name at all on the scorecard 
shall be barred from all intramural com- 
petition for the rest of the term in which 
the offense occurred and for the term fol- 
lowing. The team for which he played shall 
be dropped from further competition in 
that sport. 

Anyone who participates illegally for two 
teams shall be ineligible for all intramural 
sports for the remainder of the term, and 
the second team for which he/she partic- 
ipated shall be dropped from competition 
for the remainder of that sport season. 


13. 


14. 


Any participant whose conduct is consid- 
ered threatening to other players, offi- 
cials, spectators, or supervisors or who 
disrupts play intentionally will be referred 
to the eligibility committee for appro- 
priate disciplinary action. Cases of gross 
misconduct will be referred to the Office 
of Student Affairs. 

As specified, a team may start a contest 
with one less member than is normally 
used. A team with less than the required 
number ready to play by game time for- ` 
feits the contest. 


Sport Clubs 


Both intramural programs and sport clubs in this 
country are outgrowths of the European sport 
clubs concept and the demand of students in the 
schools for competitive extramural play. The 
popularity of sport club activity gave rise to the 
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Figure 9.23 Touch football is always challenging and 
exciting. Courtesy of National Intramural-Recreation Sports 
Association. 


present interscholastic and intercollegiate varsity 
athletic programs as discussed in chapter 10. Al- 
though limited sport club programs continued to 
exist on many campuses, it wasn’t until the early 
1960s that a strong demand was made again by 
students for the development of many more sport 
clubs involving a wide variety of sports. Fehring 
attributes this renewed interest, growth, and 
popularity in the sport clubs program to a number 
of factors: younger people in graduate school; 
more single students; more scholarship assistance 
giving students more “free” time; more students 
with athletic backgrounds in high schools who are 
not selected for intercollegiate varsity teams or 
who themselves choose not to participate in in- 
tercollegiate programs; more overseas study 
where students are exposed to foreign clubs and 
who bring back ideas to their own campuses; 
desire for outside competition not offered by in- 
tramurals; dissatisfaction with existing intramural 
programs; and exchange programs with foreign 
students implementing their club sports on our 
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Sport clubs at all school levels tend to fill a void 
that exists between traditional intramural pro- 
grams and varsity athletics. Interest is heightened 
in certain sport activities where there is either en- 
thusiastic interest by a few or interest by many. 
Many club activities are “coed” in nature and 
thereby increase sociability and enhance the con- 
cept of “sports for all.” 

The popularity of sport clubs has resulted from 
an influx of international students who have 
brought along a desire to play their favorite sports, 
a greater number of athletes who do not wish to 
participate at the varsity level, and dissatisfaction 
with existing intramural programs. Larry Cooney 
suggests advantages of sport clubs that may relate 
to their growing popularity: 


+ Sport clubs offer a special variety to existing 
programs. 

. They are usually coeducational in nature. 

e Clubs cross traditional school barriers by 
permitting faculty and students to partici- 
pate in activities of mutual interest. 

e Excellent opportunities are available for stu- 
dents to receive professional services. 

e Clubs are usually student oriented and 
present a tremendous opportunity for direct 
student involvement in program planning. 

+ By their very nature, sport clubs furnish their 
members a chance to learn about the pro- 
cesses of organization and administration.’ 


It has also been stated that there is more spon- 
taneity and pure fun in sport clubs than in either 
intramurals or varsity sports. 


Administration 


The resurgence of interest and activity in sport 
club programs during the past decade has raised 
the difficult question, “What responsibility do the 
schools and colleges have for administering the 
sport club program?” Because of the similarities 
and ties with the intramural sports program, sport 
club sponsorship and administration in most 
schools and colleges has been delegated to those 
responsible for intramurals 

it becomes a concern of the intramural admin- 
istrator to work closely with these student “spe- 
cial interest” groups and, at the same time work 
within established school/college policies per- 
taining to student organizations. Like intramural 


programs, sport clubs provide unique opportun- 
ities for involving students in active administrative 
roles. Williamson points out such opportunities in 
this way: 


Within.the sports clubs’ activity program, 
members have unlimited opportunity to express 
themselves and to become actively involved in 
planning and assuming leadership roles. They 
collectively have the responsibility for: the 
writings of the club constitution and bylaws; the 
determination of their membership requirements; 
the establishment of dues and fees; the selection 
of a faculty advisor; the determination of duties 
and qualifications of officers; the selection of a 
coach; the scheduling of events; and the 
preparation and administration of the club 
budget.® 


Sport clubs are usually recognized as student 
organizations by offices of student affairs within 
an institution. As a student organization, the club 
must then conform to established guidelines and 
requirements. Grambeau lists the following as 
some possible requirements for institutional rec- 
ognition of the club. 


A club should have a written constitution; elected 
club officers; a faculty advisor; an established 
method of acquiring necessary funds whether 
through membership fees, through the intramural 
department, through fund raising projects, 
through intercollegiate fees, or the like; a yearly 
calendar of events; equipment and facility needs; 
and an established procedure for maintaining 
continuity of the club.” 


Financing 


With the recent great interest in sport club ac- 
tivity, the problem of financing this segment of 
the sports program has become increasingly dif- 
ficult for administrators. It is argued by many that 
sport clubs should be self-supporting through 
membership fees and assessments. Others con- 
tend that sport clubs as student-recognized or- 
ganizations are entitled to financial support from 
the institution. The source of this financial sup- 
port is usually an allocation from student fees. The 
most common type of financial support is to pro- 
vide limited amounts of money, which can then 
be supplemented by dues, fees, and fund-raising 


projects 


Sport clubs have a number of ways of fi- 
nancing their activities. Most of them charge their 
members dues that range from one dollar to fifty 
dollars, depending upon the ¢ost of the opera- 
tion. Some clubs are allocated a certain amount 
from the central finance office. These moneys 
may come from student fees, the athletic asso- 
ciation, the alumni association, or other dona- 
tions. 

Budgeting is required of most clubs. They must 
present estimated expenditures and receipts 
before requesting an allotment. It. is recom- 
mended that they not be required to turn in the 
surplus at the end of each fiscal year, as doing this 
tends to encourage unnecessary spending. Clubs 
that are meticulous in their budgeting and careful 
with their expenditures usually receive fair con- 
sideration in their allotment. 

Anumber of clubs earn money by cleaning the 
stadium, operating concessions, ushering at foot- 
ball games, sweeping the gymnasium, or other 
work that must be done around the campus. 

An administrative policy at South Dakota State 
University allows students to become involved 
directly in the “decision-making process” on 
funding sport clubs activity. Sport club advisors 
are required to submit a budget request and ten- 
tative plan for yearly activities no later than the 
third week following registration for the fall term. 
The budget requests are then reviewed by a joint 
committee made up of members of the women’s 
and men’s intramural Councils. This committee 
approves allocations to each club based upon the 
following criteria: 


1. Money available 

2. Individual club budget request 

3. Breadth of activity sponsored by the club 

4. Number of students participating in the 
club 

5. Special needs that a club may have in 
terms of facilities and equipment 


Approved budget allotments are then trans- 
ferred to the club’s activity account and become 
the club’s responsibility for administration. This 
method works well as it allows maximum student 
involvement in the allocation and expenditure of 
student money for sport club programs 
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Table 9.1 Sport Club Budget Requests for 
1980-81 


Sport Club 1979-80 1980-81 1980-81 
Allotment Request Allotment 
Archery $ 525.00 $ 77500 $ 350.00 
Badminton 100.00 225.00 150.00 
Dance 575.00 725,00 600,00 
Fencing 150.00 150,00 150.00 
Ice hockey 250.00 325.00 150.00 
Judo 150.00 250.00 200.00 
Karate 1,325.00 3,439.32 1,600.00 
Scuba jacks 250.00 786.00 450.00 
Soccer 600.00 1,615.38 1,200.00 
Synchronized 
swimming 850.00 1,090.00 950.00 
Power weight 
lifting 1,125.00 2,197.00 1,550.00 
Vi 100.00 250.00 200.00 
TOTALS $6,000.00 $11,827.70 $7,550.00 


Table 9.1 presents an example of budget re- 
quests prepared for joint committee use in de- 
termining budget allotments for the school year. 
This information is valuable to the committee 
when applying the established criteria. 


Equipment and Facilities 


Where the administration of sport clubs is 
housed in a department of physical education or 
a combined department of physical education and 
athletics, the opportunity exists for supporting 
sport clubs in many ways. Gymnasiums, club 
meeting rooms, workout facilities, and fields lend 
themselves well to joint use when scheduling is 
properly coordinated. 

Joint use of equipment for basic physical ed- 
ucation classes and sport clubs can result in max- 
imum use of expensive equipment and reduced 
budget expenditures for both programs. When- 
ever possible, joint use of equipment and facili- 
ties should be encouraged. It enhances the 
“sports for all” concept. It creates a positive image 
and results in favorable public relations for the 
department of physical education and athletics. 
The nature of many sport club activities requires 
that much of the equipment be personal and 
therefore should be furnished by the individual 
dub members. Special equipment should be pur- 
chased and maintained with club resources 
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Travel and Transportation 


For administrative purposes, sport clubs must 
be required to adhere to school travel policies. 
Important considerations to'be addressed in sport 
club travel are: 


1. Whenever possible, school-owned vehi- 
cles should be used. 

2. Trip insurance should be provided. 

3. Trip permits and itineraries should be filed 
prior to the trip. 

4. Faculty advisor or a designated staff 
member should accompany the club. 

5. A financial accounting at completion of the 
trip should be required. 


Insurance 


The responsibility for health, accident, and life 
insurance should rest with the individual club 
member. The opportunity to purchase such in- 
surance is voluntary but should be encouraged. 
Most schools will offer a group policy at reduced 
rates for sport club members. School transpor- 
tation services generally carry blanket liability 
coverage for trip purposes. 

Sport club administrators and advisors should 
Carry appropriate personal liability insurance. 


Scheduling 


Scheduling of sport club activities should be 
delegated to club advisors or a club officer as- 
signed this responsibility. Administrators for sport 
club programs may provide assistance to the club 
in a variety of ways: telephone use, materials for 
correspondence, secretarial help, and personal 
contacts with persons involved in sport clubs at 
other institutions. Policy should require that ten- 
tative and finalized schedules be on file in admin- 
istrative headquarters. Notification should be 
made when scheduling conflicts arise or changes 
must be made. 


Awards 


Awards to participants vary between institu- 
tions. Some institutions present awards and some 
do not. Items such as T-shirts with the inscription 
“Intramural Champion” may aid in the promo- 
tion of the program 


Reevaluation 


A program that has followed the same struc- 
ture and -program offering for several years 
without change should be subjected to reeval- 
uation to ensure that current needs and interests 
are being met. Intramural programs all too fre- 
quently reach an inflexible status quo, remain 
static in a pattern, and perpetuate their sameness 
through graduating majors in physical education. 
In order to ensure a dynamic quality, it is neces- 
sary that directors and advisors be aware of 
trends that necessitate change for the good of 
the program. 


Summary 


Intramural and sport club programs grew out 
of students’ interest and demands for competi- 
tive physical activity. Historically, as programs 
grew, it became impossible for students to retain 
complete administrative control over these pro- 
grams. Central administrative control became 
necessary and, in most cases, was vested in de- 
partments of physical education and athletics. 

The philosophy of “sports for all” and activity 
that can be voluntarily engaged in by students 
creates opportunities for students to be heavily 
involved in the administration of these programs. 
The director of intramural and sport clubs must 
recognize the importance of encouraging and in- 
volving students in such administrative tasks as 
program planning, policy making, budget plan- 
ning, and making of playing rules, as well as mod- 
ifying regulations, officiating, and supervising. 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You have just been hired as the director of 
physical education in a senior high school with an 
enrollment of 1,500 (775 girls and 725 boys). Your 
responsibilities also include administering a com- 
plete program of intramural sports. Indoor facil- 
ities consist of one standard-sized basketball 


court, a wrestling room, and a dance studio. Out- 
door facilities include a track, a baseball diamond, 
a soccer field, and two softball diamonds. Stu- 
dent aides must be used for any assistance 
needed. Develop in detail an organizational plan 
and administrative framework that could be im- 
plemented in a school setting as described. 

Indicate how you would present and justify it 
to the central administration of the high school. 

What decision-making principles are in- 
volved? What are the alternatives as you decide 
upon a course of action? What action would you 
recommend? 


Case No. 2 


You are employed as intramural director at a 
college with an enrollment of 6,000 students. 
Central administration has just delegated the ad- 
ministrative responsibilities for sport clubs to the 
intramural department. It becomes your respon- 
sibility to develop administrative guidelines that 
may be implemented and adopted as school 
policy governing sport club activity. 


Develop and be prepared to defend guide- 
lines that cover the following areas: 


. Faculty supervision 

. Budget and financing 

. Equipment and facilities 
. Scheduling 

. Travel 

. Insurance 

. Administrative reporting 
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Case No. 3 


You are a physical education teacher and track 
and field coach for the junior high schoo! (grades 
7 and 8) in the town of Volga. There are 180 girls 
and 190 boys in the school. The principal has just 
asked you to accept the office of intramural di- 
rector in addition to your other duties. Your cur- 
rent salary of $15,000 for nine months would be 
increased by $200 per month. 


What would your answer be? Why? 
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interscholastic and 


intercollegiate 
athletics 


Sports and athletics can be dramatic, exciting, 
exhilarating, awe-inspiring and fun. They can on 
occasion be boring, frustrating and disappointing. 
The same individuals or the same team Can on one 
occasion be beautiful, intense, and flawless in 
their performance and in another instance be 
slovenly, listless, and prone to error. The 
greatness of athletics is related to the 
weaknesses. The hazards contribute to the 
fascination. The suspense increases the 
attraction. The very fallibility of the players 
accounts for the fact that they rise to the 
occasion in one set of circumstances and yet can 
fail miserably in another. Uncertainty is the key to 
the almost universal appeal of sport.’ 


oo 


Interscholastic Athletics 


Interscholastic athletics refers to secondary 
school-sponsored interschool athletic competi- 
tion between individual girls and boys and/or 
teams of girls and boys. Mixed athletic competi- 
tion is that in which teams are composed of in- 
dividuals of both sexes. 

It is the opinion of most professional physical 
educators and athletic administrators that inter- 
school athletic competition should not be con- 
ducted at the elementary level. Therefore it will 
not be discussed. The emphasis in grades K-6 
should be placed on a broad and sound program 
of physical education. Some intramural oppor- 
tunities may also be offered 


Figure 10.1 Soccer is a game that demands skill, stamina, 
and poise. Courtesy of Springfield College. 


Athletic competition at the middle school/ 
junior high school level (particularly tackle foot- 
ball) is a controversial issue. In reality, however, 
a large number of school systems conduct some 
type of interschool athletics in their middle schools 
or junior high schools. Therefore limited consid- 
eration will be given to these programs and their 
operation. The primary emphasis at this level 
should be on a broad and sound physical edu- 
cation program and upon expanded intramural 
opportunities for all students. 


Frost recommends the following guidelines for 
the conduct and administration of interscholastic 
athletic programs in middle schools/junior high 
schools. 


1. Junior high school athletics shall be conducted 
under the direction and guidance of trained 
and qualified leaders who know and 
understand the basic principles of growth and 
development and the psychological needs 
and hazards particularly prevalent at this age. 

2. Physical examinations by competent 

physicians shall be required before permitting 
boys and girls to practice or compete. Those 
with physical impairments should be guided 
into activities appropriate to their physical 
condition and their stage of emotional and 
physical development. j 

. Educational objectives and the welfare of the 

participants must receive top priority. 

Whenever necessary, professionally trained 

guidance counselors, psychiatrists, and 

physicians should be consulted. 

There should be adequate provision for 

immediate and proper care of injuries, 

. The programs of varsity athletics at the junior 

high school level should not preempt the 

intramural or physical education programs. 

“The greatest good for the greatest number” 

is still a sound maxim. 

Continued research with regard to both 

values and hazards must be encouraged and 

the findings applied. The evidence for and 
against interschool competition at the junior 
high school level is still far from conclusive? 


w 
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Intercollegiate Athletics 


Intercollegiate athletics refers to college- or 
university-sponsored athletic competition be- 
tween individual women and men and teams of 
women and men. As for interscholastic athletics, 
some mixed competition is also offered under the 
heading of intercollegiate athletics. More mixed 
or coed competition may also develop, particu- 
larly in certain sports such as tennis, volleyball, and 
golf. 

institutions sponsoring intercollegiate athletics 
include junior/community colleges and four-year 
colleges and universities. 
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Figure 10.2 Sports and athletics can be dramatic, exciting, 
awe-inspiring, and fun. Courtesy of NCAA 


Athletic competition sponsored by nonschool 
and noncollege agencies including international 
competition may be healthy and may relate to 
interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics. How- 
ever these programs fall outside the scope of this 
chapter and therefore will not be given special 
attention. 

The phrase schools and colleges in this discus- 
sion refers collectively to secondary schools, 
junior/community colleges, and four-year col- 
leges and universities. In ‘a similar manner, stu- 
dent-athlete refers to a student (girl or boy, 
woman or man) who is participating in interscho- 
lastic or intercollegiate athletics, 

All teacher-coaches are actually athletic ad- 
ministrators. Organizing for contests, for team 
Practices, and for athletic trips are examples of 
athletic administration. Good athletic administra- 


tion helps to ensure one’s success as a teacher- 
coach 


Figure 10.3 Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
programs should provide equitable opportunities for all 
interested students. Courtesy of Southern Connecticut State 
College. 


Problems and Issues in Athletics 


In a report to the American Council on Edu- 
cation, Hanford described a large number of 
issues pertaining to intercollegiate athletics under 
headings entitled: “moral issues,” “financial 
issues,” “educational issues,” and “related issues.” 
He recommended that a national study be un- 
dertaken to speak to these issues and posed a 
series of questions to help facilitate the investi- 
gation. The following is a partial list of the issues: 


* Unethical practices and possible solutions 

* The athlete as a student 

e Discrimination against women, blacks, and 
other minorities 

* Financing intercollegiate athletics 

+ Values in intercollegiate athletics 

+ Intercollegiate athletics as entertainment 


. 


e The relationship between intercollegiate and 
professional sports 

© The relationships among intercollegiate ath- 
letics, intramurals, and physical education 

e The college president and intercollegiate 
athletics 

e Off-campus groups and intercollegiate ath- 
letics 

e The faculty and intercollegiate athletics 

e Sports and the learning process, 

* Sports and the social institution 

e Sports and the corporate institution 

* Sports and the citizen 

» Sports and human rights? 


This publication is comprehensive, timely, and 
worth reading in its entirety. While many issues 
and questions are raised, the intent appears to be 
directed toward improving rather than de- 
stroying intercollegiate athletics: 


Any exercise that is focused on problems as this 
inquiry was obliged to do, runs the danger of 
producing polemic, in this case, of running down 
the entire intercollegiate athletic enterprise. 

_ Despite impressions to the contrary that may be 
developed in the course of reading this report, 
there is much more good about intercollegiate 
athletics than is bad.* 


In 1929, Savage raised many of the same issues 
cited by Hanford over forty years later. Savage 
and his collaborators also sought reform and 
concluded by stating: 


The prime needs of our college athletics are 
two one particular and one general. The first is 
a change of values in a field that is sodden with 
the commercial and the material and the vested 
interests that these forces have created. 
Commerdialism in college athletics must be 
diminished and college sport must rise to a point 
where it is esteemed primarily and sincerely for 
the opportunities it affords to mature youth under 
responsibility, to exercise at once the body and 
the mind, and to foster habits both of bodily 
health and of those high qualities of character 
which, until they are revealed in action, we 
accept on faith. 
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The second need is more fundamental. The 
American college must renew within itself the 
force that will challenge the best intellectual 
capabilities of the undergraduate. Happily, this 
task is now engaging the attention of numerous 
college officers and teachers. Better still, the fact is 
becoming recognized that the granting of 
opportunity for the fulfillment of intellectual 
promise need not impair the socializing qualities 
of college sport. It is not necessary to “include 
athletics in the curriculum” of the undergraduate 
or to legislate out of them their life and spirit in 
order to extract what educational values they 
promise in terms of courage, independent 
thinking, cooperation, initiative, habits of bodily 
activity, and, above all, honesty in dealings 
between man and man. Whichever conception of 
the function of the American college, intellectual 
or socializing agency, be adopted, let only the 
chosen ideal be followed with sincerity and clear 
vision, and in the course of years our college 
sport will largely take care of itself 5 


Some critics charge interscholastic athletics 
with many of the faults attributed to intercolle- 
giate athietics. Among these are the following: 


. Disruption of the high school program. 

. Preoccupation with the outcomes of athletic 

contests to the extent the effectiveness of the 

classroom learning situation is impaired. 

Pressures brought to bear upon teachers to 

give athletes special privileges with relation to 

assignments, tests, grades, and attendance 
requirements. 

Undue influence by nonschool persons. 

. Interference with progress toward the 
reorganization of school districts even though 
such reorganization would result in greater 
educational accomplishments at less cost to 
the elders involved. 

6. Exaggerated importance attached to 
interscholastic athletics. 

7. Unwholesome recruiting practices by some 
colleges. 

8. The formation of egocentric habits of 
behavior. 

9. A tendency for the nonathiete to become 
maladjusted in an environment in which the 
social pressure for athletic achievement is so 
pronounced.* 

In a 1961 magazine article, James B. Conant 
criticized the overemphasis of junior and senior 
high school athletics and faulted these programs 


for causing great damage to the educational pro- 
cess,” 
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Figure 10.4 Basketball is a game of skill, determination, and 
concentration under pressure. Courtesy of Washington 
State University. 


These criticisms were published to call atten- 
tion to needed reforms. Similar warnings have 
been sounded regarding the need for change and 
reform for three quarters of a century or more 

The American Council on Education organized 
the Commission on Collegiate Athletics in 1977 
to examine the present state of American colle- 
giate athletics and to make recommendations for 
their future management. 

This commission was composed of institu- 
tional presidents, other executives, and a liaison 
group representing professional organizations 
with relationships to intercollegiate athletics. They 
studied many aspects of American collegiate 
sports for over two years and released their find- 
ings and recommendations in the fall of 1979 
Among the policy recommendations for presi 
dents are the following 


* Presidential delegation of authority for all 
types of programs, including athletics, is nec 
essary to effective administration. Presidents 
who delegate authority to an athletics d 
rector for the conduct of collegiate athletics 


Figure 10.5 The whole-hearted entry and enthusiastic 
participation of girls and women into interscholastic and 
intercollegiate athletics is one of the notable trends of this 
century, Courtesy of Texas Woman’s University. 


programs are, nevertheless, responsible for 
assuring themselves and their various Con- 
stituencies that their respective programs are 
being conducted with integrity. The extent 
of the de'egation of authority to an athletics 
director should be clearly spelled out. 

If the policy of the institution places unusual 
emphasis on winning, especially in revenue- 
producing sports, this emphasis should be 
clearly defined and understood by all.® 


Among the policy recommendations for ath- 
letics directors are the following: 


* Be responsible for the establishment of a 
sound code of ethics for the athletics pro- 
gram. Hiring of staff, recruiting of student 
athletes, and dealings with local civic and 
other groups must be conducted with integ- 
rity 

Foster participation and work toward 
equality of opportunity for men and women 
in sports activities. Clearly, this responsibility 
includes providing factual evidence of 
equality between men’s and women’s 
sports.” 


Many recent critics of both interscholastic and 
intercollegiate athletics have been even less sym- 
pathetic, and some are calling for very drastic 
changes as, for instance, “a complete revamping 
of priorities in athletic programs,” or “tear them 
down and start over,” or “eliminate them totally 
and finally.” Bookstores and newsstands do a brisk 
business in magazines and books decrying the 
evils of athletics in our schools and colleges. Some 
athletes, former athletes, would-be-athletes, and 
professional critics have found fame and money 
as a reward for intimate revelations and thoughts 
concerning their athletic experiences. Even though 
we may feel that at least part of the criticism is 
inaccurate and unfair, we must be aware that 
criticism is being directed toward both interscho- 
lastic and intercollegiate athletics, and concerned 
people are listening. Prospective teacher-coaches 
and athletic administrators, therefore, are ad- 


* vised to read and study these criticisms. They will 


in this way become more adequately prepared 
to work for constructive change and to defend 
athletics against unwarranted criticism. As these 
charges are studied, careful thought should be 
given to questions such as the following: 


© Is it too late to save interscholastic and/or 
intercollegiate athletics for girls and boys, 
women and men? 

+ Are these activities worth saving? 

e If you favor retention, what, if any, changes 
do you propose? 

- How can the recommended changes be im- 
plemented? How can the desirable features 
be defended and retained? 

+ Is there enough emphasis on thoughts as to 
what should be the priorities in athletics in 
an educational institution? 


One of the objectives cited in the constitution 
of the National Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics (NAIA) is: 

To assist member institutions in the development 

of a sound philosophy of intercollegiate athletics 

which shall include: 
The development of the individual to the 
fullest extent of his capabilities, both as an 
individual and as a citizen.” 
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Figure 10.6 Sports should also fulfill the needs of the highly 
skilled and ambitious individuals. Courtesy of Southern 
Connecticut State College. 


Similarly the constitution of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association (NCAA) recognizes this 
priority in its statement of purposes and funda- 
mental policy as follows: 


To initiate, stimulate and improve intercollegiate 
athletic programs for student-athletes and 
promote and develop educational leadership, 
physical fitness, sports participation as a 
recreational pursuit and athletic excellence." 


One of the problems facing those who seek 
to utilize athletics as an educational tool is an out- 
come of the fact that so many national organi- 
Zations are vying with each other for control and 
support. The NCAA has recently reorganized to 
better serve institutions of all sizes. The NAIA 
came into being to fulfill the needs of the small 
colleges and believes it still has an important role 
to play. It, too, has recently reorganized and in 
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its statement of philosophy recognizes the edu- 
cational values. The AAU serves amateur athletes 
who want to compete but are not eligible for or 
interested in collegiate programs. The YMCA or- 
ganizes its own programs for all members on a 
community, regional, and national basis. The 
United States Olympic Committee becomes in- 
volved with all of the above organizations. 

The interrelationships among all groups are 
very complex. Vested interests, power struggles, 
personal emotions, historical events, cultural cir- 
cumstances, and other factors complicate issues 
and hinder the resolution of conflicts. Financial 
issues and television rights become involved. The 
result is a complex mixture of lofty ideals, selfish 
motives, and varied programs, all of which seek 
to serve the athletes and the spectators, yet 
having faults that should be remedied. 

An intense rivalry existed between the NCAA 
and the AIAW (Association for Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women) during the 1970s and the 
early 1980s. Both organizations sought to win their 
memberships’ approval of championships for 
women. Both were successful. The NCAA won 
the privilege of conducting the women’s national 
championships in 1981. This led to the demise of 
the AIAW, which had proven itself an out- 
standing governance structure for the women’s 
intercollegiate athletic program. 

The dissolution of the AIAW disappointed a 
large number of the women who had worked 
hard to conduct a sound, educational, and effec- 
tive program for over 900 colleges and univer- 
sities. Whether or not this is the cause, there are 
now considerably fewer women in athletic lead- 
ership roles than there were when the AIAW was 
active. It is the opinion of many that this has been 
a serious loss in sound leadership approaches and 
praiseworthy philosophies of athletics. 


Philosophic Basis of Athletics 


The overall purpose of this book centers 
around the organization and administration of 
physical education and athletics. It is not directly 
aimed at philosophic discourse; however “or- 
ganization and administration” must operate from 
a “philosophic base” or from a “fundamental 
purpose” — perhaps less esoteric and therefore 
more accurate for our purposes here 


The National Federation of State High School 


Associations in their 1979-80 Handbook indicate 
their basic philosophy as follows: 


The purpose of the National Federation of State 
High School Associations is to coordinate the 
efforts of its member state associations toward 
the ultimate objectives of interscholastic activities. 
It shall provide a means for state high school 
associations to cooperate in order to enhance 
and protect their interscholastic programs. In 
order to accomplish this, the National Federation 
is guided by a philosophy consistent with the 
accepted purposes of secondary education. 
Member state associations’ programs must be 
administered in accordance with the following 
basic beliefs: 

Interscholastic athletics shall be an integral part of 
the total secondary school educational program 
which has as its purpose to provide educational 
experiences not otherwise provided in the 
curriculum, which will develop learning outcomes 
in the areas of knowledge, skills, and emotional 
patterns and will contribute to the development 
of better citizens. Emphasis shall be upon teaching 
“through” athletics in addition to teaching the 
“skills” of athletics. 

Interschool athletics shall be primarily for the 
benefit of the high school students who 
participate directly and vicariously in them. The 
interscholastic athletic program shall exist mainly 
for the value which it has for students and not for 
the benefit of the sponsoring institutions. The 
activities and contests involved shall be 
psychologically sound by being tailored to the 
physical, mental and emotional maturity levels of 
the youth participating in them. 

Any district and/or state athletic meet 
competition to determine a so-called champion 
shall provide opportunities for schools to 
demonstrate and to evaluate the best taught in 
their programs with the best taught in other 
schools and in other areas of the state 
Participation in interscholastic activities is a 
privilege to be granted to those students who 
meet the minimum standards of eligibility adopted 
cooperatively by the schools through their state 
associations, and those additional standards 
established by each school for its own students. 
The state high school associations and the 
National Federation shall be concerned with the 
development of those standards, policies and 
regulations essentia; to assist their member 
schools in the implementation of their philosophy 
of interscholastic athletics 


Nonschool activities sponsored primarily for the 
benefit of the participants in accordance with a 
philosophy compatible with the school philosophy 
of interscholastics may have values for youth. 
When they do not interfere with the academic _ 
and interscholastic programs and do not result in 
exploitation of youth, they shall be considered as 
a worthwhile supplement to interschool activities. 


The welfare of the schools requires a united 
front in sports direction policies, and the high 
school associations provide opportunity for this 
unity. They must be kept strong.” 

Shea and Wieman, in writing about the “fun- 
damental objective of intercollegiate athletics,” 
comment as follows: 


Since colleges and universities exist to educate 
youth, the only truly acceptable justification for 
intercollegiate athletics is that they contribute to 
the over-all educational program. It is imperative, 
therefore, that the purposes of intercollegiate 
athletics be considered from the educational 
approach. 
What are the educational objectives of 
competitive sport and how can they best be 
achieved? 
That is the question to which this publication is 
addressed and that is the question which must be 
answered by each institution in evaluating the 
worth of its athletic program. Any other approach 
is unworthy of institutions dedicated to the 
highest principles of learning.” 
These same writers describe several specific 
educational values to serve as guidelines for the 
administration of intercollegiate athletics. 


1. Intellectual 
To provide opportunities for the application 
of skills and habits involved in critical and 
constructive thinking in recognizing issues and 
making choices within a framework of social 
and moral standards. 
2. Physical 
a) To acquire a realization of the ahi; 
physiological and psychological principles 
of personal and social health and the 
translation of this knowledge into a 
program of action designed to improve 
the quality of living- 
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Figure 10.7 Concentrating on the target is the key in many 
types of performances, athletic and otherwise. Baseball and 
softball are, of course, often won by the accuracy of the 
throw. Courtesy of Springfield College. 


b) To gain optimum values in terms of bodily 
strength, muscular and cardiovascular 
endurance, physiological functioning, 
coordination and other characteristics that 
contribute toward physical efficiency and 
organic development and its 
maintenance. 

c) To develop the neuro-muscular skills 
which aid in the efficient performance of 
satisfying and useful activities now and in 
future life. 

d) To develop a general interest in 
wholesome physical activity which will 
enable the participant to discover some 
skills which can be pursued throughout 
life. To develop, as well, favorable 
attitudes, interests, and appreciations in 
health related to physiological functioning 
and other significant factors which 
influence physical health. 

3. Social 

a) To acquire a sound concept of human 
values which issue from the 
understanding and acceptance of others, 
Particularly those unlike oneself 
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b) To encourage the development of habits 
of social action which demand the 
application of the principles of democratic 
living and provide an insight into the 
meaning and operation of democracy. 

c) To develop socially desirable standards of 
conduct which harmonize with life in a 
democratic society: To attain a balanced 
social adjustment secured through 
consistent application of effort directed 
toward meeting desirable standards of 
conduct within the freedom of interaction 
in a democratic society. 

d) To establish a concern for the cultivation 
of attitudes of social responsibility, of 
cooperation and coordination through 
group interaction that contribute to 
democratic processes. 

4. Moral 

a) To serve as a means of aiding the student 
to define, organize, and clarify a system 

of values which are in harmony with a 
code of ethics consistent with democratic 
principles and which help him to establish 
a direction for personal and societal 
behavior. 

b) To serve as a laboratory experience for 
the application of the ethical principles 
which guide democratic action and for 
acquiring the great lessons of social and 
moral living. 

5. Emotional 

To provide guidance and practice in the 

achievement of a balanced personal and 
emotional adjustment and to direct behavior 
toward socially and morally accepted ends. 
6. Cultural 
To provide the opportunity for creative self- 
expression. 
7. Vocational 

To serve as a vocational laboratory for those 

who may become teachers of physical 

education, professional athletes, athletic 

coaches, or leaders of youth in a 

community.“ 


Each athletic administrator must develop his or 
her own “philosophic base” or “fundamental 
purpose” for athletics. It may take years of ex- 
perience, thought, and study to produce a philo- 
sophic base that is self-satisfying, defensible, and 
applicable. What one believes now, one may not 
believe in five or ten years. Nevertheless it is highly 


desirable that the effort to crystallize one’s 
thinking be made. Intellectual inquiry and the 
philosophic process are essential components of 
good administration. 


Programs and the Student-Athlete 


Let us now move from the question of a philo- 
sophic base and a fundamental purpose to the 
matter of programs and the student-athlete. The 
first priority in the planning and operating of any 
program of interscholastic or intercollegiate ath- 
letics is or should be the welfare of the student- 
athlete. Clifford Fagan, former executive secre- 
tary of the National Federation of State High 
School Associations, made this point in a recent 
article when he wrote: 


Athletic programs with educational objectives 
must have as one of their primary concerns the 
health and safety of each participant." 


i Fagan went on to describe the role of a na- 
tional organization (such as the NFSHSA) in im- 
posing external controls to ensure the fulfillment 
of this objective. He summarized his rationale in 
this manner: 


* A national organization can give continuous 
attention to the sum of the experiences 
witnessed at the local level. 

A national organization can convene the 
expertise required to anticipate, interpret, and 
act upon patterns of injurious behavior. 

A national organization can be objective to 
problems that are subject to emotional and 
provincial bias. 

Sports involve the athlete so deeply that normal 
inhibitions may give in to overstrenuous or 
reckless behavior. 

The athlete who disregards risks often is 
accorded hero worship and this kind of 
recognition can interfere with his acceptance of 
safeguards. 

Demands of competition in certain sports place 
the athlete in an environment that leaves little 
room between risk and hazard. 

The expectation to win is SO profoundly 
imposed by the community on the coaching 
staff that the temptation to take a chance or to 
take advantage is quite real.” 
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10.8 The health and welfare of student-athletes is 
receiving markedly increased attention. Courtesy of Texas 
Woman's University. 


Health and Safety 


The AIAW Code of Ethics for administrators 
spoke to this responsibility on the part of the ad- 
ministrator as follows: 

Ultimately be responsible for the health and 

safety of all participants in the intercollegiate 

program by: 

a. Assuring that health forms are completed for 
all players prior to participation. 

b. Assuring that some form of medical insurance 
covers each player for the duration of the 
season.” 


Health Examination 


The NFSHSA and the NCAA have each 
adopted policies recommending an annual health 
examination for all ‘participants. Health examina- 
tion replaces “physical examination” or “medical 
examination.” Typically the various state high 
school athletic or activity associations follow this 
policy, and many supply an examination form. 
This form serves: 


+ To provide a written record indicating that 
each student-athlete has in fact been ex- 
amined by a physician. 
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+ Tomake certain that specific tests have been 
given and specific areas and organs exam- 


e To establish a written record of past injuries, 
illnesses, and immunizations. 

+ To direct the examiner to evaluate each stu- 
dent-athlete on the basis of participation in 
the several sports sponsored by the member 
schools and by the association. 

To obtain consent to participate, from the 
parent or guardian, in writing. 


The form is to be filed in an administrative 
office before the student is allowed to compete. 

The major problems related to medical ex- 
aminations center around scheduling, costs, and 
thoroughness. It is quite often difficult to arrange 
for health examinations for student-athletes, es- 
pecially for large squads, such as football, be- 
cause of the heavy schedules normally maintained 
by doctors, clinics, hospitals, and student health 
services. Sometimes arrangements can be made 
for the entire group to go to a clinic, hospital, or 
health service before or after regular hours. In 
other instances, doctors and medical groups may 
prefer to examine students on an appointment 
basis. 

The cost and method of payment varies 
greatly. Some high schools pay for the examina- 
tions. Others leave the matter of payment and 
also the arrangement for the appointment (with 
a doctor of their choice) to the student and parent 
or guardian. Colleges and universities generally 
make arrangements for the examinations and pay 
for them as well. 

The cost and thoroughness of the examination 
are, under most circumstances, directly related. 
Considerable criticism has been directed at the 
“health examination for athletic participation” 
primarily because of an alleged lack of thorough- 
ness. The utilization of an examination form as 
previously described speaks to this criticism in 
part. However one tends to get what one pays 
for, and more thorough and comprehensive ex- 

aminations can be arranged if funds are available. 
Medical doctors with an interest in students and 
athletics, and who possess an understanding of 
sports medicine, are usually the best advisors 
about the type of examination to be given. 
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In summary, five aims of the health examina- 
tion are listed in the American Medical Associa- 
tion's Guide for Medical Evaluation of Candidates 
for School Sports: 


1. Determine the health status of candidates 
prior to participation and competition; 

2. Provide appropriate medical advice to 
promote optimum health and fitness; 

3. Arrange for further evaluation and prompt 
treatment of remediabie conditions; 

4. Counsel the atypical candidate as to the 
sports or modification of sports which for him 
would provide suitable activity; 

5. Restrict from participation those whose 
physical limitations present undue risk. 


Health Supervision 


After the student-athlete’s health status has 
been assessed via a health examination, plans 
must be developed to ensure adequate health 
supervision during practice and competition. 

Some type of arrangement needs to be made 
for the services of a team physician. As Clarke 
says: 

The title team physician denotes a physician who 

is vested by the school with authority to make 

medical judgments relating to the participation 

and supervision of students in school sports. 

Without such a categorical designation of 

responsibility, there cannot exist the continuing 

medical assistance the athlete deserves. To put 
the responsibility of on-site medical decisions on 
the shoulders of nonmedical personnel or 
physicians who are removed from the scene 
serves no one effectively.” 


The team physician must have final authority 
over medical decisions that relate to the health 
and welfare of the student-athlete. He or she 
alone should make the decision about when an 
injured competitor may return to the contest or 
to practice. Therefore the team physician or his/ 
her designate must be in attendance at games and 
contests and available for practice emergencies. 

The setting may vary from a small rural high 
school where the local physician donates his ser- 
vices to an NCAA-1 university sponsoring a sports 
medicine department and with access to a uni- 
versity hospital. Most often, however, for high 
schools, junior/community colleges, and the ma- 
jority of our four-year institutions, some type of 


“fee for service” or “retainer” contract is agreed 
to by a school and a physician or clinic. This con- 
tract (formal or informal) may specify a fee for 
each type of service expected; hence, “fee for 
service.” Under this plan, set charges are made 
for services such as health examinations, referral 
examinations, practice visitations, and contest 
duty. Under the “retainer” system, the physician 
agrees to provide specified services for a flat 
monthly or annual stipend. 

In many colleges and universities and in some 
high schools, a professionally prepared athletic 
trainer is in charge of the day-to-day prevention 
and care of athletic injuries. However the pro- 
fessional preparation for athletic training ranges 
from one or two courses in first aid and the pre- 
vention and care of injuries to an extended course 
in athletic training. Many athletic trainers are cer- 
tified physical therapists, and some have ad- 
vanced graduate work in the medical aspects of 
sports. In many high schools, one of the coaches 
is designated as the athletic trainer, as only a few 
high schools can afford to hire fully qualified ath- 
letic trainers. Student trainers, especially if they 
have attended athletic training workshops com- 
monly offered by colleges and universities, can 
provide valuable assistance under proper super- 
vision. They should never be delegated the entire 
responsibility for the prevention and care of in- 
juries, however. The development of an athletic 
training minor by colleges and universities that 
offer professional preparation in health and phys- 
ical education may become part of the solution 
to the problem of providing better-qualified ath- 
letic trainers for our high schools. A person 
earning a major in health education, physical ed- 
ucation, or any other discipline and a minor in 
athletic training can qualify for a teaching position 
and/or as an athletic trainer. The National Ath- 
letic Trainers’ Association accredits professional 
preparation programs in athletic training and rec- 
ognizes eight classes of individual membership: 
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Certified status may be achieved by satisfying a 
combination of requirements involving 
professional preparation, athletic training f 
experience, a period of active membership status 
and passage of a comprehensive examination.” 


To facilitate the activities of the professionally 
prepared athletic trainer and the team physician, 
an increasing number of high schools and most 
colleges maintain a training room. Some are 
merely converted closets containing a table used 
for examination and treatment, a heat lamp, a 
stretcher, some type of training kit, and a collec- 
tion of assorted supplies. Others encompass a 
suite of ultramodern examination and treatment 
rooms housing the latest and most sophisticated 
equipment and supplies available. At all levels, fa- 
cilities and equipment utilized in the prevention 
and care of athletic injuries are being upgraded. 

The health and welfare of student-athletes is 
receiving markedly increased attention for sev- 
eral reasons including: 


1. The increase in the quantity and the quality 
of research pertaining to the prevention 
and care of athletic injuries. 

2. The recent emphasis on sports medicine 
fostered in part by the American Alliance 
for Health, Physical Education, Recreation 
and Dance; the American Medical Asso- 
ciation; the National Athletic Trainers’ As- 
sociation; governmental agencies such as 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare; and various athletic and physical 
education association committees. The 
NCAA committee on Competitive Safe- 
guards and Medical Aspects of Sports is 
one example of an athletic association 
committee established specifically to ex- 
plore and recommend ways and means 
for providing improved health care for 
student-athletes. 

3. The rising expectations of the American 
public about what is considered an ap- 
propriate approach to the prevention and 
care of athletic injuries. The’ “Band-Aid” 
and “all-purpose pill” approach are no 
longer acceptable. 

4. The moral and legal responsibility for the 
prevention and care of athletic injuries 
being assigned to schools and colleges by 
citizens and the government. 
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Figure 10.9 A stadium designed for track and field. Note 
the excellent facilities for all events and optimal viewing for 
spectators. Courtesy of IUPUI and Indiana University. 


Figure 10.10 Success in middle and distance running 
requires stamina, determination, discipline, and a reasonable 
degree of natural ability. Sound coac hing is, of course, also 
a necessary ingredient. Courtesy of Washington State 
University. 
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5. The well-publicized criticisms directed at 
dehumanizing aspects of interscholastic 
and intercollegiate athletics. 

6. The movement to improve the profes- 
sional preparation of coaches, athletic ad- 
ministrators, athletic trainers, and team 
physicians particularly in areas related to 
the prevention and care of athletic inju- 
ries. 


Athletic Insurance 


Adequate athletic insurance for student-ath- 
letes must be arranged for or provided. Largely 
as the result of the development and expansion 
of group health insurance plans, over seventy-five 
percent of the families in our country are cov- 
ered under some form of policy. However the 
school/college must see that insurance protec- 
tion for athletic injuries is arranged for those not 
covered by family group plans. In addition, sup- 
plemental coverage and catastrophe coverage is 
often provided by the school or college or made 
available to students and/or parents at a reason- 
able rate. Supplemental coverage is designed to 
“take over” where the group plan or personal 
policy stops 

Duplicate payments by two insurance com- 
panies, the personal or group carrier and the ath- 
letic insurance carrier, are not proper and not the 
intended result of a claim for an athletic injury. An 


increasing number of schools/colleges are taking 
the position that student-athletes are covered or 
should be covered by some type of family or 
personal policy. If not, they are strongly encour- 
aged or required to purchase student insurance 
available to all students enrolled. Supplemental 
coverage is purchased by the school/college or 
made available to complete a protection package 
designed to best meet the needs of the student- 
athlete who is injured in. athletic competition. ` 

The Division of Intercollegiate and Intramural 
Athletics-at Purdue University uses a letter di- 
rected to “All Parents of Purdue Athletes” to ac- 
complish this purpose (fig. 10.11). The form at the 
bottom of the letter is completed by the parent 
or guardian and returned to the university. The 
“hospitalization insurance” carried by the family 
or “student insurance program” coverage is uti- 
lized as the base for paying medical costs when 
an athletic injury occurs. The department supple- 
ments where necessary from departmental funds 
or from an athletic insurance policy. 

Catastrophe coverage provides sizable ben- 
efits for serious injuries involving prolonged 
treatment and also provides death claim benefits. 
Other than for “peace of mind,” this insurance is 
seldom needed except in the rare occurrence of 
a catastrophe. When such a dreaded event does 
occur, catastrophe coverage becomes an abso- 
lute necessity. Therefore the wise and prudent 
athletic administrator sees to it that all participants 
in the athletic program, including coaches, 
trainers, and managers, are covered under a ca- 
tastrophe clause or policy, 

Athletic insurance policies for high school stu- 
dent-athletes may be obtained locally or from 
some state high school athletic or activity asso- 
ciation (currently there are eight that provide this 
service) or as part of a comprehensive commer- 
cial plan developed to cover all students in the 
school. According to Grimes: 


California is the only state in which the schools 
are required by statute to furnish insurance for 
their pupils. Originally school districts felt morally 
obliged to help parents defray medical expenses 
resulting from interscholastic injuries. Now the 
attitude of the parent for any school injury is 
“Who's going to pay? how much? and when?” 
As a consequence, nearly all school districts 
nationwide purchase athletic insurance voluntarily 
as a service in the public interest or make such 


coverage available for purchase by the parent. A 
high: percentage of these districts extend this 
coverage to include all school activities for all 
pupils.” 


At the collegiate level, several organizations 
offer their membership athletic insurance pro- 
grams provided on a group basis by commercial 
carriers. The National Junior College Athletic As- 
sociation (NJCAA), the National Association of In- 
tercollegiate Athletics (NAIA), the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA), and the 
National Association of Collegiate Directors of 
Athletics (NACDA), all provide this service. For the 
most part, these programs are provided truly as 
a service and not primarily as a money-maker for 
the assotiation. The increasing cost of medical 
service and the growing tendency for people to 
become "claim-conscious” have served to reduce 
the profit margin in the athletic insurance market 
and to cause carriers to eliminate these pro- 
grams. The matter of athletic insurance is a com- 
plex but very important management problem; 
however a trusted commercial insurance coun- 
selor or an appropriate officer or staff member 
of one of the cited athletic associations can be of 
great assistance. In any event, it will take consid- 
erable study on the part of one who is deter- 
mined to do the best job possible for the student- 
athletes. Grimes summarizes the issue as follows: 


If athletic insurance is to remain in style with the 
necessary coverage based on realistic premium 
rates, the school must assume the initiative as 
management in the efficiency of its operation. 
How? Through proper cooperation between the 
insured and his carrier. There should be an 
understanding by the insured that he has become 
a partner, with his insurer, in the safety and 
accident prevention programs, in the handling and 
processing of claims, as well as in certain other 
features of his insurance coverage. To 

some of the factors involved, schools should have 
a proper conception of the nature of the 
insurance contract, its benefits, and its obligations. 
Private business and industry have long since 
found that safety and accident prevention make 
for more efficiency in production, less cost of 
production, and greater profits. Accidents can be 
reduced drastically by implementing a good 
accident prevention program, but they cannot be 
eliminated completely. The carelessness of the 
insured and that of the teacher or coach is often 
the uncontrollable factor.” 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


DIVISION OF INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
MACKEY ARENA 
WEST LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 47807 


TO: All parents of Purdue athletes: 


With hospital costs continuing to rise, we are extremely interested 
in whether our athletes are covered by hospital insurance. The 
Athletic Department does carry hospitalization insurance to cover 
injuries sustained while participating in athletic practice and 
scheduled games. This insurance does not cover the many other 
types of injuries that may be sustained outside the athletic 
pursuits of the student. 


The University urges all students to review their hospitalization 
insurance coverage with their parents. If they are not covered 
they are urged to consider the Student Insurance program offered 


to students at the time they complete their registration for 
classes. 


In order for the Purdue Athletic Department to obtain the necessary 
insurance to cover the athletes, we must know what insurance 
coverage each athlete has. Some parents employers will be carrying 
insurance that covers the dependent. If so, we must know where 

the parent is employed. We hope you will cooperate in giving us 
this information so we can obtain the best insurance coverage 


possible for the athlete, 
Ae Ge She) 


George S. King, Jr. 
Director of Athletics 


(Cut here) Please return this form In the envolopa enclosed ae ree ie aan APATE 
Your son's name Age 

Your name 

Do you have hospital fzation Insurance through your employer? Yes No 


Give name of employer. 


Do you have private hospitalization Insurance covering your son? Yes No 


Give the name of the Insurance Company 


If no, does your son have his own Insurance? Yes No 


Do you plan to take the University Insurance for Students? Yes No 


Figure 10.11 Communication to student athletes 
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Figure 10.42 A pool and modern equipment sends out an 
invitation to the world. Courtesy of IUPUI and Indiana 
University. 


Homogeneous Grouping and 
Equitable Competition 


The athletic administrator must be continually 
alert to the need for homogeneous grouping and 
equitable competition. Homogeneous grouping 
refers to the grouping of student-athletes by 
squads/teams to prevent unfair and unsafe 
“match-ups” insofar as possible. For example, it 
is generally considered unwise to permit junior 
high school student-athletes to practice or play 
football with their senior high school counter- 
parts. A one-hundred-pound seventh grader, in- 
volved in his first football experience, can be very 
seriously injured while attempting to tackle a two- 
hundred-pound senior running back. While at one 
time this sort of challenge may have been con- 
sidered as part of “the test of a man,” it is totally 
unacceptable today. The administrator or coach 
responsible for such practices can also be held 
legally liable in case of serious injury. 

Most other examples are not so obvious but 
may also carry the potential for damage to the 
health and welfare of the participant. Even in 
sports where physical injury is not an issue, being 
constantly overwhelmed in competition is not in 
the best interest of a young girl or boy. Mental 


health as well as physical health must be consid- 
ered when organizing teams and squads within a 
school/college. Equitable competition is the result 
of meticulous care in scheduling interscholastic or 
intercollegiate games or contests. Even with vig- 
lance, some mismatches may occur. Contests 
between unevenly matched opponents should 
never be purposely scheduled either to provide 
a “breather” for a school/college or for a lucra- 
tive guarantee resulting from taking on a much 
more powerful foe. Balancing the budget is not 
a legitimate excuse for following this practice. Eq- 
uitable competition among similar schools/col- 
leges is one of the main purposes of a conference 
and of classifications or divisions within an asso- 
ciation. State high school athletic/activity associ- 
ations typically sponsor statewide competition for 
girls and boys in several sports by classes often 
designated A, B, C, or AAA, AA, A. The NAIA at- 
tempts to promote equitable competitive op- 
portunities via Division | and Division Il 
classification. The NCAA Divisions |, Il, and Ill were 
recently established primarily for this same pur- 
pose. 
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Figure 10.13 Matching opponents in sports like wrestling is 
the key to successful matches. Courtesy of Adams State 
College. 


From an educational point of view, the greatest 
benefits are likely to accrue when a student-ath- 
lete experiences both victory and defeat. As the 
president of one major university stated, “Two 
things | don’t like, my school winning all the time 
and my school losing all the time.” Careful atten- 
tion to homogenous grouping and equitable 
competition is an important function of athletic 
administration. 


Playing Rules 


Considerable attention is given in the playing 
rules of each sport to the matter of protecting 
the health and welfare of the student-athlete. For 
example, the official NCAA Basketball Guide con- 
tains the following references related’ to player 
safety: 


Safety zone “3 feet (preferably 10) of open area 
outside the boundaries” 

Backboard “the bottom edge of the rectangular 
board must be padded” 

Players benches should be located “on the same 
side of the court as the Scorers’ and Timers’ 
table.” 

Player conduct — the officials have “the power to 
eject from the court any player, coach or team 


follower who is guilty of flagrant un-sportsmaniike 
conduct.” 
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Flagrant foul—called because of “a violent or 
savage unsportsmanlike act or a noncontact, 
vulgar or abusive display; not necessarily 
intentional.” 

Technical foul—called to help maintain control of 
the game “usually a noricontact foul by either a 
player or a nonplayer; occasionally a contact foul 
when the ball is dead.” 

Personal fouls are called for “holding” “illegal 
screening” “charging” “pushing” “tripping” 
“kicking” “over the back” and “moving 
underneath an airborne player.” 

Violations include “goal tending/interference.”? 


These excerpts from one set of playing rules 
illustrate some rules that are designed to assist in 


protecting the participants’ health and welfare. 


The playing rules for each sport deal with the 
special features and safety features unique to that 
sport. Rule makers attach a very high priority to 
participant welfare and safety as they make 
changes and revisions. In situations where the 
playing rules and other measures cannot guar- 
antee sufficient protection for the participant, a 
sport may be eliminated. The NCAA removed 
boxing from its championship program several 
years ago for this reason. 


Athletic Awards 


ideally, participation in interscholastic and in- 
tercollegiate athletics represents a privilege and 
an opportunity. Ideally, the joy of competition 
should be regarded as sufficient reward for the 
time and effort expended by the student-athlete. 
However because of tradition and for moti- 
vational purposes and because outstanding 
achievement in scholarship, music, and speech is 
generally recognized via awards, some type of 
athletic award is generally granted for interscho- 
lastic and intercollegiate athletic participation. 

The National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations and comparable bodies 
governing intercollegiate athletics impose restric- 
tions on the monetary value of such awards. The 
rationale behind these regulations include: the 
definition of amateur standing, the “Greek olive 
wreath” approach, and the financial drain on 
school/college financial resources. The cost of 
athletic awards such as monograms, letter jackets, 
plaques, trophies, rings, and blankets involves 


several thousands of dollars in most colleges and 
some high schools. In many instances, this money 
could be put to better use in supporting a broad 
program of interscholastic and intercollegiate 
athletics appealing to as many students as pos- 
sible. 

Questions, pertaining to awards, that must be 
answered, are: 


1. Should there be any athletic awards, or 
should they be eliminated? 

2. Should a full-sized letter be given or only 
small monograms? 

3. Should awards be standardized? 

4. Should sweaters, jackets, and blankets be 
given? $ 

5. Should the student-athlete be permitted 
to purchase them? 


The following is a suggested set of guidelines 
for granting high school and fiddle school/ junior 
high school athletic awards. A careful perusal of 
these may furnish useful information for the di- 
rector of a program of athletics. 

ATHLETIC AWARDS 
High School 

Each student-athlete will receive a letter the first 

time she/he qualifies under these guidelines: 

FOOTBALL -- To win a major letter, a student- 

athlete must participate in at least one-half of the 

total quarters of the season's games. 

BASKETBALL — To win a major letter, a student- 

athlete must participate in at least one-half of the 

total quarters of the season’s games. 

GYMNASTICS — To win a major letter, a student- 

athlete must compete in one-half of the regular 

season meets, She/he must compete in the 

Conference meet and Regional-State qualification 

meet. If, however, a student-athlete does not 

meet the fifty percent requirement and does not 
compete in the Conference or the Regional 
meets, yet qualifies for the State meet, she/he 
would qualify for the letter. 

A student-athlete may also qualify by placing in 

the Conference meet or Regional meet or by 

placing in more than one invitational meet 
involving more than three teams. 

WRESTLING — To win a major letter, a student- 

athlete must participate in one-half of the season's 

matches including Conference tournament and 

Regional tournament. Placing in the Conference 

or the Regional meet voids all other requirements 

and qualifies the student-athlete for a major letter. 


Figure 10.14 Cardiovascular and muscular endurance, 


strength, and flexibility are important characateristics for a 
cross-country runner. A love of running is essential for 
happy participation. Courtesy of Adams State College. 


CROSS-COUNTRY — To win a major letter, a 
runner must finish in the top thirty at the State 
meet or place in the top ten in an invitational 
meet or win first in a dual or triangular meet. If a 
student-athlete is a consistent member of the top 
(seven) varsity runners for his/her team and _ 
thereby scores team point totals in at least one- 
half of all meets, he/she qualifies. 

Competitor not covered by the above will be 
reviewed by the coaching staff and athletic 
director. 


Middle School/Junior High School 


GRADES 7 AND 8— Football, basketball, 
gymnastics, wrestling, and track participants will 
receive one certificate for the year and a seal for 
each season that is completed, The student must 
be in good standing and receive the coach's 
recommendation. 

TO QUALIFY FOR A CHEVRON — Each student- 
athlete will receive a chevron by competing in 
good standing in a sport during each season (fall- 
winter-spring) of his/her seventh or eighth grade 
years. 


Eligibility Rules 

Schools and colleges developed eligibility rules 
as they struggled to gain and later maintain con- 
trol over interscholastic and intercollegiate ath- 
letics. Early eligibility rules dealt with such issues 
as amateur status, age, permissible number of 
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years of competition, academic standing, admis- 
sion standards, residency requirements, transfer 
regulations, proselyting, financial aid, and per- 
sonal conduct. Many or most of these remain as 
topics in today’s eligibility rules for schools and 
colleges. 

Eligibility rules (the overall concept, their ap- 
plication and interpretation) are subjected to 
constant criticism from violators, fans, and the 
media. The following is a summary of these crit- 
icisms and some questions for the reader’s con- 
sideration. 


her job lead coaches to put pressure on in- 
structors for grades? Does this pressure also 
affect the student-athlete? 

e They infringe on the rights of the student- 
athlete and in some cases are illegal. What 
are the courts saying about the legality of el- 
igibility regulations adopted by schools/col- 
leges, and their associations? 

* They force colleges to provide athletic res- 
idence halls, study halls, tutors, and other 
types of special help for athletes. Are some 
or all of these arrangements bad? Do they 


* They are too complex and therefore very 
few people (especially student-athletes) un- 
derstand them. Do you “have to be a 
lawyer,” as some have suggested, to com- 
prehend and apply the rules? 

They tend to be discriminatory, particularly 
toward blacks, Indians, and other minority 
groups. Are eligibility rules generally white- 
or WASP-oriented? 

e They often lack consistency as applied to 
both sexes. How can this be remedied? 

* They call for overly severe penalties for a 
student-athlete found to be in violation and 
provide insufficient penalties for alumni, 
coaches, and others who may have been in- 
volved in the infraction. Is this criticism valid? 

e They are too rigid, and official interpreta- 
tions generally do not take the individual stu- 
dent-athlete and his/her particular 
circumstances into consideration. Is the 
human factor ignored in favor of consis- 
tency by enforcement officials? 

* They force the average or below average 
student-athlete in schools and colleges into 
easy courses and curriculums. Do significant 
numbers of high school student-athletes 
avoid college preparatory courses, honors 
programs, and innovative academic offer- 

ings for fear of becoming ineligible for ath- 
letic competition? For the same reason, do 
their counterparts in college “drop out” of 
difficult programs, such as engineering and 
medicine, and transfer into easier programs? 

* They force student-athletes, coaches, ad- 
ministrators, and instructors to cheat. Does 
the threat of the loss of a key player and the 
attendant possibility of the coach losing his/ 
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defeat the concept of the “student-athlete” 
and remove him/her from the mainstream 
of college life? 

* They force colleges to develop special ad- 
mission standards for prospective student- 
athletes because high schools have steered 
them away from college preparatory courses 
to assure their meeting high school eligibility 
standards. Does this happen? 

e They are not well publicized, and violators, 
especially student-athletes, claim “I didn’t 
know about the rule.” Is this excuse legiti- 
mate? What is the responsibility of the 
teacher-coach in seeing that student-ath- 
letes do know the rules? 

The NCAA publishes a small handbook 
designed to serve as a guide for college- 
bound student-athletes. This handbook pro- 
vides a ready reference on NCAA rules, es- 
pecially eligibility rules. 


There are undoubtedly other criticisms of eli- 
gibility rules that could be raised. It is obvious that 
they must be reviewed continuously and modi- 
fied to fit changing circumstances and societal 
conditions. It seems likely.that eligibility rules will 
continue in operation for some time. Therefore 
it behooves athletic administrators and those 
working toward this career to know and under- 
stand pertinent eligibility rules, be they local, state, 
national, or international. No coaches or athletic 
administrators will want to see a girl or boy lose 
an opportunity to compete because of an ov 
ersight on their part or that of their administrative 
supervisor. The handling of eligibility matters is a 
very important administrative function in inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate athletics 


Discipline and Training/Personal 
Conduct Rules 


Well-administered and successful interscho- 
lastic and intercollegiate athletic programs gen- 
erally carry a trademark of discipline. The student- 
athletes train, work hard, and compete intensely. 
Competent and successful coaches and admin- 
istrators do what must be done, whether they feel 
like it or not, to accomplish their goals and pur- 
poses. 

Superior athletic performances, whether by 
individuals or teams, are dependent on commit- 
ment to the task and the kind of discipline that 
results in good physical condition, excellent ex- 
ecution, and the willingness to work long and hard 
to excel. y 

There are, of course, many styles and ap- 
proaches to discipline. Authoritarian discipline is, 
in most places, a thing of the past. The type of 
discipline that comes from enlightened coaching 
and guidance and calls for strong motivation 
toward self-discipline is becoming increasingly 
prevalent in interscholastic and intercollegiate 
athletics. Teacher-coaches and athletic adminis- 
trators must be better prepared today than ever 
before not only in their sport specialty but more 
importantly in counseling and guidance, sport 
psychology, and the sociology of sport. Intelli- 
gent, well-prepared athletic personnel who truly 
like people and who are willing to work can and 
should assist student-athletes in developing self- 
discipline. 

One area of discipline that causes consider- 
able concern for many athletic administrators is 
the establishment of training/personal conduct 
rules, Should one set of policies apply to all teams 
in the school or college? Should all participants of 
both sexes have the same or similar policies? 
What does the law say about training/personal 
conduct rules? What do the student-athletes say 
about training/personal conduct rules? 

These questions and many others indicate the 
desirability of establishing guidelines that may 
prove helpful in determining a course of action. 
The following guidelines are suggested for ex- 
amination and consideration: 


* Begin with the realities of the situation. Con- 
sider the student-athletes, their environ- 
ment, the school-community attitudes and 


Figure 10.15 Tony Davis, Eastern Sprint Champion. 
Performances like this are dependent on commitment to 
the task, good condition, excellent execution, and the 
willingness to work long and hard to excel. Courtesy of 
Springfield College. 


traditions, and your own personality and ca- 

pabilities. Don’t copy someone else's ap- 

proach. 

involve the affected student-athletes in the 

decision-making process. Don’t abandon 

your responsibility as an athletic adminis- 

trator or teacher-coach. If problems arise, 

you will be held responsible. 

if training/personal conduct rules are estab- 

lished, deal only with factors that make a dif- 

ference. Factors that affect safety and 

performance are of prime concern. Factors 

that pertain to appearance and public rela- 

tions may also be important but are usually 

of secondary concern. These factors of sec- 
ondary concern are generally best dealt with 

via example, motivation, and persuasion. Are 
any rules necessary and feasible? What 
about a “no rule” policy? 

If training/personal conduct rules are estab- 
lished, make certain they are thoroughly 
understood by everyone involved and af- 
fected. In a high school, this would include 
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` the student-athletes, their parents, all 
teacher-coaches, administrators, and pos- 
sibly the school board. If they are extensive 
and complex, put them in writing. 

e If training/personal conduct rules are estab- 
lished, obtain official approval from the ap- 
propriate administrative personnel and 
governing bodies. If you attempt to enforce 
these rules and legal action results, they will 
become involved. Your school administra- 
tive personnel will likely seek a legal opinion 
relative to fairness and enforceability before 
granting approval. 

e If training/personal conduct rules are estab- 
lished, the teacher-coach, athletic adminis- 
trator, or designated group must enforce 
them. 

e If training/personal conduct rules are es- 
tablished, develop a “due-process” proce- 
dure so that student-athletes have recourse 
to appeal decisions affecting them. 

« If training/personal conduct rules are estab- 
lished, attempt to develop rules that are ap- 
plicable to all student-athletes and teams of 
both sexes. If this is impossible, attempt to 
develop school/college guidelines to assist 
each teacher-coach and team in confronting 
the issue. 

e Training/personal conduct rules generally 
relate to such matters as use of drugs, in- 
cluding alcohol and tobacco; curfews; diet; 
attendance at practices and meetings; lan- 
guage; attitude; and personal appearance. 

e Rules and regulations, to be effective, should 
be needed, enforceable, reasonable, and 
helpful (contribute toward the goals of the 
unit or organization). 


The Teacher-Coach 


The teacher-coach is the key to success in most 
interscholastic or intercollegiate athletic pro- 
grams. Athletic talent is extremely important in 
terms of winning or losing. Facilities, budgets, and 
administrative support also play key roles. How- 
ever when all facets of success are evaluated, the 
teacher-coach is the key to success in most in- 
terscholastic and intercollegiate athletic pro- 
grams. A dedicated, professionally prepared 
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teacher-coach who is sincerely interested in stu- 
dents and who knows how to relate to people 
makes the difference. This is not to say that the 
teacher-coach single-handedly controls winning 
or losing. The other factors cited and several not 
cited are very important in determining the scores 
in athletic contests. However the top-quality 
teacher-coach wins most of the time when he or 
she is coaching athletically talented students. 
When the top-quality teacher-coach is coaching 
low-talent or no-talent teams or individuals, they 
will invariably do better than expected and will 
“upset” their more talented adversaries when 
least expected. 

However success goes well beyond winning. 
The top-quality teacher-coach, whether winning 
or losing, exhibits the kinds of characteristics (or 
ethical considerations) listed in the AAW Hand- 
book: 


Ethical considerations for the coach: 

1. Respect each player as a special individual 
with unique needs, experience, and 
characteristics and develop this understanding 
and respect among the players. 

Have pride in being a good example of a 

coach in appearance, conduct, language, and 

sportsmanship, and teach the players the 
importance of these standards. 

Demonstrate and instill in players a respect 

for courtesy toward opposing players, 

coaches, and officials. 

. Express appreciation to the officials for their 
contribution and appropriately address 
officials regarding rule interpretations of 
officiating techniques. Respect their integrity 
and judgment. 

. Exhibit and develop in one’s players the ability 
to accept defeat or victory gracefully without 
undue emotionalism. 

6. Teach players to play within the spirit of the 

game and the letter of the rules. 

7. Develop understanding among players, 
stressing a spirit of team play. Encourage 
qualities of self-discipline, cooperation, self- 
confidence, leadership, courtesy, honesty, 
initiative and fair play. 

8. Provide for the welfare of the players by 
a. Scheduling appropriate practice periods, 
b. Providing safe transportation, 

c. Scheduling appropriate number of 
practice and league games, 
d. Providing safe playing areas 
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e. Using good judgment before playing 
injured, fatigued, or emotionally upset 
players, 

f. Providing proper medical care and 
treatment. 

9. Use consistent and fair criteria in judging 
players and establishing standards for them. 

10. Treat players with respect, equality, and 
courtesy. 

11. Direct constructive criticism toward players in 
a positive, objective manner. 

12. Compliment players honestly and avoid 
exploiting them for self-glory. 

13. Emphasize the ideals of sportsmanship and 
fair play in all competitive situations. 

14. Maintain an uncompromising adherence to 
standards, rules, eligibility, conduct, etiquette, 
and attendance requirements. Teach players 
to understand these principles and adhere to 
them also. 

15. Be knowledgeable in aspects of the sport to 
provide an appropriate level of achievement 
for her/{his}* players. Have a goal of quality 
play and excellence. Know proper 
fundamentals, strategy, safety factors, training 
and conditioning principles, and an 
understanding of rules and officiating. 

16. Attend workshops, clinics, classes, and 
institutes to keep abreast and informed of 
current trends and techniques of the sport. 

17. Obtain membership and be of service in 
organizations and agencies which promote 
the sport and conduct competitive 
opportunities. 

18. Use common sense and composure in 
meeting stressful situations and in establishing 
practice and game which are 
appropriate and realistic in terms of demands 
on player's time and physical condition. 

19. Conduct practice opportunities which 
provide appropriate preparation to allow the 
players to meet the competitive situation with 
confidence 

20. Require medical examinations for all players 
prior to the sports season and follow the 
medical recommendations for those players 
who have a history of medical problems or 
who have sustained an injury during the 
season 

21. Cooperate with administrative in 
establishing and conducting à quality athletic 
program 

22. Accept opportunities to host events and 


conduct quality competition. 


* Authors’ addition 


Figure 10.16 Pole-vaulting measures an athlete’s strength, 
skill, speed, courage, and intelligence. Good vaulters review 
their pattern of movement before they begin their run to - 
the crossbar. Courtesy of Washington State University. 


23. Contribute constructive suggestions to the 
governing association for promoting and 
organizing competitive experiences, 

24. Show respect and appreciation for 
tournament personnel and offer assistance 
where appropriate. 

25. Be present at all practices and competitions. 
Avoid letting other appointments interfere 
with the scheduled team time. Provide time 
to meet the needs of the individual players. 

26. Encourage spectators to display conduct of 
respect and hospitality toward opponents 
and officials and to recognize good play and 
sportsmanship. When inappropriate crowd 
action occurs the coach should assist in 
curtailing the crowd reaction™ 

This detailed “Code of Ethics for Coaches” calls 

for high standards and has application for all in- 
terscholastic and intercollegiate teacher-coaches, 
both women and men. It speaks to all or most of 
the traits desirable in a top-quality teacher-coach 
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and addresses itself to the many facets that should 
describe success in interscholastic and intercol- 
legiate athletics. 

However winning and/or trying to win is ad- 
judged important in most school and college set- 
tings. The degree of importance attached to 
winning ranges from a low-key high schooi or 
small college golf or tennis program to NCAA~1 
football. In several NCAA-1 football programs, 
consistent winning is essential to retain spectator 
interest and thereby generate money to support 
several intercollegiate sports. Regardless of the 
setting, the publics that relate to and control most 
high schools and colleges want to win. A teacher- 
coach seeking employment should evaluate 

- carefully comments by employing personnel to 
the effect that “we are not concerned about 
winning.” 

In considering these matters, one may well ask 
the question: “How does the pressure to win 
match up with the lofty ideals of a code of ethics 
and the broad description of success previously 
cited?” The answer is neither easy nor simple. 
One must recognize and accept the fact that the 
role of the teacher-coach is difficult, that the 
pressure to win is great, and that winning is an 
important factor in keeping most coaching posi- 
tions. At the same time, teacher-coaches must 
never relinquish their belief in the importance of 
operating in a highly ethical manner. The teacher- 
coach is tempted by the yearning for glory, rec- 
ognition, and praise as are the politician, lawyer, 
business person, doctor, and others. Teaching- 
coaching is a high calling, and only those willing 
to meet appropriate standards of ethics and per- 
formance should consider this demanding 
professional activity. 

The professional preparation and status of a 
beginning teacher-coach should include: 


1. Academic course work in one of the areas 
of HPER with special emphasis on 
coaching, officiating, prevention and care 
of injuries, and athletic administration. This 
is typically accomplished by earning a 
bachelor’s degree with a major or area of 
emphasis in physical education or HPER or 
by completing the requirements for the 
coaching endorsement. The coaching en- 
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dorsement is designed to provide min- 
imum professional preparation for junior 
and senior high school coaching. It usually 
involves the completion of a minimum of 
twenty semester hours (or the equivalent) 
of course work designed to develop 
competencies in the following areas: 

a. The theory (principles and practices) 
of coaching and officiating interscho- 
lastic athletics. 

b. Prevention and care of athletics-re- 
lated injuries. 

c. Scientific basis of conditioning and skills 
performance. 

d. Organization and management of in- 
terschool athletic programs. 

e. The place and function of interscho- 
lastic athletics in the schools. 

f. Growth and development (physical, 
physiological, and social) of children 
and youth. 

. Competitive experience as a high school 
and/or collegiate student-athlete. 

. Experience as an official, student man- 
ager, statistician, student trainer, or stu- 
dent coach. 

4. Certification and employment as a 

teacher. 


(See also “Professional Preparation,” p. 000.) 

A person who is serious about continuing in 
teaching and coaching should attend clinics, read 
related literature, study films, and begin a grad- 
uate program. More and more coaches at all 
levels of interscholastic and intercollegiate ath- 
letics are earning master’s and doctor’s degrees 
in some area of HPER. Having been a fine athlete 
or even having attained all-American status is no 
longer considered adequate preparation for 
coaching. 

Teacher-coaches employed by junior/senior 
high schools are customarily compensated for 
coaching by a reduction in teaching load, on the 
basis of “extra pay for extra duty,” or through a 
combination of these two methods, At the col- 
legiate level, teacher-coaches and those who 
coach only (common in NCAA-1 institutions) are 
usually tendered a contract to cover all respon- 
sibilities based on a job description. (The matter 
of classification, salary, tenure, and fringe bene- 
fits is discussed in greater detail in chapter 14, 
“Management of Personnel.”’) 
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Game/Contest Management 
Scheduling 


The addition of many new sports to existing 
programs in interscholastic and intercollegiate 
athletics for girls and boys, women and men, has 
complicated the task of scheduling contests and 
has forced an organized approach to the task. 
Several collegiate conferences have utilized a 
computerized system to deal with the multitude 
of factors affecting the development of an ac- 
ceptable conference schedule for major revenue 
sports such as basketball, football, and ice hockey. 
The computer can be helpful, and this type of 
service is readily available to most schools and 
colleges. However much of the work in sched- 
uling must still be accomplished through careful 
organization and attention to detail as indicated 
by the following suggested guidelines. 


1. Maintain membership in an athletic con- 
ference made up of similar institutions 
sponsoring similar athletic programs. 
Scheduling is also facilitated if girls and 
boys at the high school level and women 
and men at the collegiate level participate 
in the same conference. The conference 
schedule is set first and usually for one or 
more years in advance, and nonconfer- 
ence contests are scheduled later. Follow 
conference regulations pertaining to 
starting and closing the season, number of 
contests, and other scheduling matters. 

2. Maintain membership in state, regional, 
and/or national organizations made up of 
similar institutions sponsoring similar ath- 
letic programs. For high schools, the state 
high school athletic or activities associa~ 
tion generally serves this purpose. Col- 
leges and universities should maintain 
appropriate affiliations with one or more 
of the following national bodies: the 
NICAA; NAIA-I or Il; NCAA-I, Il, or M. 
These organizations aid scheduling by set- 
ting standards for the conduct of pro- 
grams and by offering ionshi 
competition. Follow association regula- 
tions pertaining to starting and closing the 
season, number of contests, and other 
scheduling matters. 


3. Add variety to schedules by the careful 
selection of nonconference opponents. 
Attempt to plan interesting trips consis- 
tent with the educational process and 
budgetary realities. For a small rural high 
school, this may mean a basketball game 
or games in a nearby major city. For a col- 
lege or university, it may mean a chance 
to run at the Drake Relays or Penn Relays, 
or an opportunity to play in a national 
tournament or:bowl game, or even to 
compete internationally. These opportun- 
ities for competition must be carefully 
evaluated from an educational and finan- 
cial perspective. 

4, Establish priorities for scheduling contests 
into facilities utilized by several teams and 
for a variety of other activities. For ex- 
ample, if a high school has available only 
one gymnasium-arena for physical edu- 
cation classes, intramurals-free play, as- 
semblies, plays, concerts, and 
interscholastic athletics, scheduling con- 
tests will be difficult at best. If this high 
school sponsors separate basketball teams 
for girls and boys, separate gymnastics 
teams for girls and boys, volleyball for girls, 
and wrestling for boys, the problem of 
scheduling would become well-nigh im- 


possible. 

5, Develop a master schedule to facilitate 
prioritization and reduce conflicts. 
Someone, usually the athletic director or 
his or her designate, is charged with this 
responsibility. Forms, charts, or books can 
be developed or purchased. 

6. Coaches (and student-athletes through 
their coaches) should be involved as much 
as possible in scheduling athletic contests. 
The coaches can plan practices and better 
prepare for the season if they have a 
major voice in scheduling. Some athletic 
directors, especially collegiate directors, 
personally arrange schedules for the major 
revenue with the cooperation of 
the head coaches for those sports. They 
often delegate the scheduling responsi- 
bility for other sports to the coaches. The 
coaches are then free to arrange sched- 
ules following facility priorities, budgetary 
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Figure 10.17 Basketball is a test ot endurance, skill, 
competitive spirit, thinking under pressure, and playing well 
under fire. Courtesy of Adams State College. 
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limitations, and other guidelines. The 
question of whether or not this is a good 
procedure has both proponents and op- 
ponents. Individual circumstances and the 
personalities involved will often deter- 
mine the best answer. 
Utilize a contract form for most game or 
contest agreements to specify certain fac- 
tors such as date, time, site, officials, com- 
plementary tickets, visitor ticket sale and 
seating, band and cheerleader consider- 
ations, and financial arrangements, Finan- 
cial arrangements usually involve “home 
and home” contests, the payment of a 
“guarantee,” or the payment of a per- 
centage of the gate receipts. Although the 
majority of all interscholastic and inter- 
collegiate athletic contests are arranged on 
a simple “home and home” basis, the time 
spent in drawing up contracts is well spent. 
Even where tickets, seating, bands, and fi- 
hancial arrangements are of little or no 
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concern, the date, time, and site are im- 
portant, and a contract can prevent con- 
siderable confusion. 

The simple matter of the site of the first 
game in a “home and home” series can 
become important years later if the series 
is to be terminated. If contracts have not 
been drawn over the years, who hosts the 
final game? 

A sample contract form is shown in 
figure 10.18. At least two copies of con- 
tracts (one for each institution) should be 
prepared, officially signed, mailed, and 
filed. 


. In scheduling “home” contests, especially 


if you are interested in attracting spec- 
tator participants, consideration should be 
given to several other factors. They in- 
clude: (a) Opponent attractiveness. Will 
spectator participants come to see the 
event? How many? (b) Coordination with 
other school/college and community 
events. Coordination involves not merely 
avoiding conflicts but adjusting starting 
times to mesh with previously scheduled 
events. It should also involve working co- 
operatively as part of a special “day,” 
“celebration,” or “happening.” (c) Climatic 
history. There is little wisdom in sched- 
uling a field hockey game or a football or 
soccer game in some parts of the country 
in August and in other parts in November. 
Similarly golf, tennis, softball, lacrosse, 
baseball, and track and field are some- 
times scheduled in early spring when cli- 
matic history strongly favors a cancellation 
or postponement. The local or area Na- 
tional Weather Service station can gen- 
erally provide some fairly accurate 
information on climatic history and supply 
predicted temperatures and weather 
conditions for a given month, week, or 
day. 

Problems with crowd control may de- 
velop at either the intercollegiate or the 
interscholastic level. In some instances, lack 
of crowd control has forced contests to 
be held without any spectators, con- 
ducted only during daylight hours or, at 
the extreme, cancelled. Perhaps the best 


CONTRACT 


THIS AGREEMENT, Made and entered into in duplicate this 


by and between the ------.---+--1rs1s1++11111511111=t 


athletic authorities and the athletic authorities Of .ccc--.co. cecc--se<ssesenceoteeerectessbanceggcemeaccracsembansseseeter 


or their duly authorized agents stipulates: 


FIRST: That the Enei Nope e e cece gener representing the above named institutions 


AS Bs 


shall play a game of 


. P.M. 


AE a... PM, AMG at aeee e depen aaa 


SECOND: That in consideration of playing above named game, the manager of EE IEE E E 


uss, team shall pay the manager of ae ae eee me deen se oe Te Pee E the sum of 


THIRD: That the officials for games shall be Settled at least aranan a a aea 


and the expenses of the same shall be 


FOURTH: If cither institution refuses to play except for some breach of this contract, the manager of the team 


of the institution refusing to play shall forfeit to the manager of the other team the sum of 


al Intercollegiate Conference. 


FIFTH: That this game shall be played under the rules of the North Centr 
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Figure 10.18 Contract 
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approach to the prevention of disruptive 
behavior by crowds is to involve all inter- 
ested parties in preventive planning. This 
could include administrators, faculty, 
coaches, student body, athletes, con- 
cerned citizens, parents, press, and law 
enforcement agencies. 

9. Consider combined travel possibilities 
when scheduling “away” athletic con- 
tests. Can schedules be arranged so that 
the girls’ and boys’ basketball teams can 
travel together? How about women’s and 
men’s gymnastics? Can golf and tennis 
teams travel together in a van? 


Figure 10.19 depicts a master football schedule 
calendar with games and tentative games indi- 
cated. 

If other than bonded common carriers or 
school-/college-owned and chauffeured buses 
and vehicles must be used for extended travel, it 
is wise to purchase trip insurance. 

Should students be permitted to drive their 
own cars to athletic contests? Would you as a 


teacher-coach allow or ask a student to drive your 
car? What other concerns about the welfare of 
the student-athlete do you have with regard to 
transportation? 


Home Game Arrangements 


Good interscholastic and intercollegiate home 
game and contest management is based on thor- 
ough planning coupled with careful attention to 
detail and organized follow-up procedures. One 
proven approach involves preparing a checklist 
for each type of event. Such a checklist can be 
easily developed for any sport in any institution. 
Many people and good cooperation are neces- 
sary for effective results. Department personnel, 
student employees, and outside volunteers have 
proven very satisfactory. 

To illustrate the planning necessary to prop- 
erly stage an interscholastic or intercollegiate ath- 
letic event, the Basketball Game Administration 
Checklist developed at South Dakota State Uni- 
versity is presented in its entirety: 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
BASKETBALL GAME ADMINISTRATION CHECKLIST 


Legend: AD—Athlctic director 
AAD—Assistant athletic director 


SID—Sports information director 


HPER—Faculty/staff and outside help assignments 


1. Publicity (overall) AAD and SID 
Schedule cards and posters 
Media, pregame 
Advertising (radio, TV, newspapers) 
Media, postgame including AP-UP calls 
Mail final game statistics to conference office 
2. Game Programs (overall, SID/student sellers) 
——Sale of advertising 
—Donor recognition insert 
Sale at Game 
3. Ticket Sales and handling (overall, AAD) 
Pregame-day sale 
Game-day sale 
Collection of tickets 
HPER Comps 


Other comps (keep as close to none as possible) 


Prospective student-athlete visitation 
Gate receipts (Security and deposit) 
Official turnstile count 
4. Concessions (overall, AAD) 
_Notify concessioner 
—P. A. announcements 
Total concession operation 


AAD and SID 
SID 
AAD and SID 
SID 
SID 


AAD and SID 
Sigma Delta Chi 


Ticket clerk 
Ticket clerk and sellers 
Ticket takers 


AAD and University Police 
AAD 


Ticket clerk 
P.A. Announcer 
Concessioner 


= 


10. 


15. 
16, 
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Student ushers (overall, designated supervisor ) 
____ Assignments and check-in 

Jackets 

———Check-out 


Coat check (overall, President, HPER Majors Club) 


—— Table, racks, hangers 

___ Hanger tabs and change 

—— Operation 

Big Blue Brass Band (overall, AAD) 
——Seating 


—— Performance and Coordination with chcerleaders 


— Presentation of colors, coordination 


Cheerleaders and mascots (home and visitors) 
Campus Police (overall, AAD) 

—— Building assignments 

——General parking lots 

Yellow and Blue parking lot 


Evening class arrangements when necessary (HPER Scheduling 


Coordinator) 


Pregame and half-time cntertainment (overall, AD) 


—___Schedule 

—— Coordination 

—— Announcements 

—— Starting lineup introductions 
—— National Anthem coordination 
Official table (overall, AD) 
——Score book keeper 

——Clock operator 

—— Foul indicator operator 

—— Equipment and table 

Press Box (overall, SID) 

Visiting team SID 

——RMedia space requests 
——Radio station space requests 
—— Television space requests 
_——Refreshments for press box personnel 
—— Statistics, first-half and game 
— Game films 

—— Scouting reservations 

Visiting team and fans (overall, AD and AAD) 
—— Tickets (seating, no comps) 
———Meet and greet team 
——Medical/training room 
——_Ice, oranges, cokes 
—__Escort (dressing room—bench) 
—— Bench conduct 

— Dressing room key 

Home bench conduct 

Game officials 
—Assignment/payment 
—Confirmation letter 

——Meet and greet 

— Refreshments 

—— Game balls, towels, room key 
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IM Coordinator 
Equipment Manager 
IM Coordinator 


HPER Maintenance 
HPER Majors Club 
HPER Majors Club 


HPER Maintenance 
Band Director 
Band Director 
P.A. Announcer 
ROTC 

AD 


AAD and Security Head 
AAD and Security Head 
AAD and Security Head 


Promotions Secretary 

AD 

AD and P.A. operator 

P.A. operator 

P.A. operator and Band Director 


Volunteer 
Volunteer 
Volunteer 
HPER Maintenance 


SID 

SID 

SID 

SID 

SID 

Statistics Crew 
AV Department 
SID 


AAD 

Head and Asst. BB Coaches 
Athletic Trainer 

Athletic Trainer 

Campus Security 

Visiting Head Coach 

Visiting Head Coach 

Home Head Coach 


Conference office 
AD 

Equipment Manager 
Athletic Trainer 
Equipment Manager 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Emergency Medical Care 

——MbD on hand 

—— Crisis team arrangements 

6 P.M. Game Arrangements 

—— Schedule 

—— Officials 

Conference Officials and game management rating 

— For SDSU 

For visiting team 

—— For conference 

Pregame Set up (overall, AAD) 

—— Roll out bleachers 

——Put up safety rails 

—— Set up officials’ table 

— Position and check scoreboard 

—— Clean playing floor 

—— Clean backboards and braces 

—— Dust bleachers and reserved seats 

—_—Clean visitors dressing room 

—— Clean home dressing room 

—— Clean officials’ dressing room 

—— Clean all public rest rooms 

Set up turnstiles and restraining ropes 

——Special signs 

—— Set up band seating 

Rope off special sections 

Set thermostat at 55° as doors are opened 

——All lights 

Set up and check out PA 

During game (overall, AD and AAD) 

—— Crowd control 

In charge of game 30 minutes before and until score book 
signed 

____Floor cleaning as needed 

__ Announcements (PA and message board) 

—— Emergency plan (fire, riot, protest) 

Postgame (overall, AAD) 

____Escort teams and officials to tunnel 

____Supervise crowd dispersal 

—— Roll back bleachers 

—— Clean playing floor 

Clean halls 

Clean visitors dressing room 

—___Clean home dressing room 

Clean officials dressing room 

———Clean all public rest rooms 

____Clean concession stands 

——— Dismantle officials table 

— Everything ready for next day 7:30 A.M. classes? 

____Lock up and lights out 

____Mail guarantee, if any 

Overall player and crowd safety and legal liability concerns 


Athletic Trainer 
Athletic Trainer 
Asst. BB Coach 
Asst. BB Coach 
Asst. BB Coach 


Head BB Coach 
Visiting Head BB Coach 
Commissioners Designate 


HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 


Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance Foreman 


AV Technician 


Campus Security and ushers 


Game Officials 


HPER 


Maintenance 


Operators 


AD 


Campus Security 
Campus Security 


HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
HPER 
AD 


Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 
Maintenance 


AD and legal counsel 
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Figure 10.20 Many people and considerable cooperation 
are necessary to properly stage an athletic contest. Top 
photo courtesy of South Dakota State University. Bottom 
photo courtesy of NCAA 


Officiating 


Appropriately trained and registered game and 
contest officials should be engaged for all inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate athletic contests 
Many conferences or state associations operate 
training and testing programs and maintain a rec- 
ord of registered officials. Although these kinds 
of services may include many sports, the em- 
phasis in the past has been placed on basketball, 
football, ice hockey, and other sports with high 
public interest. In an effort to improve the offi- 
Clating for all sports, the leadership in athletics for 
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Figure 10.21 Contact sports, such as basketball, require 
expert officiating. Courtesy of Southern Connecticut State 
College. 


girls and women has launched training and reg- 
istration programs for several additional sports, 
Postponements, forfeitures, and protests must be 
handled in a calm and businesslike manner. Most 
conferences have procedures to follow in dealing 
with these cases. 


Principles and Guidelines 


1. Interscholastic athletic programs should be 
organized and conducted so that the 
health and welfare of the student-athletes 
(girls and boys, women and men) receive 
first priority. Special attention should be 
accorded the needs of minority groups 

2. Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics 
should be conducted so as to accentuate 
their potential for imparting human values 


Table 10.1 Intercollegiate Athletics, Estimated Annual Student Participation 


Sports Participants Student Spectator Nonstudent 
Attendance Admissions 
Participation 

Baseball (M) 41 1,300 1,100 
Basketball (W) 24 1,100 400 
Basketball (M) 28 25,800 24,976 
Cross-Country (W & M) 27 500 400 
Field Hockey (W) 18 200 50 
Football (M) m 18,100 19,251 
Golf (W) 8 50 25 
Golf (M) 11 ; 50 25 
Gymnastics (W & M) 27 2,200 300 
Swimming (W & M) 44 1,400 700 
Tennis (W) 12 25 20 
Tennis (M) 10 100 50 
Track & Field (W) (ID and OD) 118 200 50 
Track & Field (M) (D and 'OD) 160 1,200 1,000 
Volleyball (W) 18 600 300 
Wrestling (M) 52 6,3000 1,800 

Joa 729 59,175 50,472 


W — Women M=Men 


to the student-athlete participants. This 
guideline cuts across many administrative 
procedures and therefore should be 
viewed as an important consideration in 
most major decisions. Brown speaks to the 
problem as follows: 


Nevertheless, there are many among us who 
have seen all types of positive values, in- 
cluding cooperation, respect for others, and 
striving against odds to accomplish noble 
goals, emerge from participation in sports. 
The question to be considered then is how 
do we maximize the positive outcomes from Figure 10.22 Careful attention should be given to satisfying 
sports, while at the same time preventing the the needs of student spectators. Courtesy of Springfield 
very values that we espouse through sports College. 

and physical education from being corrupted 


to political and excessively competitive end.” 


. Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
programs should be organized and con- 
ducted with special attention given to the 
needs and interests of all students, espe- 
cially the spectator participants. The wise 
administrator will see that records are kept 
not only of the student-athlete participa- 
tion but also of the “student spectator 


participation.” An example of this type of 
record is shown in table 10.1. This plan can 
be of considerable assistance in inter- 
preting the interscholastic or intercolle- 
giate athletic program to the various 


publics. 
_ Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics 


should be regarded as integral parts of the 
total educational program and should be 
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INTER- 
SCHOLAS- 
TIC OR 
INTER- 
COLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS 


A 
EXTRAMURALS 


INTRAMURALS ‘ 
BASIC PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FITNESS AND LIFETIME SKILLS 


Figure 10.24 Sports program relationships. 


Figure 10.23 Athletic events should be organized in a 
manner appropriate to the needs, the resources, and the 
philosophy of the institution. Courtesy of Adams State 


College. 
conducted so that they may be justified 6. Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
on an educational basis. In this regard, programs should be organized in a manner 
Frost states: appropriate to the needs, the resources, 
When athletics is thought of as part of the and the circumstances of the school or 
curriculum, when it occurs in an educational college. 
setting, when it is administered by educators, Several organizational patterns and ap- 
and when it is conducted so as to achieve proaches designed to assist in applying this 
educational aims, and objectives, it is educa- guideline are discussed in detail in chapter 
tion,” 13. Marshall surveyed over five hundred 

5. Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic institutions in part to determine the status 
programs should complement rather than of the organizational arrangement for in- 
serve as substitutes for basic physical tercollegiate athletics in American col- 
education programs, fitness and lifetime leges and universities 
skills programs, student recreation pro- Four organizational types were de- 
grams, or intramural-extramural-sport club scribed as follows: 
programs. The triangle (fig. 10.24) may be TYPE ONE — The intercollegiate athletic 
employed to describe this relationship. program is organized as a function of the 
The base or foundation is formed by the physical education department with the same 
basic physical education program where person serving as director for physical educa- 
fitness and lifetime skills are emphasized tion and intercollegiate athletics 
for all students. Students seek additional TYPE Lio N phic by 5:9 ag 
opportunities to participate on a volun- Pogam (Sir oe ere. Sy SONCoO OT the 
tary basis in intramurals, arash sport Physical education department with a di- 
clubs, and either interscholastic or inter- pre! a bey es e to the director 
collegiate athletics. 

Some sports are offered at all four TYPE THREE — The intercollegiate athletic 
levels, and some may move from one = oe r prias m aas eng ai 
Status to another depending on the situ- tionships with the physical cations edr 
ation at a given time department in such areas as staffing and fa- 

cility and equipment usage 
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Table 10.2 Organizational Arrangements for Intercollegiate Athletics in American Colleges and 
Universities 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 Total 
NAIA institutions 101 7 48 14 170 3 
(60%) (4%). (28%) (8%) (100%) 
NAIA — NCAA joint membership 30 13 16 9 68 
institutions (44%) (19%) (24%) (13%) (100%) 
NCAA Division % institutions 112 21 49 10 192 
(58%) (11%) (26%) (5%) (100%) 
NCAA Division 1 institutions 29 9 53 : 44 135 
(21)% (7%) (39%) (33%) (100%) 
All institutions 272 50 166 77 565 
(48%) (9%) (29%) (14%) (100%) 


TYPE FOUR — The intercollegiate athletic 
program is organized as a separate and au- 
tonomous department with no administrative 
relationship to the physical education depart- 
ment.” 


Table 10.2 displays the results of the 
survey question pertaining to the organi- 
zational arrangements for intercollegiate 
athletics in American colleges and univer- 
sities. 

An inspection of this table suggests the 
strong possibility that institutions in the NCAA 
Division | differ quite markedly from institu- 
tions in the other competitive classifications 
in terms of athletic organizational type. 
Ninety-seven of the 135 NCAA Division | in- 
stitutions (72%) organize intercollegiate ath- 
letics as an autonomous department (Type 3 
or Type 4) as compared to 37% for the next 
highest competitive classification which is the 
NAIA-NCAA group. Obviously, fewer NCAA 
Division | institutions organize intercollegiate 
athletics as a function of the physical educa- 
tion department than do institutions aligned 
with other competitive classifications. NCAA 
Division | programs, especially in football and 
basketball (the so-called “Big Time”) demand 
specialists who must necessarily devote full 
time or near full time to recruiting and 
coaching. Teaching, professorial status, and 
tenure generally associated with a physical 
education department operation are often 
viewed as handicaps by administrators who 
must produce a winner, to fill seats, which in 
turn will help to balance a large and ex- 
panding athletic budget It is easier to hire 
and fire specialized coaches than to search 
for qualified teacher-coaches on the same 


basis as other academic personnel are pro- 
cured and retained or dismissed.” 


Although it may be “easier,” it may not 
represent the best approach in most cases 
as the struggle continues to operate in- 
tercollegiate and also interscholastic ath- 
letics in the best possible manner. 

7. Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
programs should be conducted by wom- 
en and men who are professionally pre- 
pared (special certification in coaching or 
endorsement) in physical education with 
emphasis on interscholastic and intercol- 
legiate athletics. 

However criticism or at least a ques- 
tioning of the desirability of the manage- 
ment of intercollegiate athletics by 
“professionals” is cited by Hanford.” 

Nevertheless the need for better pre- 

ed coaches and administrators, not a 
retreat from this reality, would appear to 
be in the best interest of the participant. 

8. Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
programs should be conducted in accor- 
dance with the letter and the spirit of the 
rules and regulations of appropriate con- 
ference, state, and national athletic asso- 


ciations. 

9. Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
programs should be as broad based as 
possible considering all factors related to 
a given situation, that is, organized to offer 
many different sports to meet the needs 
and interests of the largest possible spec- 
trum of the student body 
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Table 10.3 1979 SPORTS PARTICIPATION SURVEY 


Compiled by 
THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS 
Based on Competition at the Interscholastic Level in 1978-79 School Year 


BOYS 
Number of Number of 
Schools Participants 

Archery 31 380 
Badminton 73 646 
Baseball 13,466 415,661 
Basketball 16,978 619,601 
Bowling 570 5,287 
Canoeing 3 177 
Crew 19 543 
Cross-Country 9,902 170,126 
Curling 3 56 
Decathlon 144 932 
Drill Teams 

Fencing 84 1,399 
Field Hockey 9 231 
Football — 11 man 13,631 986,844 
9 man 254 5,972 
8 man 398 9,113 
6 man 60 1,800 
Golf 9,593 117,668 
Gymnastics 981 19,706 
Ice Hockey 865 25,174 
Judo 15 294 
Lacrosse 266 10,377 
Pentathlon 30 30 
Riflery 141 1,943 
Skiing (Downhill) 317 5,952 
Skiing (Cross-Country) 251 4,152 
Soccer 3,783 132,073 
Softball (Fast Pitch) 41 811 
Softball (Slow Pitch) 120 2,376 
Swimming & Diving 3,820 95,718 
Tennis 8,862 156,376 
Track & Field (Indoor) 1,304 43,794 
Track & Field (Outdoor) 14,623 562,567 
Volleyball 720 12,812 
Water Polo 355 10,027 
Weight Lifting 64 1,290 
Wrestling 8,683 281,704 


GIRLS 
Number of Number of 
Schools Participants 
77 927 
508 9,539 
3 49 
15,290 449,695 
438 5,127 
2 10 
1 23 
5,134 59,005 
577 45,121 
47 472 
1,959 59,679 
2,690 23,933 
3,260 65,449 
9 89 
1 2 
153 5,704 
73 146 
44 319 
316 5,041 
209 2,671 
893 23,475 
6,888 161,962 
959 19,309 
3,516 81,433 
8,277 142,773 
710 16,223 
13,222 414,043 
10,524 261,816 
27 365 


Source; Reprinted by permission of the NFSHSA, 400 Leslie Street, P.O. Box 98, Elgin, Illinois 60120. 


Table 10.3 depicts the number of girls 
and boys competing in thirty-seven sports 
at the interscholastic level during one year. 

Table 10.4 shows the estimated 
number of men competing in twenty-five 
intercollegiate sports at NCAA member 
institutions. 

While no school or college sponsors all 
of these sports, these surveys and others 
like them should be helpful in observing 
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10. 


and responding to national trends and 
thereby in facilitating planning. Some type 
of annual survey should be conducted by 
schools and colleges to determine inter- 
ests and desires of students at the local 
level. 

The emphasis placed on the various sports 
in the interscholastic and intercollegiate 
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Table 10.4 NCAA Participation Chart—Men 


C Class A Class B Class C Class D Class E Class F Class G Total for 
Classification 137 institutions 47 Institutions 62 Institutions 112 Institutions 179 Institutions 71 Institutions 114 Institutions 722 Institutions 


Num- Number Num- Number Num- Number Num- Number Num- Number Num- Number Num- Number Total Total 
ber Partic ber Partici- ber Partici ber Partici- ber Partici- ber Partici ber Partici- Institu- Number 
Institu- pants institu- pants Institu- pants Institu- pants Institu- pants institu- pants Institu- pants tions Partici- 


tions tions tions tions tions tions tions ` Partici- pants 
pating 

Baseball 137 4,866 43 1,500 55 1,495 9% 3,129 171 4,571 69 1750 83 1,802 654 19,113 
Basketball 136 2,688 47 951 61 1,030 112 2,376 177 4,075 70 1,306 112 2,257 715 14,683 
Bowling 1 12 4 38 7 59 1 8 8 80 1 6 5 69 -27 272 
Crew 15 1,365 8 369 8 153 4 82 6 285 7 83 9 294 57 2,731 
Cross Country 121 2,243 43 661 42 640 81 1,232 152 2,297 50 586 87 1,151 576 8,810 
Fencing 27 686 4 48 3 29 5 74 15 228 4 36 18 315.76 1,416 
Football 137 14,523 47 4,207 112 9,840 179 12,981 475 41,551 
Golf 134 1714 40 483 60 584 92 923 157 1,679 66 646 71 684 620 6713 
Gymnastics 56 1,112 8 127 5 64 18 327 8 92 1 25 1 L e a 1,765 
ice Hockey 19 660 7 221 10 268. 16 391 29 875 11 273 25 615 117 3,303 
Lacrosse 26 878 ail 403 5 137 "n 327 57 2,232 n 287 22 555 143 4,919 
Pistol 4 144 1 12 5 57 10 213 
Rifle 23 4 15 74 5 51 1 132 12 169 1 15 7 69 74 1,021 
Rugby 3 71 4 170 1 40 8 381 
Sailing 10 483 5 346 6 277 5 80 5 86 31 1,272 
Skiing, 15 343 12 195 1 25 9 139 12 169 n 137 11 a E N 1,173 
Soccer 60 2,321 25 940 39 1,107 34 11m1 131 4,236 55 1,280 91 2,505 435 13,458 
Softball 1 20 1 25 4 65 6 110 
Squash 8 279 1 10 9 158 1 15 19 462 
Swimmi 112 3,128 28 653 26 491 58 43259101 2,243 21 390 38 666 394 8,830 
Tennis 130 1610 43 536 60 648 100 982 160 2,127 68 712 94 1,020 655 7,635 
Track & Field 1199 5,702 39 1791 28 950 92 3,387 163 5,630 30 735 62 1,868 533 20,063 
Volleyball n 285 1 16 9 143 3 79 7 93 11 187 42 803 
Water Polo 19 436 2 25 3 42 9 210 6 91 5 107 4 64 48 975 
Wrestling 100 2,767 31 792 15 277 62 1473 123 2,510 21 377 27 530 379 8,712 
Totals 48,827 14,656 8,070 27,545 47,080 9,049 15,157 170,384 
The following sports were offered on an intercollegiate basis by fewer than five institutions 
reporting and have not been included in this report: Class Category Number 
Archery, Badminton, Boxing, Cricket, Field Hockey, Handball, judo, Polo, Weight Lifting, A — Division | basketball and Division | football 137 
Table Tennis. B—Division | basketball and Division Il or Ill football 47 

C -Division | basketball and no football 62 

D — Division Il basketball and Division II or Ill football 112 

E—Division Ill basketball and Division Il football 179 

F— Division ll basketball and no football 71 

G- Division Ill basketball and no football 114 

72 


Figure 10.25 Many championship events afford 
opportunities for large numbers to participate. Courtesy of 
Adams State College. 


athletic program should be as balanced as 
possible considering all factors related to 
a given situation. The athletic director 
should set the tone and should work dil- 
igently to achieve and maintain this bal- 
ance. 

11. Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletics 
must be organized and administered as ef- 
ficiently and effectively as possible so as 
to provide the best possible program for 
the greatest possible number of students 
under a given set of circumstances, 


Summary 
————— 

As the terms indicate, interscholastic and in- 
tercollegiate athletics are components of the pro- 
8rams of many educational institutions. That being 
the case, they should be educational in nature. 
Organized sports, sponsored by schools and col- 
leges and conducted with educational outcomes 
in mind, will contribute to the total development 
of the individual, provide opportunities for fun 
and joy, and furnish experiences from which 
much can be learned about the culture in which 
we live. Rightly conducted, they also offer an op- 
portunity for the development of values and self- 
expression, 
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Long-held opinions regarding the inability of 
girls to compete and their psychological and 
physiological unfitness for intense athletic com- 
petition are rapidly being exploded and discrim- 
inatory practices on the basis of sex eliminated. 
Athletic administrators must now be prepared to 
direct programs and furnish equal opportunities 
for all students, regardless of sex. 

The first priority in the conduct of any athletic 
program should be the welfare of the student- 
athlete. The health and safety of every partici- 
pant must be an important concern. Appropriate 
medical examinations for all students, accurate 
health histories, and careful supervision of the 
health of all student-athletes are the aims. Ade- 
quate athletic insurance with complete coverage 
should also be provided. 

Equitable competition is a mark of a good ath- 
letic program. Reasonable homogeneous 
grouping and careful matching of opponents will 
tend to make athletic competition more inter- 
esting and developmental. 

Eligibility rules, athletic awards, and training 
standards are also the concern of good admin- 
istrators. Regulations that are neither too rigid nor 
too lax, an award system that stresses recogni- 
tion of the individual rather than material worth 
of the award, and training standards that empha- 
size healthful living and good conditioning should 
be the goals. 

There is a tremendous disparity between ath- 
letic programs. Institutions vary so much in re- 
sources, size of student body, nature of the 
curriculums, and cultural settings that it would be 
inadvisable to place too much emphasis on stan- 
dardization. Administrative and organizational 
structures vary from one institution to the next; 
educational backgrounds of coaches are seldom 
the same; ethical codes differ from sport to sport 
and person to person. 

An important facet of athletic administration is 
contest management. Well-designed checklists 
are strongly recommended. Contractual sched- 
uling is essential. Business acumen and a sound 
understanding of financial Management are great 
advantages in athletic administration 

Athletic executives should be familiar with the 
many organizations that control, sponsor, and 
develop interscholastic and intercollegiate ath- 
letics. The National Federation of State High 


School Associations, the Association for Intercol- 
legiate Athletics for Women, the National Asso- 
ciation of Intercollegiate Athletics, the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, and the Amateur 
Athletic Union are all organizations sponsoring 
competitive sports programs. Directors of ath- 
letics should be knowledgeable about all of these 
and seek to affiliate with and utilize the services 
of those that are the most appropriate for the 
specific situations in which they operate. Irre- 
spective of organizational affiliations, athletic pro- 
grams should be conducted in the spirit of the 
rules and for the greatest benefit to the largest 
possible number of persons. 

Sound athletic management necessitates the 
implementation of measures designed to operate 
programs as efficiently as possible; however ad- 
ministrative expediency should never be per- 
mitted to take precedence over the welfare of 
the student-athlete. 


SS 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You are in your second year of teaching and 
coaching, and you are asked to give a speech on 
the “human values” aspect of sport. 

The person inviting you to talk doesn’t quite 
know how to state the request, but you sense 
that the group would really like to hear you dis- 
cuss your approach to “teaching values through 
sport.” The audience will be made up of parents 
and their children who are junior and senior high 
school students. The occasion is the end-of-the- 
year “all sports” banquet. You decide to accept 
the invitation 


What will be the key points or outline of your 
presentation? 


Case No. 2 


You are the director of physical education and 
athletics for a school district that operates a senior 
high school, a middle school, and three elemen- 
tary schools. Enrollment has stabilized in the high 
school and is dropping off at the middle school 
and in the elementary schools. At the same time, 


students and parents are asking for the addition 
of new sports at the high school particularly to 
provide equal opportunity for girls. With the drop 
in enrollment and because the town is going 
through an economic slump, no new staff posi- 
tions have been approved, and the possibility of 
obtaining additional funds for the new sports ap- 
pears quite remote. 


What action will you take? Deny the re- 
quests? Refer the people making the requests to 
the superintendent or school board as there is 
nothing you can do? Recommend cuts at the 
middle high school to fund the new sports? Rec- 
ommend the elimination of high school junior 
varsity programs to fund the new sports? In- 
crease ticket prices? 


Case No. 3 


Mary Jefferson is a junior at Lincoln Senior High 
School located in a middle-class suburb near a city 
of over one million inhabitants. She has been a 
decent student, well liked, and a key member of 
the school’s always strong basketball team. Al- 
though her grades and basketball playing effec- 
tiveness slipped somewhat during the month of 
February, seemingly no one realized that this stu- 
dent had developed a drug problem. Finally Mary 
disappeared over a weekend and was appre- 
hended by the police for possession of a con- 
trolled substance. 


You are the basketball coach. What would you 
do? Drop her from the squad with a lecture on 
the evils of drugs? Drop her from the squad but 
become involved in the rehabilitation effort? Keep 
her on the squad with a warning that another such 
transgression will result in permanent suspension 
from basketball? Keep her on the squad and 
become involved in the rehabilitation effort? Keep 
her on the squad and proceed as if nothing had 
happened? Other action? 
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functions and Section 3 
techniques of 
administration 


planning, principles, 


policies, and 


standard practices 


The function of planning is made up of the 
selection and definition of the policies, 
procedures, and methods necessary to achieve 
overall organizational objectives.’ 


The Role of Planning 


The role of planning is to take action in the 
present that will influence the future. Administra- 
tors outline steps that must be taken to achieve 
the objectives that will advance the organization 
toward its goals. Planning precedes organizing and 
plays an important part in decision making. Policy 
planning, organizational planning, procedural 
planning, curricular planning, and activity plan- 
ning all have their own particular role descrip- 
tions and specific meanings. 

Planning has been found to be important in the 
following ways: 


* Sound and thorough planning tends to lessen 
the number of arbitrary actions. The path is 
clearly laid out. 

Systematic planning can help avoid role am- 
biguity and therefore role conflict. 

Effective planning with regard to salaries and 
fringe benefits can reduce dissatisfaction 
among the staff and tends to diminish the 
number of arbitrary promotions and dis- 
missals. 

The process of planning leads to more fre- 
quent reviews of current situations and sub- 
sequent maintenance, repair, or reconstruc- 
tion 


¢ Careful planning will include meticulous care 
of records that contain objectives and goals. 
Perennial review of objectives and goals will 
do much to improve the entire operation. 


Planning is essentially a special case of decision 
making with constant consideration of the future. 
Its basic steps are the same as those listed for 
problem solving. Planning has futuristic over- 
tones, The final selection of any plan must be 
based on conditions and facts that are valid both 
today and tomorrow. 

` In every phase of the planning process, there 
are certain steps that must be included. These are 
the development of goals, objectives, policies, 
procedures, and programs. 

Obviously the size of the entire operation must 
be assessed. The basic fact on which everything 
else depends must be the enrollment, current and 
projected. The size of each class must be deter- 
mined, the facilities to handle the projected en- 
rollment considered, the financial resources 
carefully analyzed, and the local and state rules 
and regulations thoroughly understood. (See 
pages 00-00 for additional comments with regard 
to planning.) 


Policies and Standard Practices 


Charles Bucher says this concerning policies: 


Policies are essential to the efficient administration 
of any department, school, business, or other 
organization. Without them, there is little to guide 
the activities and conduct of the establishment in 
the pursuit of its goals. With well-reasoned 
policies, the organization can function efficiently 
and effectively, and its members will better 
understand what is expected of them? 


Individuals are generally quite sensitive to 
treatment that they consider discriminatory. They 
believe justice requires that the punishment be 
appropriate to the offense, that all persons be 
treated impartially, and that people should be in- 
formed about the behavior expected of them. 
Good laws are a part of the answer. 

In any enterprise, it is important that the op- 
eration be efficient and effective. Undue waste 
of time, money, and resources is deplored. Stan- 
dard operating practices increase efficiency. 

In educational institutions, as in other large or- 
ganizations, some standardization is desirable. 
While individual differences should receive ap- 
propriate attention, correct and incorrect solu- 
tions and methods must be identified. Specific 
instructions and procedural recuirements that are 
clearly spelled out result in a more productive or- 
ganization. 

System and organization, when not empha- 
sized to the extreme, are to be preferred to an- 
archy and chaos. Authority, rightfully delegated 
or assumed, must be exercised if all efforts are to 
be coordinated and effective. Well-founded pol- 
icies are helpful. 

Many problems, tasks, and circumstances are 
repetitious. It is wasteful to spend time, energy, 
and resources to study them over and over again 
when a similar decision in each case is best. Suit- 
able written guidelines help in economizing on 
time and energy. 

To deal impartially with people, to avoid waste 
of energy and resources, to bring about desirable 
standardization of procedures, to use what is 
learned in one instance to improve future deci- 
sions, and to eliminate chaos, institutions establish 
and utilize guidelines of several kinds. Depending 
upon the nature of the guidelines and the hier- 
archical level at which they are formulated and 
utilized, they are variously termed policies, stan- 
dard procedures, standard practices, standard 
methods, guiding principles, rules, or just general 

guidelines. We will use the terms policies, stan- 
dard practices, and guidelines. 


The Nature of Policies 
A policy is a guiding principle that serves as a 


basis for a course of action. A policy does not 
spell out in detail exactly what is to be done, but 
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it does point the direction. It should assist those 
who must make executive decisions, but it should 
not be so inflexible as to leave little latitude for 
individual judgment. 

Policy making is often a major function of 
school committees, boards of trustees, athletic 
committees, and other legislative bodies. Policy 
may also be formulated and established at lower 
administrative levels. As one narrows the group 
to which they are addressed, finally coming right 
down to the individual, policies become more 
specific. As one ascends the hierarchical ladder or 
increases the scope of one’s public, policies 
become more general. 

It can readily be seen, then, that a policy might 
be formulated by a school committee, spelled out 
in a set of more specific statements by the su- 
perintendent of schools, and developed in even 
greater detail by the athletic department. For ex- 
ample, a college board of trustees might establish 
a policy to the effect that “purchasing should be 
a centralized function.” The president would then 
formulate a policy stating that all purchases should 
clear through the office of the controller. The 
controller, in turn, would delegate the authority 
to select physical educatian equipment to the di- 
rector of that department, while éstablishing a 
policy stating that all requisitions must be coun- 
tersigned in the controller's office. The director 
of physical education might also draw up more 
explicit policies and procedures relating to the se- 
lection and purchase of equipment. 


Standard Practices 


As policies are promulgated and authority is 
delegated, one eventually arrives at the oper- 
ating level. By this time, directions and guidelines 
have become so specific that they can no longer 
rightly be termed policies but rather standard 
practices or procedures. 

Standard practices are rather specific instruc- 
tions about how to proceed with a given task. 
Within the framework of established policies, a 
coach might be taking a track team on a trip. In 
a well-organized department, there would be 
specific guidelines about how many players could 
be carried, the maximum allowance for food, the 
method of accounting for expenditures, proce- 
dures for dealing with serious injuries, and the 


Figure 11.1 Policies concerning the use of human subjects 
in research are important. Courtesy of South Dakota State 
University. 


conduct of athletes on trips. These and more 
would be spelled out in written standard prac- 
tices or similar guidelines. 

In many instances, it is difficult to determine just 
when instructions are policies and at what point 
they become standard practices. It is impossible 
to draw a hard and fast line. For this reason, some 
institutions prefer to use the term guidelines for 
their sets of instructions. 


Policies and Planning 


It is impossible to separate policy formulation 
from planning, since it is, in fact, a very important 
part of planning. When goals have been estab- 
lished and directions determined, policies that 
guide the enterprise toward them should be for- 
mulated. Whenever a legislative or controlling 
body formulates a general statement of philos- 
ophy and direction, it is formulating policy. 


At lower hierarchical levels, policy statements 
emerge when decisions are made about priorities 
in the use of facilities, criteria for salary intre- 
ments, disciplinary measures for students, limits 
on faculty loads, requirements for graduation, 
guidelines for grades, or eligibility rules for ath- 
letes. Most of these are established in advance, 
and all of them are intended to guide future 
action. They are, then, an integral part of pla 
ning. : 


Policies and Decision Making 


Not all decisions can be based on established 
policies. Most situations have unique elements 
that require individual study and decisions appro- 
priate to the particular circumstances. Neverthe- 
less decisions should be made in light of policies 
that exist. If a pending decision is not compatible 
with an established policy, it should be studied 
carefully to determine whether or not the spe- 
cific circumstances merit special consideration. 

In many instances, the director of physical ed- 
ucation and athletics is put in an intermediary po- 
sition between his or her immediate superior or 
an established policy on the one hand and the 
athletes and/or coaches on the other. In such 
cases, decisions and actions will be strengthened 
by a firm policy and superiors who will back the 
director. Policies are often unpopular, but they 
are usually less objectionable than an arbitrary 
decision by one individual. 

Executives responsible for athletic programs 
have a large number of difficult decisions to make. 
The eligibility of athletes, the recruitment prac- 
tices of coaches, the interference by alumni, the 
emphasis on winning records, and the tempta- 
tions to exploit athletes are potential trouble 
spots. Thoughtfully prepared policies and con- 
scientious adherence to them will help the ath- 
letic director avoid many pitfalls. 

In all institutions, some control over decision 
making is necessary. Defining the purpose of an 
organization, ensuring that decisions are guided 
by reason, prescribing lines of authority, and es- 
tablishing guidelines are ways of accomplishing 
this. 
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Figure 11.2 Policies concerning the use, safety measures, 
and scheduling of strength development equipment are 
essential. Courtesy of Nissen. 


Policies and Organizing 


Organizing consists of grouping tasks and in- 
dividuals related by common responsibilities. 
Without some guidelines, it is difficult to avoid 
duplication of effort, and without general prin- 
ciples, misunderstandings regarding duties and 
responsibilities are much more apt to arise. 

As an example, policies concerning the use of 
the gymnasium are essential. Such policies should 
indicate what the priorities are, who is the final 
authority in case of conflicts, where the master 
schedule is kept, and which activities should be 
scheduled during each hour of the day. 

If coaches teach and teachers coach, there 
must be guiding policies for the division of labor, 
the manner of computing teacher load, and com- 
pensation for extra duty. There must also be a 
clear understanding about who reports to whom; 
otherwise two superiors may claim the same time 
for a given employee. 

Policies should also cover use of funds. If the 
budget is to cover all activities, it is important that 
the sports with small spectator appeal be pro- 
tected. Clearly defined relationships and carefully 
planned budgets will help. Departmental and 
program organization must also take into ac- 
count the educational values for all the students. 
They should not be influenced unduly by dra- 
matic appeals and popular demand 
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Good communications systems help execu- 
tives in the process of coordination. They also 
assist managers who are striving to unite the work 
of different people in their efforts to achieve the 
objectives that have been developed for the or- 
ganization. The success of any enterprise de- 
pends to a large extent on how well 
administrators organize individual tasks so that 
they are joined into a combined, purposeful 
action. 


Policies and Directing or Coordinating 


Policies, rightly used, are an effective way of 
communicating. Relevant and carefully formu- 
lated policies can serve as an effective means of 
directing. Inasmuch as the policies are generally 
disseminated to all units of an organization, they 
serve as coordinating devices as well as direc- 
tives. They also speed up communications for 
they not only pass along the “channel of com- 
mand” but they provide multiple channels by 
which messages flow in all directions and to all 
units of the organization. 


Few modern businesses, however, can tolerate 
having communication flow only through the 
channel of command. Each manager would be a 
potential bottleneck for the flow of essential 
information. The sheer mass of detail in most 
departments makes direct communication 
between operators necessary. . . . Once an 
activity passes beyond the ability of a man to 
attend to every detail, routine and standard 
information must flow from one operator to 
another without managerial attention. An 
executive would be forced to neglect other 
duties if he tried to make himself the exclusive 
transmitter of information.’ 


Standard Practices, Policies, 
and Controlling 


Controlling is the process of assessing perfor- 
mance and outcomes on the basis of established 
criteria. These criteria consist of hopes and plans 
articulated in the form of goals, policies, and stan- 
dard practices. If the plans have been carefully 
laid, the policies thoughtfully formulated, and the 
standard practices meticulously followed, the re- 
sults should approach or even exceed expecta- 
tions. Policies and standard practices, in situations 


Figure 11.3 Standard practices about the use of free 
weights are essential. Courtesy of Texas Woman’s 
University. 


where the persons involved in implementation 
have also had an important role in their formu- 
lation, serve as guidelines and instructions for 
almost every phase of the operation. Individuals 
who feel that these were arrived at democrati- 
cally and are soundly conceived will generally 
work energetically and enthusiastically to see that 
they are followed. 

Basic policies in physical education and ath- 
letics should emphasize the key role of the stu- 
dent in education. The governing factor in many 
important decisions should be “the most good for 
the most students.” This idea can be formulated 
as a statement of policy and can be used as a 
yardstick in the evaluation of the program. If in- 
ordinate attention is given the talented student, 
the great musician, or the star athlete, it may be 
noted as a weakness. Disproportionate impor- 
tance attached to special education for the hand- 
icapped, with too little energy and resources for 
other aspects of the program, will also be con- 
sidered in the process of controlling. If the two 
extremes, the talented and the handicapped, are 
given so much consideration that there is little left 
for the middle eighty percent, this too will be seen 
as a flaw. If careful thought is given to the basic 
policy, all segments of the student body will re- 
ceive consideration. 

Personnel policies may include a statement to 
the effect that there will be no discrimination in 


employment or compensation on the basis of sex, 


race, or religion. Standard practices will spell out 
procedures for implementing that policy and 
evaluative steps for determining compliance. 

A departmental policy may state that in the 
conduct of athletics the health and safety of the 
athletes are of primary concern. Standard prac- 
tices may consist of instructions in case of injury 
and safety procedures to prevent accidents. 

It becomes obvious that policies and standard 
practices are indispensable to the processes of 
evaluating and controlling and are necessary for 
a sound administration. 


Formulating Policies 


Preparing policies is an important task that is 
usually carried out at the administrative level. The 
dean of students is generally responsible for de- 
cisions regarding student life. The athletic di- 
rector and the comptroller are both involved with 
regulations concerning the expenditure of money 
for team travel. Staff members responsible for 
other activities must likewise be included in the 
groups assigned to formulate policies for the 
conduct of those activities. Each committee en- 
gaged in writing policies and other regulations 
should include at least one member who has the 
ability to express ideas in a clear and concise 
manner. 

All members of a policy-writing committee 
should be instructed to research all pertinent facts 
thoroughly before making their report to the 
oganizational unit involved. 

Wel-written policies provide security to 
members of an organization. One of the chief 
causes of confusion in large organizations is the 
lack of clear-cut rules, regulations, and policies. 


The Administrative Handbook 


Institutions and their subdivisions have found 
administrative handbooks (also referred to as 
policy books or administrative guides) both useful 
and effective. Smaller institutions may place all 
guidelines in one book. As institutions become 
larger and the organizations more complex, it be- 
comes necessary to have a major handbook con- 
taining general policies for the entire institution, 
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leaving departmental or program handbooks for 
the subdivisions. Such books may contain only 
policies or a combination of policies and standard 
practices. If they contain a combination, they may 
be organized so that after each policy there will 
be found the standard practices that will imple- 
ment it or so that the policies may be found in 
the first part of the book, with the standard prac- 
tices following in the last part. 

Those who have used loose-leaf notebooks 
have found that they permit changes to be made 
with the least confusion. Alphabetized index tabs 
with the subject indicated will assist in the orga- 
nization of the handbook. 


Sample Policies and Standard Practices 


As illustrations of how policies and standard 
practices might be written for an administrative 
handbook, four hypothetical examples are pre- 
sented. 


Policy |—Public Relations 


All staff members have a responsibility for good 
public relations. Educational programs to be suc- 
cessful need the support of the many publics. (See 
also chapter 15, pages 000-000.) A Sound pro- 
gram is the basis upon which good public rela- 
tions rest. 


STANDARD PRACTICES 


* Students who feel they are receiving some- 
thing worthwhile and who are treated with 
the dignity that should be accorded all indi- 
viduals are the most effective public rela- 
tions agents. Teachers and coaches should 
avail themselves of opportunities to assist in 
this effort. 

* Teachers and coaches should watch for op- 
portunities to interpret programs to the 
public. All should participate in affairs where 
parents and other members of the general 
public are present. Within appropriate limits, 
opportunities to speak at civic functions 

should be accepted. 
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* Good human relations result in good 
public relations. Sincerity, integrity, and 
friendliness will pay dividends in acceptance 
by the public. 


Policy !i—Purchasing Equipment 


The director of the division of physical edu- 
cation and athletics is ultimately responsible for 
the purchasing of physical education and athletic 
equipment. However, each staff member has a 
role. Every teacher and coach must assist in the 
assessment of needs and recommendations for 
the best and most appropriate equipment. All staff 
members must follow the specific procedures 
outlined in the standard practices when initiating 
purchases. 


STANDARD PRACTICES 


* Each staff member responsible for initiating 
a purchase must investigate the costs, pos- 
sible sources, and quantities needed. A check 
on the inventory should be made when nec- 
essary. 

* All purchases must be initiated on the stan- 
dard requisition form, which should be com- 
pleted in every detail. The signature of the 
initiator should be affixed in the appropriate 
place. 

* Requisitions must be approved and signed 
by the director of the division and will then 
be forwarded to the central purchasing 
office, where the purchase order will be 
completed. 

* The initiator is responsible for examining the 
equipment when received and also for in- 
dicating approval for payment on the ap- 
propriate form. This should be sent to the 
director's office, which will then forward it 
to the controller for payment. 


Policy Il!—Employment of Personnel 

The basic principle for guiding the employ- 
ment of personne! will be “the best person for 
the job.” This implies a careful analysis of the ed- 
ucation, experience, and personal qualifications 
of the candidates. 


STANDARD PRACTICES 


e Unless it is obviously impossible or inappro- 
priate, a committee of staff members inti- 
mately concerned will be appointed as a 
“search committee” to seek candidates from 
many sources and to review credentials 
carefully. 

The search committee will present in writing 
to the director two or three names ranked 
in order of preference. These individuals will 
normally be brought in for personal inter- 
views. 

The director will confer with the academic 
dean or principal regarding the committee’s 
recommendations. The final selection will 
then be made. 

Qualifications considered especially impor- 
tant are integrity, teaching competence, dil- 
igence, sincerity, commitment to the 
students’ welfare, interest in people, intelli- 
gence, tact, and friendliness. These should 
be assessed to the extent possible. 


Policy IV—Affirmative Action 
The basic purpose of the affirmative action plan 


* There will be compensatory and tutorial 
programs established to help disadvantaged 
students meet admission requirements. 


These are partial examples of how policies and 
standard practices might be developed and 
placed in an administrative handbook. Each topic 
should begin on a new page so a single policy can 
be replaced without disturbing others. 


Suggested Subjects for Policies 
and Standard Practices 


Policies and standard practices that might be 
included in departments of physical education and 
athletics are listed under the following headings: 


Personnel Policies 


* Tenure and dismissal 

¢ Contracts 

e Sick leave 

* Leave of absence 

* Classification and promotion 
* Salary schedules and policies 
* Retirement 


is to ensure that all personnel are treated fairly. 
There will be no discrimination on the basis of 
creed, race, ethnic background, or gender. All in- 
dividuals will be given equal opportunities to suc- 
ceed and advance to the degree that their 
performance, qualifications, and worth to the in- 
stitution merit. 


STANDARD PRACTICES 


* When employing personnel, the announce- 
ments of vacancies will be distributed so they 
will reach all individuals who may be quali- 
fied and interested. 

e There will be no discrimination against mi- 
nority groups when administering the pro- 
grams of promotions, salary increments, and 
advancement. 

. When employing new personnel, there 
should be an effort to strike a reasonable 
balance between persons of the various 
races, creeds, ethnic groups, and sexes. 


e Credit unions 

e Vacations 

+ Work load 

+ Teacher evaluation 

* Affirmative action 

* Collective bargaining 


Staff Work 


* Importance of complete fact-finding 
+ Written reports 
* Appropriate coordination 


Class Organization and Conduct 


* Attire 

* Attendance and makeup 
* Record books 

+ Use of student leaders 

* Grading and evaluating 
* Changing class sections 
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Figure 11.4 It is important to be able to oversee the 
swimming pool from a faculty member's office. Courtesy of 
Wayne State University. 


Figure 11.5 It is also desirable to be able to see the main 
activity area from an appropriate vantage point. Courtesy 
of Wayne State University 
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Figure 11.6 Policies to control this large area are absolutely 
necessary. As many as 400 players can use this at the same 
time. Control of the use of this large building requires a 


Health Services 


Reporting of accidents, injuries, and sickness 
School nurse 

School physician 

Injury care 

Student health 


Facilities 


For classes 

For cocurricular activities 

Outside group usage 

For free play (not class or cocurricular) 
Priorities, assignment, etc. 


good deal of management. Courtesy of the School of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Indiana 
University. 


Teachers’ or Coaches’ Absences 


e Reporting 

e Sickness 

« Trips 

* Substitute teachers 
* Other arrangements 


Athletics 


* Scheduling 
Athletic trips 
Eligibility 
Insurance 
Personal car 
Training rules 
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2% 


e Playing on outside teams 
e Parking during contests 
e Recruiting 

e Fund raising 

e Safety of athletes 


Equipment 

e Purchase 

* Care 

* Custody 

e Checking out and in 

* Responsibility and accountability 


Keys 

e Responsibility 

* Accountability 
In-service Education 


e Travel to conferences, etc. 
e Advanced study 
s Professional leaves 


+ Remuneration 


Departmental Meetings 


* Attendance 
* Agenda 
e Participation 


Reports 

e Special (injuries, unusual events) 
e Trips and conventions 
* Annual 

+ Seasonal 

Committee Work 

+ Assignments 

* Reporting 

Service limit 

Financial Administration 
* Budgeting 

* Financial aid 

* Accounting 


Professional Ethics 
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Communication 


e Intradepartmental 
e Extradepartmental 
e Channels 


Outside Relationships 


e Municipal government 
e Civic organizations 

e Grants 

* General public 


5 a 
* Philosophy 


* Responsibility 
+ Student-teacher relationships 


Formulating and Establishing Policies 
and Standard Practices 


* The philosophy, policies, and edicts of the 
institution should be carefully studied. All de- 
partmental guidelines should be compatible 
with those of the institution. 

State and local laws, municipal regulations, 
and any other pertinent rules and practices 
should be reviewed for their relevance to 
new policies. 

Departmental staff members should be in- 
volved on the basis of their special respon- 
sibilities, their ability to write or edit, their role 
in implementation, and their interest in the 
project. 

An overall editorial committee should be 
formed and charged with the responsibility 
for uniformity of format, clarity of state- 
ments, and good writing. 

Subcommittees should be appointed for 
each area or topic for which guidelines are 
being written. 

Individuals with some executive responsibil- 
ities should be involved in the formulation of 
policies; persons at the operating level should 
have most to say about standard practices 

When policies have been formulated by in- 
dividual committees, they shall be presented 
to the department for discussion and ap- 
proval. Revisions can be made at that time. 


e The department director should present new 
policies to superiors for their approval. When 
approved by the institution, they become ef- 
fective. 

* Policies should be flexible enough to allow 
some leeway for those who implement 
them. They shall be reviewed periodically for 
needed changes. 


Summary 

The role of planning is to take action in the 
present that will serve as a guide for the future. 
Administrators outline the steps that advance the 
organization toward its goals. 

Thorough planning tends to lessen the number 
of random actions, to avoid role conflict, to 
reduce dissatisfaction, and to diminish the number 
of arbitrary promotions and dismissals. It also leads 
to more consistent review of current actions and 
to meticulous care of important records. 

The planning process includes the develop- 
ment of objectives, policies, standard practices, 
and programs. In a school system, the entire op- 
eration is dependent on the enrollment and the 
resources. These must be assessed before the 
program can be set in motion. 

Policies are guiding principles that have been 
approved by a supervisory or legislative body for 
the operation of a department or other unit of a 
school or college. Executive functions include re- 
sponsibility for the implementation of policies. This 
usually results in the promulgation of more spe- 
cific policies or standard practices at the opera- 
tional level. 

Policies will be implemented more willingly if 
those who are responsible for implementing them 
have a voice in the formulation of the policies. 
Administrators at each level of the hierarchical 
organization should provide for the necessary 
representation. 

Clearly articulated policies and carefully 
spelled-out standard practices will prevent mis- 
understandings and lead to more efficient and ef- 
fective operation. They are also very important 
as criteria upon which evaluation and controlling 
can be based. 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You have just begun a new school year as di- 
rector of physical education and athletics at Ei- 
senhower High School. It is a ten-year-old school 
in a middle-class suburb with an enrollment of 
3,000 and a departmental staff of eight women 
and sixteen men. The principal is not satisfied with 
the performance and accomplishments of the 
department. You have been asked to pre- 
sent a written report of the situation as you see 
it by the end of the first six-week period. You can 
find no written policies on which to base your 
evaluation. 


What will be your recommendations? Present 
these in detail. 


Case No. 2 


You have been director of physical education 
and athletics of Washington College for two 
years. It is a liberal arts college offering a major in 
physical education. It has an intercollegiate ath- 
letic program of ten sports for men and four for 
women. The enrollment consists of 1,500 men 
and 1,600 women. There are 120 physical edu- 
cation majors in the four classes. The depart- 
mental staff consists of nine women and eleven 
men, eighty percent of whom have been hired 
during the past four years. There seems to be too 
much friction, a lack of coordination, and some 
serious conflicts in the use of facilities. There is no 
policy book, but there are scattered memoranda 
covering procedures for scheduling and bud- 
geting. You have not had time to rewrite these. 
You have been interviewing staff members to 
determine what is wrong. When questioning staff 
members about why they were or were not 
doing certain things, the most common replies 


thought Mary was responsible for that,” “| didn’t 
know that was my r ibility, 
ever told me | was supposed to do that.” 


What would you do? 
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Case No. 3 


You graduated from Hillcrest College last June. 
Hillcrest College did not have a professional 
preparation program in physical education, but 
you had been an excellent soccer and basketball 
player at Hillcrest and you were hired as head 
coach of those two sports. You were also en- 
gaged to teach a class of college algebra each se- 
mester (mathematics was your major) and to 
administer the intramural program for the col- 
lege. 

You had never participated in an intramural 
program and hardly knew where to begin. How- 
ever you thought this would be no problem. Be- 
cause of your coaching and teaching, you had 
done nothing about intramurals by October 10. 
The students were complaining and even went 
to the dean of students with the sad story. The 
dean said, “Well, why don’t you look up all the 
records and policy books and go by them. That 
shouldn't be very difficult.” 

You want to stay at Hillcrest and do well in all 
your assignments. What will you do? The indi- 
vidal who preceded you as director of intra- 
murals has taken another coaching job in a college 
100 miles away. 

Tell, in some detail, how you will proceed. Hill- 
crest has an enrollment of 2,200 undergraduates 
and 300 graduate students, 1,350 women and 
1,150 men. 
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management of 


financial resources 


Most administrative decisions in any organization 
are related, in some way, to finances. The financial 
aspects of these decisions are summarized in the 
budget. Thus, the budgetary document is a 
statement of the manner in which resources are 
allocated to achieve the goals of the organization. 
The preparation and execution of the 
organization's budget is therefore a central 
administrative task." 


Administrators are often judged by the compe- 
tence with which they carry out their responsi- 
bilities in financial matters. Meticulous preparation 
of the budget, careful control of expenditures, 
and consistent management of finances so that 
each financial year ends with a balance instead of 
a deficit usually reflects favorably on the indi- 
vidual who controls the funds. 

It costs money to operate a program. Each ad- 
dition to the staff, every mile traveled, each piece 
of equipment purchased, every pad of paper 
used, and every service requested add to the total 
amount expended. 

Sources of revenue are varied. Allocations 
from school or college funds, revenues from stu- 
dent activity tickets and fees, receipts from ath- 
letic contests, donations from philanthropists, and 
revenue from guarantees, all produce income. 
There are many ancillary sources of funds pe- 
culiar to each institution. Increases in income make 
possible improvements in program and ex- 
panded offerings. 

Progress is seldom possible without increasing 
expenditures on specific projects or in a given di- 
rection. This is only possible either by increasing 
revenue or decreasing certain expenditures. The 
dedicated and ambitious administrator who wants 
to maintain current programs and current levels 


of operation can be innovative and increase ser- 
vices to students and the community only by 
finding sources of additional revenue. While it is 
often possible to obtain additional allocations 
from the institutional budget, the alert and com- 
petent administrator will also be constantly on the 
lookout for new sources of funds. Financial man- 
agement includes: 


e Preparation, presentation, and administra- 
tion of the budget 

e Control of purchases and expenditures 

¢ Searching for new sources of income 

e Preparation of proposals for grants 

œ Proper accounting for all funds 

e Investing surplus moneys 

e Securing official audits of accounts 

e Preparing the financial statement 


Preparation, Presentation, and 
Administration of the Budget 


Fiscal management is continuous and cyclic. 
There is in reality no logical place to begin or end. 
For purposes of this discussion, we shall start with 
the preparation of the budget. The sequence of 
events is approximately as follows: 


+ The institutional comptroller issues the annual 
call for budget proposals. These are in re- 
quest format to contain: 

a) Date issued 

b) Definition of categories (salaries and 
services, supplies, equipment, capital 
items, travel, miscellaneous) 

©) Information expected (budget pro- 
posal sheets) 

d) Instructions regarding the presenta- 
tion of budget proposals 
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e) Limitations (if any) of requests 

f) Signatures needed 

g) Deadline for presentation of pro- 

posals 

e The director of physical education forwards 
budget proposal request forms to all per- 
sonnel within the staff who have charge of 
any instructional or coaching unit. All 
teachers, research workers, and coaches re- 
ceive these. A deadline is set for their com- 
pletion and return. 
The completed budget proposal requests are 
returned to the central HPERD office and . 
compiled according to categories by the 
person in charge of financial matters. Each . 
category receives an account number des- 
ignated by the central fiscal office. Such 
account numbers are meaningful to depart- 
ment and program heads as well as to 
comptrollers and accountants. Each digit 
carries a special meaning. As an example, an 
institution might designate each budgetary 
category with a five-digit account number. 
Astate college or municipal high school might 
have an account numbered 16801. This 
would indicate: 1— appropriated funds sub- 
ject to state audit; 6 — division of HPERD; 8 — 
physical education department; 01—sala- 
ries. 
Using the same system of numbering, 
26704 would mean: 2—athletic nonappro- 
priated funds; 6—division of HPERD; 7— 
athletic department; 04 — travel. 

Likewise the number 16903 Would indi- 
cate appropriated funds, the division of 
HPERD, the recreation department, equip- 
ment and supplies (nonexpendable); 26702 
would be athletic nonappropriated funds, 
division of HPERD, contractual services. 

Such numerical systems soon become 
very familiar to those dealing extensively with 
budgets, and discussions between adminis- 
trators and comptrollers are usually identi- 
fied immediately by account number. The 
conversation can then be immediately cen- 
tered on the item for discussion. These ac- 
count numbers are also generally used on 
requisitions, purchase orders, and receiving 
slips so that payments will be charged to the 
correct account. 
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Figuie 12.1 Careful scrutiny and evaluation of budget 
requests are essential on the part of those who have 
important financial responsibilities. Courtesy of Springfield 


College. 


Inasmuch as this discussion is intended for 

those administering high school, college, uni- 
versity, and other programs, thére will be 
vast differences in the complexity and scope 
of all financial matters. In larger institutions, 
well-prepared business managers, control- 
lers, and accountants will handle all technical 
aspects of financial, management. in the 
smallest situations, much of the responsi- 
bility will fall on individual department heads. 
A reasonable understanding of budgetary 
and other financial matters will, however, be 
essential for all who wish to make a success 
of administration. 
The department or division head will, with 
the assistance of appropriate staff members, 
work out the total budget proposal for the 
organizational unit. One suggested proce- 
dure is to use a large workbook of ac- 
counting sheets and set up vertical columns 
with the following headings: 

a) Account 

b) Previous year’s expenditures 

c) Current budget 

d) Budget requests 

e) Proposed budget 

f) Approved budget 

g) Notes 
A sample worksheet partially completed is 
presented in figure 12.2. The column for 
notes is useful to indicate the rationale for 
denying, reducing, or increasing the request 


ACCOUNT PREVIOUS CURRENT BUDGET BUDGET APPROVED NOTES 


EXPENDITURES 
16801—Physical Education— 
Salaries 
John Doe 12,000 12,800 
Jean Smith 19,800 20,900 
James Johnson 15,700 16,600 
16804—Physical Education— 
Travel 
John Doe 400 400 
Jean Smith 1,500 1,500 
James Johnson 800 900 
16805—Physical Education— 
ital Exp. 
John Doe (desk) 0 0 
Jean Smith (filing cabinet) 250 0 
James Johnson (calculator) 200 100 


21750 21700 
17550 17500 
600 400 
1,600 1,600 
1,000 900 
250 235 
130 130 
300 300 


Figure 12.2 Sample budget worksheet. 


When the worksheets are completed and 

adjusted in accordance with imposed limi- 
tations and the rationale for requests, the 
new proposed budget is prepared ac- 
cording to instructions from the business 
office, then duplicated with appropriate 
copies for staff members concerned. 
The next step is the presentation of the 
budget. The director will mail the proposed 
budget to appropriate individuals, usually the 
president or superintendent, the chief fiscal 
officer, the dean or principal, the members 
of the athletic committee, and others who 
may be involved or entitled to a copy. After 
a reasonable length of time, there will cus- 
tomarily be a meeting of the director with 
the appropriate fiscal officer and usually the 
dean or principal to discuss the budget pro- 
posal. This may also be the official budget 
presentation. This is the occasion when the 
wise administrator will be completely in- 
formed and prepared. This may be the 
meeting in which crucial decisions are made. 
Appropriate authorities then review the 
proposal and delete or reduce various items. 
(In exceptional cases, they may even be in- 
creased.) The budget as revised is then ap- 
proved (or adopted) and returned to the 
department head. 


There are usually opportunities for appeal. 
The good executive will consider carefully 
what is to be gained or lost by an appeal. If 
the cause is worthy and can be supported 
by sound rationale, the director should make 
every effort to gain approval for the re- 
quest. If the supporting rationale is not sound, 
much can be lost by attempting an appeal. 
The director informs appropriate staff mem- 
bers about the decisions made and issues di- 
rectives for making expenditures. 


The Athletic Budget 


In developing a budget for interscholastic or 
intercollegiate athletics, one of the first decisions 
that must be made is to decide whether the 
budget will be operated out of the general fund 
or as aseparate entity (revolving fund). The school 
or college usually makes this decision based at 
least in part on the philosophy of the athletic pro- 
gram. If the athletic program is considered to be 
an integral part of the educational offerings of the 
institution, quite often athletics will operate from 
the general fund. This approach is sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “educational model.” If the ath- 
letic program is considered to be an ancillary 
service, it is often operated as a separate entity. 
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This approach is sometimes referred to as the 
“business model.” Many collegiate programs op- 
erate under a combination approach whereby 
salaries and some other items are provided for 
through the general fund, and travel, grants-in- 
aid, and some other items are budgeted as sep- 
arate entities. 

- If athletics operates fiscally as a part of the 
general fund, all income is deposited into the 
general fund and all expenditures are taken from 
that fund. Once the budget is set, the profit or 
loss aspect, while important, is not usually crucial, 
at least for that year. Generally speaking, under 
this system neither profits nor losses are carried 
over to the following year. This approach pro- 
vides considerable security for the administrator 
in charge but little incentive to generate income. 

On the other hand, if the budget is established 
as a separate entity, athletics must live with 
income and expenditure estimates. A reserve or 
contingency account is usually maintained, and 
the administrator is expected to finish the year “in 
the black.” The administrator in charge trades 
some of the security offered by the general fund 
approach for additional autonomy and flexibility. 

If surplus income is produced, the department is 
usually permitted to carry it over into the next 
year or to utilize it for a special project or need. 
If a loss results, funds must be borrowed to bal- 
ance the budget, and a change of administrators 
may result. 


Control of Purchases and Expenditures 


The director's next step is to set in motion pro- 
cedures for control. Each staff member is en- 
joined to keep a close watch on expenditures to 
see that they do not exceed what has been ap- 
proved. Accurate and continuous accounting and 
frequent reports on the status of all accounts are 
absolutely necessary if the needed control is to 
be maintained. 

Control points in the average-sized operation 
will usually be: 


1, Heads of programs: recreation, health ed- 
ucation, physical education, research, 
dance, intramurals, athletics, special pro- 
grams 

2. Coaches 
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Figure 12.3 Saing is an ideal competitive and recreational 
sport. Adequate financial resources must, however, be 
available. Courtesy of Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation. 


3. Equipment custodians 
4. Maintenance personnel 
5. Supervisors 

6. Others 


Meetings with the total or partial staff may be 
necessary to explain the reasons why some re- 
quests were deleted or reduced. These will also 
present opportunities for emphasizing pur- 
chasing policies and procedures. (See chapter 
17 — “Supplies and Equipment. ”) 

An important aspect of controlling is the de- 
velopment of good morale and esprit de corps. 
This will come more easily with a thorough un- 
derstanding of the reasons for denials of requests 
and budget cuts. The feeling that judgments and 
decisions have been impartially made will do 
much to encourage gracious acceptance of de- 
cisions, 

If individuals at control points are to carry out 
their responsibilities, they too must be kept in- 
formed about the status of the accounts for which 
they are responsible. Unless they have adequate 
clerical assistance or the amount for which they 
are responsible is very small, they should not be 
expected to keep current records of all expen- 
ditures and encumbrances against their account. 

Even though there are control points, the di- 
rector of HPERD should periodically review the 
records and reports of financial status. He/she 
should not hesitate to call to the attention of 
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Figure 12.4 For some institutions, varsity hockey has proven 
to be not only exciting but an excellent source of revenue. 
Courtesy of University of North Dakota. 


careless or delinquent staff members instances of 
overspending. Where verbal remonstrances fail, 
it may be necessary to write memorandums re- 
questing explanations. 


New Sources of Income 


First and foremost, an administrator should 
operate in such a way as to earn the respect of 
the authorities who control the purse strings. If 
budget requests are supported by sound ratio- 
nale, if expenditures are shrewdly made, if ac- 
counts are meticulously kept, and if the operation 
is such that it makes substantial contributions, the 
chances are good that superiors will view favor- 
ably most proposals for funds. Even then, how- 
ever, a good administrator with an eager and 
ambitious staff will find that there is seldom 
enough money to do the things that should be 
done. It then becomes necessary to begin the 
search for auxiliary financial sources. 


The following are possibilities for supple- 
mental financing, which have been tried more or 
less successfully by many schools and colleges: 


* Drafting and presenting proposals for gov- 
ernment and private foundation grants, a 
process often called grantsmanship. Grants- 
manship is extremely important to the suc- 
cessful operation of many schools, colleges, 
and other private and public agencies. The 
art of grantsmanship is best learned by doing. 
Most schools, colleges, and agencies receive 
information periodically describing the types 
of requests that will be considered by var- 
ious governmental agencies and private 
foundations. A considerable number of 
grants are available in the various areas of 
health, physical education, recreation, and 
dance. To obtain a grant, the applicant needs 
(a) an innovative idea, (b) the ability to write, 
(c) contacts, (d) knowledge of how the 
granting system works, (e) institutional sup- 
port, and (f) persistence and patience 
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« Seeking financial assistance for special proj- 

ects from foundations. 

Scheduling athletic contests with institutions 

where the guarantee will more than cover 

expenses. 

Designating home games as special events 

and promoting the sale of tickets on a co- 

operative basis with interested groups and 

organizations, e.g., Parents’ Day, Potato 

Bowl, Beef Bowl, Shrine Benefit Game. 

Organizing fund-raising clubs among alumni 

and other supporters (Century Clubs, Steer 

for State, booster clubs, etc.). 

Scheduling special athletic events (wheel- 

chair basketball, father-son contests, 

Kiwanis-Rotary-Lions contests, Harlem 

Globetrotters, concerts, professional sports 

events, etc.). 

* Organizing concessions as income pro- 
ducers. 

* Selling ads in programs. 

e Vending operations — making them income 
producers. 

* Soliciting funds for special projects. 

* Seeking bequests and other perpetual gifts. 

* Sponsoring walk-a-thons, marathons, 
dances, etc. 


While there is some controversy about the 
extent to which educators should engage in fund- 
raising events, such an event may in some in- 
stances be warranted. If the program for which 
the money is spent is a worthy one, the expen- 
diture is justifiable. One must, however, guard 
against staff members becoming so engrossed in 
these ventures that they neglect their teaching 
and other administrative responsibilities. 


Proper Accounting 


According to Bucher, financial accounting 
should provide: 

1. Arecord of receipts and expenditures for 
all departmental transactions. 

2. A permanent record of all financial trans- 
actions for future reference 

3. Apattern for expenditures that is closely 
related to the approved budget 
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4. A tangible documentation of compliance 
with mandates and requests either im- 
posed by law or by administrative action. 

5. Some procedure for evaluating, to see that 
funds are dealt with honestly and that 
there is proper management in respect to 
control, analysis of costs, and reporting, 


Departments of physical education and athletics 
should adhere to the accounting procedures of 
their institution. Purchasing, budgeting, and ac- 
counting should be consistent throughout an in- 
stitution and from one year to the next. 

Accurate and thorough accounting for expen- 
ditures when traveling, whether as individuals or 
as teams, is essential. Receipts should be required 
for expenses for lodging, travel, meals, and inci- 
dental expenses of any consequence. Forms on 
which to file requests for travel costs should be 
carefully prepared and printed. Provision should 
be made for cash advances as it is unfair to both 
staff members and coaches to expect them to 
provide the cash and then be reimbursed later. 

Labor time slips, time reports, and/or time 
cards must be accurately completed for those 
who are paid on an hourly basis (see figs. 12.5, 
12.6, 12.7, 12.8). In many institutions, students and 
other hourly employees must punch time cards 
indicating when they begin work and when they 
quit. Integrity on the part of both staff members 
and the students should be expected. Opportu- 
nities for helping students develop sound value 
systems abound in these administrative pro- 
cesses, 

Honest accounting for all financial aid to all stu- 
dents, including athletes, should be the guide. 
Many of the problems in athletics can be traced 
to lack of candor and integrity in this matter. 

Matthew Resick, Beverly Seidel, and James 
Mason have included a few special remarks about 
the control of interscholastic athletic funds. These 
are their words: 


The success with which an interscholastic athletic 
budget functions depends to a large extent on 
careful control and a satisfactory accounting 
system. The accounting system provides a record 
of actual income and actual 

Occasionally, a board of education has its 
accounting division handie all high school activity 
financial transactions; but usually secondary 
schools handie their own accounting procedures 
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Figure 12.6 Time record form. 
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High schools establish their own bank accounts 
and moneys are spent only on order of the 
school principal or other authorized school 


Total Hr offical 

= The secondary school principal, except in the 

zg Overtime —______ smaller schools, is seldom in charge of the 

3 accounting functions; however, he often has 
Rate —_—_—_— | uie ultimate responsibility for, and control of, ; 
Total Amt. interscholastic athletic funds. The administrator 


should understand that the accounting system 
serves to restrict the expenditures to income 
received, that the unanticipated tendencies in cost 
and income will be revealed in time to revise the 
Figure 12.5 Time card. budget, that it protects the administrator, athletic 
director, and coach from charges of carelessness 
and misuse of funds, and that much information 
for drafting the athletic budget is secured from 
the accounting system.’ 
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fi South Dakota State University (Please check one) 
Classified Personnel Payroll O Contract 
Time Report O Hourly Labor 


Employee Nameit I e OaE SECA aain 
Last 


“Fit O Midde 


For hourly labor, indicate whether employee was a full time student during the pay period. (12 hours or more Fall and Spring, 
6hours Summer) Yes... No. 


Binds tee Orn eR Se en iain SEO 2. aE eae 
Payroll Period: Month of .... 19. . From ae 19... through. 


HOURS WORKED 


Week Ending Sat ‘Sun Mon Tues Wed Thurs Fri Total Regular Hrs. Total Overtime Hrs. 


Total Hours and Overtime 


PAYROLL COMPUTATION 


ReO a N a SH OS o a hk e a 
Reg. Rate 


ERARA ET, YES SS 


Overtime. 


Thereby certify that the above statement of hours worked is true and correct to the best of my knowledge. 

Approval of Hourly Labor: wA ERENT 238 © E LO ie a 
Employee Signature Date 

Srosnieeetteeeenenetarpentreianeeseeneeeesteey verison Employee NO... 


Department Had 


OVERTIME AUTHORIZATION 
It is necessary for 


to work overtime during the week ending 
oy 19_......... for the following reasons: 


Department Head 


Datei on 19 


Dean or Director 


PAYROLL COPY 
——————————————— 


Figure 12.7 Time report 
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SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Work Study Payroll 
Time Card 


Employee Named cnni gE Ste Seca 
Is employee an enrolled student during this pay period? Yes ————__________ 


Fund ——______ Department r 


Payroll Period: From 


HOURS 
WORKED: 


Total Hours 
Wage Rate: $__________ per hour For Period 


Payroll Computation: Regular Time 


I certify that I have worked the hours indicated 
and that this time card is correct. 


Employee No, _____ Student’ Signature 


I hereby certify that the above named student performed the work reported in a satisfactory manner and that not 
more than 20 hours were worked in any week in which classes in which he was enrolled were in session or more than 
40 hours during any other week. (During the summer, students may work 40 hours or less regardless of class attend- 
ance.) 


Approved: 


Director of Student Financial Aids Handwritten Signature of Department 
Work Study Supervisor 


No student may be paid from Federal Work Study funds unless he has been found eligible for and assigned to a 
Work Study job by the Director of Student Financial Aids prior to the performance of any work. Any person who 
knowingly makes a false statement or a misrcpresentation on this form shall be subject to a fine ‘of not more than 
$10,000 or to imprisonment for not more than 5 years, or both, under provision of the United States Criminal Code. 


INSTRUCTIONS: 
1) First work week in month begins at 12:01 AM on the Saturday nearest the 25th of the previous month, and 
ends at 12:00 midnight on the Friday nearest the 25th of the month. 
2) Completed form must be submitted to Central Payroll Office on the first working day following the last day 
of the period reported. 
3) All employces must have two (2) copics of W-4 forms (Exemption Certificate) on file in the Central Pay- 
roll office. 


Figure 12.8 Time card. 
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The maintenance of a perpetual inventory is 
also part of a‘sound accounting program. Inven- 
tory procedures will also be found in chapter 17 — 
“Supplies and Equipment.” 

Regardless of the system used or the exact ac- 
counting procedures employed, the objectives 
should be: 


* To keep those who initiate, control, or make 
disbursements intormed of the status of the 
accounts from which payments will be made. 

* To provide accurate and clear records that 
can serve as the basis for audits. 

* To restrict expenditures to the income pro- 
vided. 

* To provide information on which to revise 
the current budget and prepare future bud- 
gets. 

* To provide students and others with infor- 
mation as to how moneys are being spent. 

* To protect those involved from charges of 
misuse of funds. 


No organization can afford to operate with 
slipshod or inadequate accounting procedures. 


Investing Surplus Moneys 


Few physical education and/or athletic de- 
partments have enough money to do the things 
they would like to do. And yet many of them are 
passing up opportunities to add to their income 
with very little additional effort. Almost all de- 
partments have working balances. Many have 
contingency funds. Football receipts, obtained in 
the fall, are often not used until April or May. 
Short-term savings accounts and some other 
forms of investments will earn interest or pay div- 
idends and, if good judgment is used, seldom lead 
to any loss of funds. 

In some institutions, money for new facilities is 
gathered over a period of years. Long-term sav- 
ings accounts that pay a higher rate of interest 
can be utilized under such circumstances. Every 
administrator should cultivate the friendship of 
trusted bankers and/or investment counselors 
who would be able to give sound advice on such 
matters. 

Investing in stocks and bonds is not a game for 
the novice. In some institutions where large 
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amounts of money are handled, there are in the 
business office investment experts. They can nor- 
mally be depended upon to give wise counsel 
with regard to these matters. Wherever substan- 
tial amounts of money are to be invested to pro- 
vide additional revenue, an investment committee 
should be established. In addition to the chair- 
person of the organizational unit to whom these 
funds belong, the committee should include 
knowledgeable members from the central busi- 
ness office, from the institution’s administrative 
units, and from experienced investment profes- 
sionals who are trustworthy and have the orga- 
nization’s interest at heart. 

| Soundly conceived and honestly conducted, 
an investment program can bring in a substantial 
amount of additional revenue with a minimum of 
cost and effort. 


Audits 


Every competent administrator will arrange for 
periodic financial audits. These should be re- 
quired at least annually but may be conducted 
without notice at any time. Audits are usually 
conducted (a) at the end of each fiscal year; 
(b) when there is a change in unit administrators 
or fiscal officers; (c) when any misuse of funds or 
false accounting is suspected; (d) when accounts 
cannot be made to balance. 

Audits should be made by competent, trained 
auditors not connected with or responsible to the 
unit concerned. A satisfactory audit brings peace 
of mind to those responsible, and regular audits 
do much to ensure sound financial practices and 
procedures. Regular and special audits are part of 
good budgetary practices. Many institutions 
maintain an internal auditor to assure proper pro- 
cedures and preparedness for external audits 


Computer Budgeting 

Edwin Long has described the experience of 
Phoenix Union High School with “budgeting 
through data processing” and has listed the ad- 
vantages as follows 


1. With the use of data processing, accuracy 
is increased and rors are more easily de- 
tected 


2. The forms utilized in budgeting are sim- 
pler and more easily understood. 

3. Budgeting through the use of data pro- 
cessing is economical of time and money. 
Implementation is faster and more im- 
mediate. 

4. There are by-products of the process that 
assist in other aspects of administration: 
a) Warehouse requisitions may be typed 

from the original budget. 

b) The production of a vendor requisi- 
tion in seven copies, all typed out 
ready for the signature of the origi- 
nator. 

c) The production of a purchase order 
accurately printed from the requisi- 
tion. 

d) The printing of a running inventory 
that can be used at the time the new 
budget is being prepared. 

5. Facilitates the making of large numbers of 
copies in a very short time and results in 
á saving of time. 

6. Enhances the ability to control the flow of 
requisitions, to separate them by sports, 
and to adjust requisitions before they go 
to purchasing. 

7. Increases the capability of making a com- 
posite budget for a.number of schools to 
compare them, and to detect errors.* 


Long concludes his article with the following 
paragraph: 
Our particular method has become so well liked 
in our school district that we are rapidly moving 
into it for all of the subject matter areas on a line 
budget basis, and | know it will become a 
standard procedure in our school district in 
Phoenix in the very near future 


This may well be the case for all larger schools 
and colleges in the very near future. 


Budgeting Systems 


Charles Avedisian has described a concept in 
budgeting labeled PPBS, “planning-program- 
ming-budgeting systems.” PPBS attempts to break 
away from traditional procedures that usually 


Figure 12.9 Scuba diving is fairly expensive but an excellent 
activity. Courtesy of Luther College. 


do not make clear the relationship of budget to 
program. The three basic elements of PPBS are: 
planning — establishing objectives; program- 
ming—combining activities and events to pro- 
duce distinguishable results; budgeting — allocating 
resources. 

In PPBS, school objectives are first identified. 
All activities are grouped into categories ac- 
cording to the objective to which they con- 
tribute. Goals are established and objectives 
presented in operational terms. Connections are 
made between input (things you buy) and output 
(hoped-for accomplishments). Operating ac- 
cording to PPBS, the program budget expresses 
the dollars in relation to the outputs, programs. 
Ina planning-programming-budgeting system, the 
focus is upon the outputs rather than inputs, upon 
what the program will do rather than upon the 
dollars with which to pay for it. PPBS is, according 
to its proponents, a more rational basis for the 
allocation of scarce resources among competing 
programs. PPBS emphasizes outputs, program 
activities, and accomplishments; long-range plan- 
ning, analytic evaluative tools, and economic ra- 
tionality are basic ingredients.° 
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Figure 12.10 The cost of varsity volleyball uniforms should 
be part of the athletic budget. Courtesy of South Dakota 
State University. 


PPBS, developed by the Rand Corporation, has 
been in use in industry and the Department of 
Defense for some time. It focuses on the out- 
comes of the operation rather than on expendi- 
tures. Those who must make decisions have 
considerable opportunity, under this plan, to ana- 
lyze costs and benefits, rates of return, and the 
achievement of goals. PPBS is worthy of careful 
consideration by those who administer programs 
of physical education and athletics. 


Suggestions and Guidelines 


1. Athletics and physical education,:as con- 
ducted in educational institutions, should 
contribute to the development of stu- 
dents. Educational funds should support 
such programs. Educational funds come 
from many sources, both public and pri- 
vate. Where sincerity, honesty, and eth- 
ical considerations hold sway and where 
the programs are designed and con- 
ducted to achieve educational goals, they 
have tremendous opportunities to con- 
tribute to the growth and maturation of 
students intellectually, physically, socially, 


and spiritually. 
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2. Those who furnish money for any enter- 


prise have the right to know how it is 
spent. Directors of physical education 
and/or athletics should not try to with- 
hold from the students, faculty, or the 
media the details of budget allocations for 
their activities. By the same token, tax- 
payers have the right to know how gov- 
ernmental moneys are expended. 


3. Funds for athletics should be budgeted 


and accounted for in essentially the same 
manner as moneys for other educational! 
programs of the institution. 


4. Financial mismanagement has caused 


many administrators to be severely cen- 
sored or even dismissed. Meticulous care 
in the management of funds is an effec- 
tive way to enhance the confidence others 
have in a director. Sound business prac- 
tices in all aspects of financial manage- 
ment should be the rule 


5. Discretionary funds made available to and 


in the control of the director of physical 
education and athletics will lend flexibility 
to the operation and can enhance the 
public relations efforts of the depart- 
mental staff members 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


. An annual report of all activities of the 


physical education and athletic depart- 
ment together with a financial statement 
will do much to interpret the program to 
superiors and to others who are inter- 
ested or involved. Such a report should 
be concise, descriptive, and objective. 


. The relationship between the objectives 


of the instructional program and the 
budget should be reflected in the control 
system. 


. Bucher says: 


The responsibility for fiscal management, 
although falling largely upon the shoulders of 
the administration, involves every person 
who is a member of the school staff, as well 
as the pupils themselves.” 


. The formulation and administration of a 


budget is a cooperative effort. All staff 
members should accept this concept and 
be prepared to assist in any way possible. 
All financial aid to athletes, except that 
which comes from the student's family, 
should be administered under the same 
regulations and the same procedures that 
apply to all other students. 

All scholarship awards to students should 
be accompanied by a statement in writing 
setting down the conditions of the award. 
The institution and the student should be 
held accountable for adhering to those 
conditions. 

Forthrightness and honesty in budget pro- 
posals is the most effective in the long run. 
“Padding” will soon be detected by an 
alert controller and may result in exagger- 
ated “cutting.” 

The amount of “outside” or noninstitu- 
tional funding of athletics is usually posi- 
tively correlated with the amount of 
control the donors expect to have. The 
greater the portion of outside funding, the 
greater the pressure for control by people 
and groups outside the institution. 

When “cost analysis” is used as a basis for 
the allocation of funds, care must be taken 
to analyze all factors. Cost per student or 
cost per credit can never be exactly the 
same for all subjects. Chemistry costs 


more than English; biology is more expen- 
sive than history; physical education and 
athletics are more expensive than some 
other subjects. If an educational program 
is worth offering.at all, it is worth what a 
good one costs. 


15. Budget proposals should be based in part ` 


on an inventory of equipment. Both the 
quality and the quantity on hand should 
be taken into account. 


16. Estimates of budget needs should not be 


based on the number of students cur- 
rently enrolled but on the best possible 
projection of the student enrollment for 
the next year. 


17. Budgets should contain a one-page sum- 


mary sheet of income and expenditures 
so that the total budget picture can be 
seen at a glance. 


18. The budget should be neither too rigid nor 


too flexible. The future can never be pre- 
dicted accurately — therefore the need for 
some flexibility. A budget with no re- 
stricting features is, obviously, worth- 
less— therefore a detailed “spelling out” 
of items and costs is called for. 


19. The financial operations and implications 


about all aspects of recruitment and fi- 
nancial aid to student-athletes are com- 
plex and far reaching. Those who coach 
and/or administer interscholastic or inter- 
collegiate athletics should become thor- 
oughly familiar with the rules and 
regulations of the National Federation of 
State High School Associations, the NCAA 
Manual, the regulations of NAIA, the AAU, 
and the Olympic Games. Coaches and 
athletic directors should be able to give 
sound and dependable advice to high 
school and college athletes about their 
future careers, particularly if a career in 
athletics is involved. 


20. When an administrator feels that a re- 


quest for a capital item is definitely worth- 
while and supported by sound rationale 
and the request is denied, every effort 
should be made to appeal the verdict and/ 
or to repeat the request at subsequent 
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budget presentations. A good motto in 
such situations is “persist, persist, and per- 
sist!” 

21. When a large and expensive item is 
needed — a set of roll-away bleachers, for 
example — an administrator should not be 
content with merely submitting a written 
request. This should be supported by per- 
sonal conferences with key personnel 
who make decisions about financial mat- 
ters. 


Summary 

To be successful, administrators of physical 
education and athletics must be competent and 
effective in the management of financial affairs. 
Sound administration of the budget, effective 
control of expenditures, imaginative search for 
additional sources of income, and proper ac- 
counting for all funds will mark those who are un- 
usually effective administrators. 

The steps in budgeting consist essentially of 
preparation, presentation, adoption, controlling, 
and evaluating. These processes are overlapping, 
continuous, and cyclic. They involve the entire 
physical education and athletic staff, appropriate 
members of the business office, and superior ad- 

ministrative officers. Eventually the budget re- 
quires the approval of the school board or the 
regents. 

The principal source of income will be insti- 
tutional funds, municipal, state, federal, or pri- 
vate. Student activity fees, gate receipts, 
guarantees, and concessions will typically furnish 
additional moneys. This will be supplemented by 
income from solicitations, special events, and 
grants from either foundations or the govern- 
ment. 

Sound accounting for all items of income and 
disbursements will furnish an indispensable per- 
manent record of transactions, a protection 
against possible charges of misuse of funds, a 
means of interpreting the program to students 
and other publics, an instrument for keeping those 
who manage moneys informed about the status 
of their accounts, and records that will serve as 
a basis for audits. 
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If surplus money accrues from any or all 
sources, it can produce additional income if 
soundly invested. It is recommended that an in- 
vestment committee of experienced, knowl- 
edgeable, and involved people be appointed. 
Contingency funds, surplus gate receipts, and 
special donations should be earning interest rather 
than lying dormant. Inexperienced persons should 
not invest public moneys without sound counsel. 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You have been director of health, physical ed- 
ucation, recreation, dance, and athletics as fol- 
lows: 


Magnolia High School (300 students) — 4 years 
Santonio High School (1,000 students) — 10 
years 
Plymouth High School (5,000 students) — 18 
years 


You have established ‘a reputation as an ex- 
cellent administrator and an especially compe- 
tent manager of financial resources. 

Foxboro High School (3,000 students) is en- 
countering one problem after another in ac- 
counting for athletic gate receipts, in administering 
the budget, and in the overexpenditure of funds. 
You have accepted an invitation to serve as a 
consultant for Foxboro High School and are 
charged with the responsibility of determining 
what is wrong. You have also been asked to make 
recommendations for the future. 


How would you proceed? What did you dis- 
cover? What did you recommend? 


Case No. 2 


Spring City College is to be opened one year 
from now. An enrollment of 3,000 students di- 
vided about evenly between men and women 
has been estimated. A complete program con- 
sisting of varsity athletics, intramurals, club sports, 
basic instruction, and an undergraduate physical 
education major is waved. By estimate, there will 


be 150 freshmen, 75 sophomores, 150 juniors, 
„and 50 seniors in the physical education major 
program. 

You have just accepted the position (starting 
immediately) of director of physical education and 
athletics. You have been asked to present a 
budget proposal for the entire operation (phys- 
ical education and athletics), and you have six 
months in which to prepare it. Complete justifi- 
cation for all requests is to be included. 


How would you proceed? What would be 
your budget proposal? 


Case No. 3 


You are coordinator of the physical education 
program at Bellingham Senior High School. For 
several years, a commercial laundry has provided 
towel and uniform laundry service for the stu- 
dents in physical education classes. The school has 
been paying for this service, but a decreasing tax 
base has forced the elimination of this service. 


What action would you recommend? What 
are the alternatives as you develop a course of 
action? What administrative principles are in- 
volved? 
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organizational 
structures and 
practices 


Both men and women have proven to be 
successful administrators, providing creative 
leadership in program development and 
organization. Arguments once used to justify 
sexual distinction are no longer valid in today’s 
liberated society. Organizational theory also tells 
us that administration is most effective when there 
is one individual holding final administrative 
authority, with subadministrators as needed.' 


eee 


The process of organizing was explained and 
some suggestions were presented in chapter 3. 
In the following sections, some theoretical as- 
pects of organizing will be discussed, compari- 
sons will be made, and organizational patterns will 
be suggested. 


Purposes of Education 


The best organization for any enterprise is the 
one that most nearly achieves its objectives and 
goals. In education, these are summarized in the 
following purposes: 


1. To assist individuals to develop in all di- 
mensions (intellectual, physical, emo- 
tional, and spiritual) so as to approach, as 
coel as humanly possible, their poten- 
tial. 

2. To enable individuals to better serve so- 
ciety and contribute constructively to the 
culture of which they are a part. 


Organization for Educational 
Institutions 


Because the objectives and purposes of phys- 
ical education and athletics differ from those of 
industry, the armed forces, and government, the 
methods of organization and management cannot 
be exactly the same. Administrative processes 
must be chosen to fit the goals of specific pro- 
grams. This is the essence of sound administra- 
tion. 

It must be recognized, however, that the most 
thorough and probing analyses of management 
have been completed in the field of business 
administration, political science, and the behav- 
ioral sciences. It would be shortsighted to over- 
look the many things that can be learned from 
these areas. Management is one of the important 
aspects of activity in any educational institution. 
The improvement of management is an impor- 
tant aim of this book. 

Differences between traditional and contem- 
porary, mechanistic and behavioristic, and formal 
and informal theories must be sorted out and 
analyzed. Many ideas derived from these dif- 
ferent approaches are sound arid suitable for the 
administration of physical education and ath- 
letics. Others are helpful only in other kinds of 
enterprises. 

Situations and environments in education itself 
also vary. Management in public schools differs 
from that in colleges. Universities with large en- 
rollments are faced with administrative problems 
that do not exist in small colleges. Department 
heads in elementary schools are faced with cir- 
cumstances quite different from those in sec- 
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ondary schools. The administrative structures of 
public schools in large cities are complex, while 
those in small town schools are quite simple. 


Organizational Tasks 


In any educational enterprise, energies must 
be mobilized, tasks must be assigned, the efforts 
of individuals and groups must be coordinated, 
resources must be efficiently and effectively uti- 
lized, working relationships must be indicated, and 
communications systems established. Where in- 
stitutions are large and the organization is com- 
plex, sections, departments, divisions, and other 
structural units must be formed, each with its 
special responsibilities. Knowledgeable individ- 
uals, committed to the goals of the specific insti- 
tution and its organizational unit, must be placed 
in leadership roles. Leaders must be stimulated 
and their tasks coordinated. 


Formal Organization 


In enterprises organized along strictly formal 
lines, one finds carefully developed organiza- 
tional charts, clear channels of communication, 
meticulously spelled-out duty assignments, a hi- 
erarchical arrangement of units and subunits, and 
a demarcation of “line” and “staff.” Individuals 
know exactly whom they report to and who re- 
ports to them. In a formal situation, the span of 
control is traditionally limited by a preconceived 
number (usually 5-7). According to newer ad- 
ministrative theory, the number of persons a given 
individual can effectively supervise depends upon 
the circumstances surrounding the specific situ- 
ation. 

Other characteristics of the formal organiza- 
tion include a logical or rational approach, em- 
phasis on task specialization, standard operating 
procedures, an orderly chain of command, and 
aunity of direction (each unit having a single spe- 
cialized task). A hierarchical organization with di- 
rection and control from the top is generally the 
scheme. 

The weaknesses of this type of organization 
are that the individuals involved have too little to 
say about the goals of the enterprise, the psy- 
chological needs of the employees are satisfied 
only incidentally, and personal and‘individual as- 
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pirations leading to self-realization are given in- 
adequate consideration. Other characteristics that 
have been decried are the isolation of groups, the 
inadequacy of communication channels, and the 
lack of motivation to be creative. 


Informal Organization 


Authoritative organizations in which decisions 
are made at the top are often contrasted with 
participative organizations in which decisions are 
made widely throughout the institution. Manage- 
ment scholars have found that as one moves on 
the continuum from the exploitive, authoritative 
type of management to the participative type 
there is a greater feeling of dignity and worth, 
more enthusiasm for the goals of the organiza- 
tion, and increased motivation to produce. There 
also tends to be better communication in all di- 
rections, a greater sense of responsibility, more 
cooperative attitudes among individuals and 
groups, and a closer feeling between subordi- 
nates and superiors. 

There is also a heightened awareness of the 
organization’s problems, more teamwork, and 
increased congruency between personal aspira- 
tions and organizational objectives. 

In the systems approach, the institution and its 
organzational units form a network of subsys- 
tems. The accomplishment of the mission is em- 
phasized, but human relationships also assume a 
great deal of importance. The leader knows ex- 
actly what each person and each group should 
be doing and how to stimulate them to do it. He/ 
she acts as a Catalyst and assists the group to 
achieve its goals with a minimum of lost motion. 
At the same time this is being done, the admin- 
istrator and all the group members must try to 
build a social structure to meet the needs of the 


people. 


Organizational Development (OD) 


Regardless of how well planners have planned 
and organizers have organized in an educational 
institution, problems spring up and equipment 
wears out. Feedback systems don’t work, staff 
members get balky, communications remain un- 
dear, students rebel, supplies fail to arrive, and 
funds run out 


Organizational development is a system that 
is organized to remedy the situation. When called 
upon, OD will check on the group’s goal setting, 
try to improve the feedback systems, review 
teacher performances, examine the organiza- 
tional structure, and study the students’ com- 
plaints. If executives sense a lack of support by 
the governing board, increased difficulty in raising 
necessary funds, fewer faculty members who are 
willing to accept administrative positions, and/or 
a substantial decline in applications for admission, 
it is time to examine the program in depth. 

When an OD team is employed as a trouble- 
shooter, they will try to discover what causes the 
various problems and what remedies are pres- 
ently being applied. They will examine objectives 
and goals and will compare current achieve- 
ments with the planned results. They will rec- 
ommend personnel changes, improvements in 
goals, advancement in methods and equipment, 
and anything else that would better the entire sit- 
uation. 


Management Development (MD) 


Management development is a system that has 
as its goal the improvement of human resources 
so that the maximum resulting contributions 
occur. The emphasis is generally on assisting the 
administrators to improve their ability to manage 
and lead. They will be asked to attend work- 
shops, participate in in-house management de- 
velopment programs, simulate decision makers in 
role-playing exercises, and take part in job rota- 
tion with experienced administrators. 


Organizing Physical Education 
and Athletic Programs 


As stated previously, it is not necessary to cat- 
egorize an administrative plan by any specific 
name. The important thing is to utilize sound ad- 
ministrative principles and practices that are ap- 
propriate to the organization, prove effective in 
achieving the goals, and utilize methods of lead- 
ership for the self-realization of staff members and 
students alike. Such principles and practices may 
be drawn from widely divergent sources. Good 
administrators will be conversant with a variety 
of methods and procedures and will utilize those 


that they and concerned staff members judge to 
be the most effective: in specific situations, Ap- 
propriate attention will then be given to fruitful 
grouping of individuals, efficient use of all re- 
sources, careful selection of personnel, the as- 
signment of challenging tasks, the development 
of inspiring leaders, and the use of intrinsic as well 
as extrinsic motivational means. 


Organizational Charts 


Roger Wiley has listed the following steps in 
the preparation of organizational charts: 


1. Identify goals and objectives of organization. 

2. Group the goals and objectives of the 
organization into functional units. 

3. Form the identified functional groups into 
departmental units, 

4. Sketch a basic model of the organization and 
give it a trial run. 

5. Revise the original model according to the 
input received from the trial run. . 

6. Evaluate the final design by assigning to each 
of the functional groups and levels the names 
of all individuals who work within the 
organization.’ 


TRADITIONAL FORMAL ORGANIZATION 


Let us assume a hypothetical case. A state col- 
lege has recently been established and is in the 
organizational stage. The board of trustees and 
the president have agreed that as one of the or- 
ganizational subdivisions there should be a school 
of health, physical education, recreation, dance, 
and athletics and that a dean should be its chief 
adminis: ative officer. The president has asked the 
dear for arr organizational plan including a chart 
depicting relationships. What are the possibilities, 
and how should the dean proceed? 

In collaboration with the academic dean and 
a few key staff members who have already been 
employed, it is agreed that the objectives, as far 
as program is concerned, will be essentially the 
following: 


1. To teach physical education including 
dance to all undergraduate students. 

2. To prepare teachers of physical educa- 
tion and dance for the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college levels. 

3. To prepare school health education spe- 
cialists. 
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4. To teach dance as a performing art for 
those desiring that specialization. 

5. To prepare recreation directors and play- 
ground leaders. 

6. To conduct an intramural program for 
“men and women. 

7. To provide an intercollegiate athletic pro- 
gram for men and women. 

8. To administer a graduate program leading 
to the master’s and doctor’s degrees. 

9. To provide a program of adapted and de- 
velopmental activities for the handi- 
capped students. 


Functional units to achieve these objectives 
could then be labeled physical education, teacher 
education, health education, dance, recreation 
education, intramural athletics, intercollegiate 
athletics, graduate program, and adapted phys- 
ical education. 

The next step would be to construct a model. 
Such a model, using the traditional formal orga- 
nizational chart, is presented in figure 13.1. 


INFORMAL ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Recent administrative theory stresses the fact 
that both among individuals and among groups 
many more relationships exist than can be por- 


ASS'T DEAN — ASS'T DEAN — 
PROGRAM PERSONNEL 


R 


PHYSICAL HEALTH RECREATION 
EDUCATION | | EDUCATION EDUCATION 


F 


SCHOOL OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
RECREATION AND ATHLETICS 


TEACHER GRADUATE 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


trayed on a formal organizational chart. Studies 
of group dynamics have shown that such rela- 
tionships can be extremely significant to the lead- 
ership and operation of an institution. Contacts 
between influential individuals are made over 
cups of coffee, during golf games, while out 
fishing, and while traveling together to conven- 
tions. Relationships among groups are initiated 
and fostered at parties, banquets, civic meetings, 
and social functions. Individuals are influenced in 
their thinking during conversations while working. 
The proximity of offices and working stations 
should be recognized as having an influence on 
group decisions. 

In athletics, members of each coaching group 
(football, baseball, track, soccer, swimming, etc.) 
work intensely with each other and share many 
experiences. A department of physical education 
may have within it coaching groups meeting with 
the athletic director, health education teachers 
meeting with one another, a curriculum com- 
mittee meeting with the department director, and 
drama, music, dance, and art teachers meeting 
jointly to’ plan a production. The conversations 
that ensue, the opinions expressed, and the in- 
formation exchanged can do much to influence 
decisions made at the next departmental staff 
meeting. 


be eee a T DEAN — whey eee | T DEAN — 
be eee a whey eee | & FISCAL 


R 


ADAPTED INTRA- INTERCOL- 
PHYSICAL MURAL LEGIATE 
EDUCATION | | ATHLETICS | | ATHLETICS 


Figure 13.1 Organizational chart of a hypothetical school of 
health, physical education, recreation, dance, and athletics 
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Note the straight lines depicting channets of authority and 
Commuracation. 


Newman, Summer, and Warren indicate that 
an institution contains smaller worlds inside larger 
worlds, all revolving in and around each other and 
having an influence on the total world. Such in- 
terrelationships are depicted, schematically in 
figure 13.2. 

In physical education and athletics, there also 
exist such worlds. Figure 13.3 portrays possible 


Figure 13.2 A company is made up of many worlds — not 
merely those that revolve around the formal organization 
but also small informal social groups whose membership 
and spheres of interest overlap and, often, exist beyond the 
confines of the firm. From Newman, Summer, and Warren, 
The Process of Management: Concepts, Behavior and 
Practice, 2d ed, © 1967, p. 180. Reprinted by permission of 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 
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Figure 13.3 Informal organization chart of physical interests and/or sheer physical proximity may have similar 
education. Depicted here are the different worlds that relationships. Notice the overlapping of the different 
revolve around each other in formal organizations. Informal worlds. Much more overlapping than can be portrayed in a 
social groups that form naturally because of their special two-dimensional drawing actually exists. 
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Figure 13.4 Overlapping relationships. A hierarchical 
arrangement with a number of individuals being a part of 
more than one unit and the units being part of the whole 
The entire organization is under the umbrella of health, 
physical education, and recreation. The individual 
departments each serve as an umbrella for the programs 
under their jurisdictions. Programs are coordinated by 


relationships. The successful administrator will 
observe these carefully, seek to understand the 
8roup dynamics involved, utilize them to further 
the goals of the organization, and foster those that 
are constructive and helpful. 

Communication is enhanced in informal or- 
ganizations by the overlapping that exists when 
individuals are members of more than one unit in 
the organization. In industry, this has been termed 
the “linking-pin’ theory of organization and has 
implications for the organizational structure. In 
physical education and athletics, it is common 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND 
RECREATION 


EDUCATION 


f N—Umbrella 


“linking pins” who are involved with two programs. 
Individuals serving as linking pins in two departments serve 
in liaison capacities between them. Chairpersons in the 
departments serve as linking pins coordinating the 
department activities with the division of health, physical 
education, and recreation 


practice to put some coaches on the curriculum 
committee, academic faculty members on the 
athletic committee, physical education teachers 
on the graduate council, skills teachers on the stu- 
dent progress committee, and representatives 
from each subunit concerned on a gymnasium 
task force. Many other “cross-unit” appoint- 
ments may be made, facilitating better commu- 
nication (fig. 13.4). 


CIRCULAR ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 


With the emphasis on less autocracy and more 
democratic group participation, there has been 
considerable experimentation with circular charts. 


COMMUNITY 


COMMUNITY 


Figure 13.5 Circular organization chart — health, physical 
education, recreation, and athletics in a city school system. 


Circular charts display a flair for the unique, yet 
have a place in the organization that wishes to 
play down the “above and below” feeling that 
people get from other charts. Some claim that 
Circular charts do a better job of showing 
positional relationships and presenting a picture of 
a tightly unified body. They do provide the reader 
with the opportunity to view them from any side 
and to understand how the lines of authority 
flow.* 


SHS + senior high school; JHS — junior high school; E — 
elementary school. 


A circular organizational chart presenting the 
relationships in a department of health, physical 
education, and recreation in a city school system 
is depicted in figure 13.5. The community is at 
both the center and the outer fringe of the chart. 
The position at the center illustrates that the com- 
munity is the ultimate authority and all school of- 
ficials are responsible to it. The position in the 
outer ring indicates that the community is also the 
consumer and that the product consists of the 
education that is furnished the children. 
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Figure 13.6 An organizational structure where all 
departments are equally “distant” from the administrator. 


Recreation 


Line and Staff Functions 


Whether or not it is clearly spelled out, most 
organizations will distinguish between line and 
staff functions. Those responsible for line. func- 
tions will fall in the direct line of command in the 
organizational chart and will be responsible for 
the completion of a task. Those with staff func- 


tions will basically provide information and serve 


in an advisory capacity. 
There are many styles of leadership and usu- 
ally a number of possible organizational struc- 
‘tures. The style of leadership should be 
appropriate to the personality of the leader, the 
problems to be solved, the goals to be attained, 
and the resources at hand. A given leader may 
feel that the participatory approach is needed for 
some decisions, whereas the autocratic style of 
administration is necessary in other situations. 
Cooper has expressed it this way: 


The appropriate type of administrative reaction 
demands creative judgment — the ability to 
produce in a constructive way a totally new 
environment for each situation, an environment 
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that is conducive to favorable and harmonious 
settlement of each problem, In a sense the 
participants are members of an orchestra and the 
administrator is the conductor blending all 
instruments into melodious sound.* 


Flexibility vs. Structure 


As Ted Engstrom points out, there is far from 
unanimity about the optimal degree of structure 
in an organization. In academic circles, there are 
many who support informality in organizational 
relationships and who maintain that too much 
structure inhibits flexibility’ Others support an 
organization that clearly delineates lines of au- 
thority and responsibility. In an emergency situ- 
ation or in other instances where immediate 
action is essential, it is particularly important that 
the individual in charge be identified and that each 
function be the responsibility of a designated 
leader. 

Engstrom emphasizes a job description of the 
leader as the initial step in organizing. When 
leaclers understand what they are expected to do, 
they can then assemble the needed resources and 
organize them for action 


The coordinated team approach, in which 
problem-solving teams at each level of the or- 
ganization meet periodically, can strengthen an 
enterprise. This plan improves communication, 
stimulates creativity, facilitates decision making, 
and provides for greater participation in policy 
making and governance. 


Effective Delegation 


Delegation is one of the important aspects of 
administration. One of the most detrimental 
practices sometimes found among directors and 
managers is their failure to delegate. As organi- 
zations grow, there crops up reluctance on the 
part of administrators to divest themselves of au- 
thority. Duties and tasks keep piling up until ex- 
ecutives find themselves completely over- 
burdened with responsibilities, which should have 
been delegated long before. 

Delegation consists of assignment of duties or 
functions, granting of authority to make deci- 
sions, and acceptance of responsibilities by those 
to whom duties and functions have been dele- 
gated. 

The director of athletics may delegate to the 
football coach the authority to arrange transpor- 
tation for the team when they play away from 
home. The football coach must accept the re- 
sponsibility for checking on the quality of service, 
arranging departure times, and agreeing on the 
cost of the buses or cars. The coach must alsó be 
concerned about the safety and insurance cov- 
erage of team members as they travel. 

A dean of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation may delegate to the director of physical 
education the responsibility for the scheduling and 
conduct of all classes in that department. The 
physical education director in turn can delegate 
to the bowling instructor the function of selecting 
a bowling alley, making transportation arrange- 
ments, and negotiating the financial arrange- 
ments. The bowling teacher may then delegate 
to a teaching aide the responsibility for accurately 
recording and averaging all scores so they can be 
considered in assigning the final grade. 

At each step of the way, the authority dele- 
gated should be sufficient to accomplish the task 
assigned. Responsibility and authority should be 
commensurate. While executives may delegate 


authority and assign responsibility, they do not 
thereby relieve themselves of that burden. Any 
person who has been appointed as the admin- 
istrative head of an organizational unit retains the 
overall responsibility for the. accomplishments and 
failures of that unit regardless of any delegation 
that may occur. 

The delegation of general functions is to be 
preferred over the assignment of details or highly 
specific duties. To accept responsibility for an 
aspect of an operation is challenging and stimu- 
lating. To delegate small tasks, little by little, can 
be both inefficient and demeaning. 

Assignments of duties and responsibilities must 
be clear-cut and definite. Each person involved 
should know the bounds of the assignment. All 
should understand clearly the nature of their task 
and know whom they are responsible to. For any 
but minor assignments, it is best to spell out the 
charge in written form. 


Committees, Commissions, and Task Forces 


_ Itis seldom possible to plan and organize a de- 
partment so there is adequate provision for all 
tasks and functions. To knit together all parts of 
an organization and to take care of specific tasks 
and incidental jobs for which there has been no 
advance planning, committees, commissions, and 
task forces can be very helpful and are often nec- 
essary. 


COMMITTEES 


A group of people formed to handle a specific 
function or complete a particular task is a com- 
mittee. Members may be appointed by an ex- 
ecutive, established as part of the organization, 
or formed by group consensus. Committees are 
useful to: 


« Gather information (fact-finding) 

« Assist in decision making 

* Provide representation 

* Aid in implementation 

* Provide a team of workers 

* Advise on a course of action 

* Test ideas; provide a sounding board 
* Pass along important information 

+ Draft policies 

* Plan programs 
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e Gain support 

e Spread the responsibility 

Bury an issue 

e Gain time 

e Provide a communications link 
+ Improve motivation 


Types of committees are standing (relatively 
permanent), temporary (ad hoc), rotating (per- 
sonnel changes systematically and periodically), 
and special (various unexpected situations or 
functions). ; 

Typical standing committees are: 


e Curriculum 

* Personnel 

e Facility management 
e Health 

* Eligibility 

e Student appraisal 

* Social 

e Research 


Ad hoc-committees might be appointed to do the 
following: 


* Investigate an accident. 

e Plan a program. 

* Plan a workshop. 

* Write a report. 

* Revise a policy. 

* Recommend appointment of a new staff 
member. 


COMMISSIONS 


Commissions are usually larger than commit- 
tees and generally rather permanent in nature. 
Typical commissions might be: 


e Academic Affairs commission 
+ Public Relations commission 
« Business Affairs commission 
« Student Affairs commission 


Commissions are usually representative. Stu- 
dents and faculty from throughout the institution 
might be appointed to serve on a commission. As 
such, commissions are usually quite influential and 
prestigious. They can be invaluable in any rea- 
sonably large organization. Routine business ap- 
propriate to the commission will automatically be 
referred to it and acted upon by it. Commissions 
usually meet regularly on an established schedule. 
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TASK FORCES 


Ad hocin nature, and as the name implies, task 
forces are usually set up to accomplish one spe- 
cific task. Task forces might be established to do 
the following: 


e Plan a gymnasium. 

* Raise money for a specific project. 

e Plan a centennial celebration. 

e Publicize an unusually large athletic event 
(e.g., the Olympics). 

e Increase enroilment. 

e Gain alumni support. 


DISADVANTAGES OF COMMITTEES, COMMISSIONS, 
AND TASK FORCES 


Appointed groups such as those discussed are 
not without their disadvantages. The most 
common disadvantages are (1) they are costly of 
human time and therefore expensive for the in- 
stitution; (2) they often produce unnecessary 
delay — executive decisions are much faster; (3) if 
they are created but not used the effects can be 
damaging. No one wishes to be a part of such a 
unit and then find that it has neither a meaningful 
mission nor any accomplishments. 

There are also instances when such groups are 
counterproductive. If attendance is required at a 
meeting where the subjects to be discussed have 
little or nothing to do with the job responsibility 
of certain members, those members will be irri- 
tated and upset. 

Sometimes a group meeting is used to pass on 
information that needs no explanation and that 
can better be accomplished by a written memo. 
This, too, can be annoying. 

Another possibility is a committee meeting in 
which one or two strong-willed individuals dom- 
inate the discussion and the action on important 
decisions. This, too, may be counterproductive. 


ADVANTAGES OF COMMITTEES, COMMISSIONS, 
AND TASK FORCES 


There are many advantages that can be 
pointed out. These meetings can be an excellent 
means to assist in the making of an important de- 
cision. In some instances the decision may not be 
made, but the meeting has served as a sounding 
board for further discussion and action. 


Such meetings can often serve to knit to- 
gether parts of a faculty or at least to get them 
acquainted with one another. Often the pres- 
ence of many persons with varied backgrounds 
can not only make important contributions to the 
solution of knotty problems but also share the re- 
sponsibility for bad decisions. If nothing else, the 
meeting may help those attending to understand 
the reasoning behind certain important decisions. 

In some meetings, the participants develop a 
proprietary interest in an action and want to see 
it implemented effectively. This can be an impor- 
tant step. 

A meeting can be valuable for brainstorming 
before an important decision is made, it can bring 
about the acceptance of new ideas, or it may 
bring about the acceptance of certain tasks. In any 
event, such meetings can be helpful in accom- 
plishing a worthwhile objective. 


GENERAL HINTS 


An administrator responsible for the establish- 
ment of working groups should be mindful of the 
following: 


+ Committees, commissions, and task forces 
are usually no better than the chairperson. It 
takes time to plan a good agenda, it takes 
patience, drive, and energy to accomplish 
something. It takes “know-how” to run a 
good meeting. 

Recommendations produced by such groups 
must be given serious consideration. To 
spend a great deal of time and effort as a 
committee member to present a good rec- 
ommendation and then find that it is given 
little consideration by the administrator is 
frustrating, to say the least. 

Ad hoc committees and task forces should 
set deadlines. Though they may need sub- 
sequent adjustment, deadlines are neces- 
sary if something is to be accomplished. 
There should be an operating code for com- 
missions and standing committees. Conti- 
nuity and efficiency will not be maintained 
without it. 

Overdecentralization, with a resulting diver- 
sion of energies, can be wasteful and detri- 
mental to the overall effort. Good faculty 
members generally dislike “spreading them- 
selves too thin.” 


+ To facilitate long-term planning by faculty 
groups, some secretarial and staff work must 
be provided. Members cannot be expected 
to give of their time and energies to assume 
administrative details. 

Advance preparation for meetings is essen- 
tial if goals are to be achieved. 

Care must be exercised to see that all mem- 
bers of the group have an opportunity to 
express themselves. Chairpersons must pre- 
vent one or two members from monopo- 
lizing meetings. 

It is the administrator’s responsibility to see 
that committees, task forces, and commis- 
sions understand their responsibilities. A 
written charge is desirable except on small 
short-term committees. s 


Classifying Physical Activity Experiences 


Physical education means many different things 
to many different people. Physical education takes 
place when activities are consciously planned, as, 
well as through experiences which occur spon- 
taneously. Many different kinds of change are 
wrought in individuals as a result of their move- 
ment experiences. Changes can affect one or 
more dimensions of a person—the intellectual, 
physical, social, emotional, or spiritual. Changes 
that occur in an individual through the medium 
of physical activity or as he/she learns about 
movement are physical education. 

Physical education can be classified in several 
ways. Three of these are according to educa- 
tional levels, according to the setting in which it 
occurs, and according to the names attached to 
it. Using these classification schemes we have the 
following: 


ACCORDING TO EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


* Preschool 

* Kindergarten 

* Elementary 

* Middle school 

e Junior high school 

* Secondary (high school) 
+ College and university 
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ACCORDING TO SETTING 


* The home 

* Schools and colleges 

* Social agencies 

e Churches _ 

e Camps ` 

* Parks and playgrounds 
* Nationalforests ` 

ë Athletic clubs 

e Hospitals 

* Institutions for the elderly 
e Industry | 

* Military establishments 
e Penal institutions 


* Space 
ACCORDING TO LABEL 


* Physical culture 

e Physical training 
Physical fitness 

* Sports education 
Kinesiology 

* Recreation 

e Athletics 

e Movement education 
* Physical education 


Because this is essentially a text for those con- 
templating careers in teaching, coaching, or rec- 
teational leadership, we will in future discussions 
be mostly concerned with the classification ac- 
cording to educational level. (Activities are listed 
and classified in greater detail in chapter 4, “Phys- 
ical Education Programs.’’) 


Organizational Concepts, Practices, 
and Guidelines 


It becomes obvious, as one observes the 
complexity of physical education, that consider- 
able organization of several kinds is necessary to 
prevent it from becoming too chaotic. Some or- 
ganizational concepts and practices, with which 
every physical education administrator should be 
familiar, are: 


* Scheduling procedures and principles 

+ Management and scheduling of facilities 
* Planning for classes 

* Assigning teaching and other duties 
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* Class management and teaching methods 
* Use of student leaders 

* Utilization of paraprofessionals 
* Classification of students 

« Individualization of instruction 
* Class size 

* Group dynamics 

* Audiovisual aids 

* Safety precautions 

+ Distributed or mass activity 

* Attendance, tardiness, excuses 
* Appropriate attire 

¢ Showers and dressing 

+ Management of equipment 
Evaluation and grading 


Scheduling Procedures and Principles 


Coordination and cooperation between ad- 
ministrators of physical education on the one hand 
and principals and/or registrars on the other are 
absolutely essential. Those responsible for the 
overall scheduling of classes in schools and col- 
leges (principals and registrars) often understand 
too little of the problems involved in arranging 
physical education classes for the greatest benefit 
to the largest number. Conversely, administrators 
of physical education need to increase their 
awareness of the problems involved in arranging 
complete schedules for all students. This cannot 
be accomplished unless all concerned meet to- 
gether and arrive at a consensus concerning the 
details of scheduling physical education. Factors 
to be considered are: 


1. The availability of qualified staff members. 

2. The number of students at each educa- 
tional level who must be served. 

3. The number and kind of teaching stations 
available. 

4. The influence of local climate on physical 
education activities. 

5. The physical education offerings that have 
been planned. 

6. The time allotment necessary for each ac- 
tivity. 

7. The facilities and staff needed for the in- 
terschool or intercollegiate athletic pro- 
grams. 

8. The facilities and staff needed for the in- 
tramural athletic program. 


Figure 13.7 It takes a great deal of organization to stage a 
physical education demonstration, Courtesy of Sioux Falls 
Public Schools. 


In many instances, physical education classes 
are the last to be scheduled. This is a serious mis- 
take. The nature of physical education activities 
requires special time allotments, facilities, and 
equipment. 

At the elementary level, the classroom teacher 
and the supervisor of elementary physical edu- 
cation should confer about schedules. In many 
places, the homeroom teacher has the respon- 
sibility of providing physical education instruction 
for all of the students in that room. In a number 
of schools, the nongraded program is now being 
utilized. In any event, the physical education 
teacher or administrator must cooperate closely 
with the homeroom teacher in working out de- 
tails if suitable schedules are to materialize. 

Daily periods of forty minutes of activity are 
recommended as a minimum at the elementary 
level. Where flexible scheduling is the pattern, the 
length of period each day will largely depend on 
the nature of the activity. In elementary schools 
where most of the physical education is taught 


by the classroom teacher and only occasionally 
by a physical education specialist, the schedule 
should be carefully prearranged, and meetings to 
discuss details should be held weekly. 

At the junior and senior high school levels, 
there is more departmentalization and flexibility 
in scheduling. Every pupil generally has a different 
teacher for each subject, and the preparation of 
the official schedule is the responsibility of the 
principal. Coordination between the principal and 
the director of physical education is again nec- 
essary if physical education is to assume its rightful 
place among the educational offerings. 

While it is strongly recommended that all stu- 
dents in the junior and senior high schools be 
scheduled for physical education, teachers must 
also be prepared to deal with situations where 
physical education is on an elective basis. In either 
case, course offerings should be presented as in- 
dividual activity units and not as classes labeled 
Gym |, Gym Il, etc. 
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College and university physical education 
should be scheduled cooperatively with the reg- 
istrar. Courses should be listed just as in any other 
field. Advisors should be provided by the phys- 
ical education department for the basic instruc- 
tion courses at the time of registration. 

For students majoring in physical education, 
program advisors should be assigned to each in- 
dividual. Such advisors should keep a complete 
file on every major student. The file should con- 
tain test results, summaries of conferences, and 
a careful record of the student's progress toward 
the completion of graduation requirements. Per- 
sonal conferences, in which the student's 
schedule for the following term is worked out, 
should be arranged well in advance of official 
registration. 


Flexibie Scheduling 


It is believed by many that better education 
results when the length of class periods and the 
time of the day for each class can be varied from 
day to day and week to week. The rationale is 
that some units of instruction take less time than 
others, that different methods and subjects re- 
quire different units of time, and that it is not fair 
to all concerned to have the same subject sched- 
uled at the most favorable time day after day. 

In flexible scheduling, there may be sixteen or 
more modules (units of time) each day. Assuming 
that each module is fifteen minutes in length, a 
physical education class could be scheduled for 
six modules on one day, four modules on an- 
other, only two on a third, and so on. 

Flexible scheduling provides the following 
possibilities and advantages: 


1. A rock-climbing or riding class might be 
scheduled for three hours (twelve mod- 
ules) on one day. 

2. An instructional lecture on posture and 
body mechanics might be scheduled in an 
auditorium for thirty minutes (two mod- 
ules). 

3. A testing program might be completed in 
two hours (eight modules). 

4. Two or three students working on a phys- 
ical education project under the contract 
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plan would be able to adjust the number 
of modules needed from day to day. 

5. Team teaching is more feasible with flex- 
ible scheduling. Teachers can combine 
classes for certain units and thus utilize 
their specialities to greater advantage. 

6. Flexible scheduling provides more oppor- 
tunities for innovation, resulting in greater 
freedom of choice and more relevance in 
courses for the students. The provision of 
student-centered classes, individualized 
according to the needs and interests of 
students, is the goal. 

7. Students can be given more responsibility 
for the planning and conduct of their 
classes and for their own progress. 


In some instances, however, flexible sched- 
uling has led to less identification of teacher re- 
sponsibility, a more chaotic atmosphere, and 
greater disregard for care of equipment and 
maintenance of facilities. This has been accom- 
panied by a decrease in the commitment of some 
teachers to the program. 


Some Basic Principles of Scheduling 


Good scheduling includes adherence to the 
following basic principles: 


1. The nature and needs of every child and 
adult enrolled in the school should be 
considered. 

2. Attention should be given to long-term 
scheduling (one-year basis), advance 
scheduling (term basis), and immediate 
scheduling (beginning of a term). 

3. Advisors and counselors should be trained 
for their scheduling responsibilities and 
should accept these as important and 
meaningful. 

4. Attention should be given to state laws 
and regulations and to the recommen- 
dations of professional organizations as 
well. 

5. Homogeneous grouping with appropriate 
allowance for mainstreaming is theoreti- 
cally advantageous. To the degree that it 
is feasible, classification on the basis of 
physiological age, motor Capacity, size, 
and skill is recommended. 


Figure 13.8 Modern facilities do much to facilitate 
scheduling. Courtesy of Wayne State University. 


6. In large schools with adequate staff and 
facilities, all members of a grade or class 
may be scheduled at one time and the 
grouping for instruction handled by the 
physical education staff. 

7. The frequency of the class meetings and 
the length of the periods should be de- 
termined on the basis of the aims and ob- 
jectives. For instance: 

a) Where physical fitness is the most im- 
portant goal, classes should meet daily. 

b) Where learning to climb mountains is 
the aim, a class could meet weekly. 

c) When movement education is the ac- 
tivity and perceptual-motor develop- 
ment the aim, daily thirty-minute 
classes are recommended, 

d) When tournaments in team sports are 
the scheduled activity, two-hour pe- 
riods three times per week might be 
the best arrangement. 

e) In classes where a good deal of time 
is needed for dressing (e.g., football), 
peos should be at least two hours 

g: 

8. Class size should be limited to the number 
that can be adequately taught by the 
qualified teachers available. A single 
teacher can seldom be effective with more 
than thirty students. This figure will vary 
with the nature of the activity. 


Management and Scheduling of Facilities 


Every physical education class needs a teaching 
station suitable for the activity of the day. Where 
facilities are inadequate, the program will ob- 
viously be limited. Imaginative scheduling, a co- 
operative staff, and careful coordination can, 
however, do a great deal to alleviate a bad situ- 
ation. Where teaching stations are plentiful and 
the staff is adequate, the scheduling and man- 
agement of facilities, while not so difficult, is still 
quite complex. In any situation, it becomes a 
major administrative responsibility. 

Large institutions may designate one of their 
physical education staff members as manager of 
equipment and facilities. This person will then be 
responsible for scheduling, maintaining, planning, 
and supervising facilities. Where there are teacher 
education programs, he or she might also teach 
a course in the maintenance and construction of 
physical education plants. 

Steps in scheduling athletic and physical edu- 
cation facilities are: 

* Preparing and maintaining a list of all indoor 
and outdoor facilities available to the insti- 
tution. 

* Indicating priorities for each facility. In some 
instances, athletic events may take priority 
over classes during certain periods of the 
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day. In general, however, the priorities are 
listed in approximately the following se- 
quence: 
a) Regularly scheduled classes 
b) Regularly scheduled athletic events 
c) Varsity practices 
d) Intramural athletics 
e) Free play ‘faculty and students) 
f) Community use 
* Listing classes to be taught and the size and 
type of facility needed for each. 
* Fitting classes into the available facilities. 
* Adjusting class schedules where necessary. 


Each of the facilities would, in most situations, 
have a different order of priorities. The purpose 
for which the facility was constructed, the type 
of teaching stations it contained, and the char- 
acter of the institution would be among the de- 
termining factors. 

Some suggested guidelines for the protection 
of facilities and scheduling of activities are: 


e Facilities for individual and dual sports must 
be carefully controlled. Sign-up sheets for 
tennis courts, handball courts, squash courts, 
and similar facilities should be utilized, and a 
time limit established for each group of par- 
ticipants. 

* The weight room should be scheduled first 
for classes and then opened for general use 
at other hours. A supervisor who is knowl- 
edgeable about safety procedures and haz- 
ards should be in charge during all periods 
when the room is open for general use. 

« A staff member, graduate student, or para- 
professional should be in charge of facilities 
and equipment when they are utilized for 
free play. 

¢ One or more staff members should be 
present and in charge of the facilities when- 
ever they are used for community activities. 

* Police protection should be provided when- 
ever spectators are expected at events in 
these facilities. 

* Rules regarding footwear, traffic control, and 
other regulations to protect surfaces and 
prevent vandalism are necessary if facilities 
are to be properly maintained. 
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* Only those who really need keys to fields, 
swimming pools, buildings, and rooms should 
have them. All keys should be checked out 
and in. Meticulous control of keys and locks 
is necessary. Keys, for the pool do not give 
the holders protection for swimming. Life- 
guards must be provided for them also. 
There should be regular systematic safety 
checks of all playground and athletic equip- 
ment. Such checks should be made by qual- 
ified and authorized individuals if legal liability 
is to be avoided. 

There should be some provision for rainy- 
day facilities when classes scheduled out- 
doors are forced inside. Large classrooms, 
lecture rooms, hallways, and gymnasiums 
can be utilized when not otherwise sched- 
uled. Provision for rainy days should be made 
in advance and not when the class is sched- 
uled to meet. 

(See also chapter 20.) 


Summary 


Goal-centered organizing occurs at all levels 
of education. The basic purposes of all educa- 
tional institutions are to assist students to develop 
in all dimensions and to enable individuals to serve 
society as fully as possible. 

Because different enterprises have different 
goals and objectives, the methods and processes 
of administration that apply will also vary. The size 
of the institution, the philosophy of the directors, 
the general character of the student body, and 
the resources available must be considered when 
selecting the administrative and organizational 
tactics to be used. 

In enterprises organized along formal lines, one 
will find organizational charts, carefully spelled-out 
duty assignments, a hierarchical arrangement of 
units and subunits, and a demarcation of “line” 
and “staff.” There will also be emphasis on task 
specialization, standard operating procedures, an 
orderly chain of command, and a logical ap- 
proach to problem solving. The principal weak- 
nesses are the lack of participation on the part of 
the members and the scarcity of consideration for 
their advancement and self-concept. 


Where informal and participative organization 
is the mode of operation, there is a greater feeling 
of self-worth, more enthusiasm for the goals of 
the organization, and a closer feeling between 
executives and their subordinates. 

Organizational development (OD) is a system 
to remedy a situation needing assistance. When 
called upon, OD will check the operation of 
equipment, review teacher performance, and 
study the students’ complaints. The OD team will 
try to discover the causes of the problems, will 
recommend remedies, and will attempt to put the 
operation back on the track of the goals. 

Management development (MD) is a system 
employed to improve the human resources. An 
MD team will try to help administrators and other 
executives improve their ability to lead. 

An important means of assisting all members 
of an organization to understand the relation- 
ships and lines of communication is to prepare a 
chart and post it where it can be seen by all. The 
assignment of functions to the right people is es- 
sential to the accomplishment of the mission. It is 
also important to portray the organization with 
the right kind of an organizational chart. Various 
kinds of charts are the three-dimensional chart, 
the linking-pin chart, the circular chart, and the 
straight-line block chart, Each has its own use. 

An important aspect of organizing is delega- 
tion. This process can and must be used to ade- 
quately relieve an administrator of some of the 
detail, to use the expertise of the workers to the 
best advantage, and to administer the finances as 
expertly as possible. Proper delegation consists 
of three actions: (1) the assignment of duties, 
(2) the granting of authority, and (3) the accep- 
tance of responsibility on the part of the person 
to whom duty and authority are delegated. 

An organization needs groups such as com- 
mittees, commissions, and task forces. These are 
useful to knit together all parts of the organiza- 
tion; to take care of specific tasks; to plan pro- 
grams, curricula, and facilities. Opportunities are 
provided to confer with one another and to join 
together to summarize what has been accom- 
plished. 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


Mr. Updyke, superintendent of schools in a 
town of 4,000, was formerly a successful football 
player and coach. The school committee had felt 
that because of his likable personality and his 
coaching success, he would be an excellent ad- 
ministrator. Mr. Updyke, because of his self-con- 
fidence in the area of athletics, preferred to select 
the coaches himself, and when vacancies oc- 
curred, he did not feel it necessary to consult the 
principal, Mr. Allen. After he had been superin- 
tendent for one year, the head coach of football 
resigned and the basketball coach retired. The 
superintendent chose Mr, Smith as head football 
coach with teaching duties in the mathematics 
department. He appointed Mr. Anderson to be 
head basketball coach, assistant football coach, 
and teacher of physical education. Both Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Anderson were informed that they would 
work together as coaches of track and field. Mr. 
Jones, the athletic director, also served as head 
baseball coach. 

During the football and basketball seasons, Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Anderson worked together har- 
moniously. The football team won three games 
and lost six; the basketball team won nine and 
lost five. During the winter, Mr. Smith told the su- 
perintendent that he needed an additional assis- 
tant football coach. 

In the middle of the year, Mr. Smith was urged 
by the principal to attend some faculty meetings 
and also to accept an appointment as a member 
of the mathematics curriculum committee, which 
met regularly at 3:00 to 4:00 PM. every 
Wednesday. Mr. Smith accepted the appoint- 
ment but failed to attend any meetings because 
of the press of his coaching responsibilities. Mr. 
Allen felt that Mr. Smith was putting too high a 
priority on coaching and not placing enough im- 
portance on his duties in the mathematics de- 
partment. The chairman of the mathematics 
department agreed. 
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In the spring, neither Mr. Smith nor Mr. An- 
derson took the initiative in starting track and field 
workouts. When it became apparent that nothing 
was being done and Mr. Jones received com- 
plaints from the students, he inquired from Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Anderson as to the reason for their 
failure to begin track practice. Both men stated 
that they had been hired by Mr. Updyke to assist 
with the coaching of this sport. Neither wished 
to be head coach. Meanwhile Mr. Jones had been 
told that he was to assist with football the fol- 
lowing fall and that he should straighten out the 
track situation. The principal also complained to 
Mr. Jones that Mr. Smith was not giving enough 
of his time to the teaching of mathematics. Mr. 
Jones became indignant and said, “I was not hired 
to coach football and | was not consulted when 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Anderson were selected as 
coaches. | will talk to Mr. Smith and Mr. Anderson 
about the problems and see what I can do.” Mr. 
Updyke, meanwhile, told Principal Allen that he 
should “get on top of the situation and straighten 
it out.” Mr. Updyke inferred that Mr. Allen’s own 
position could be in jeopardy. 


If you were Mr. Allen, what would you do? 
What administrative principles are involved? 


Case No. 2 


Woodland College has, for 75 years, been a 
liberal arts college, steeped in tradition. Because 
of financial difficulties, it has been taken over by 
the state. The board of trustees has made the de- 
cision that it will now be “career “oriented.” 
Among the programs to be added are teacher 
education programs in health education, physical 
education, and recreation. The undergraduate 
student body consists of 1,200 men and 1,400 
women. The college supports intercollegiate 
programs consisting of twelve sports for men and 
eight for women. You have been employed as 
the new dean of the division of health, physical 
education, recreation, and athletics. The presi- 
dent has requested that you turn in to him within 
a week a model indicating the organizational 
structure and interrelationships, together with an 
indication of your rationale to support this struc- 
ture. 


What would you turn in? 
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Case No. 3 


The American Alliance for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Recreation, and Dance (AAHPERD) con- 
sists of the following associations, all combined 
into one organization: 


e Association for Advancement of Health Ed- 
ucation (AAHE) 

* American Association for Leisure and Rec- 
reation (AALR) 

e Association for Research, Administration, 


Professional Councils, and Societies 
(ARAPCS) 

* National Association for Girls and Women in 
Sport (NAGWS) 


* National Association for Sport and Physical 
Education (NASPE) 
e National Dance Association (NDA) 


The Alliance consists of over 50,000 members, 
a Representative Assembly responsible to the 
membership, a Board of Governors, and an Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The AAHPERD is divided 
geographically into six districts. Each state has its 
own association for HPERD. The AAHPERD op- 
erates its own publication sales department, fit- 
ness program, and member benefit programs. 
Using any type of paradigm you wish, construct 
an organizational chart for the AAHPERD. 
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management 
of personnel 


“It is desirable to consider carefully the question 
of organization, but in.doing so it should not be 
overlooked that charts and diagrams alone do not 
mean success. For every square on the blueprint 
there is a human individual or group of individuals. 
There may be a science of administration, but 
there is also, paralleling it, the art of 
administration.”* 


The Human Component 


Administration of the human component gen- 
erally takes one of two forms—dealings with 
groups, both formal and informal, and leadership 
of individuals, in both official and personal ca- 
pacities. It involves the guidance, leadership, and 
direction of staff members as all work coopera- 
tively toward common goals. It includes the in- 
tegration of ideas, persons, and resources into 
effective efforts toward the achievement of ob- 
jectives. It embraces concern for the security and 
welfare of all persons in the organization and the 
fostering of human relationships leading to the 
optimal functioning of the entire program. It deals 
with the selection, employment, and orientation 
of staff members. Fringe benefits, due processes 
for tenure and dismissal, compensation, and work 
load are among the important areas to which an 
administrator must give concerned attention. 
While buildings and programs are important in any 
educational enterprise, no component of an in- 
stitution or organizational unit surpasses in signif- 
icance that of the teachers and coaches who are 
in daily contact with the students. If high quality 
and competent individuals are selected, if they are 
assigned functions and responsibilities that are 
appropriate to their interests and abilities, if they 
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feel secure and well cared for, and if they are 

motivated and inspired to do their best, the 

probability is high that most of the educational 

goals will be reached. Personnel management, _ 
therefore, merits the continuing attention and best 

efforts of any administrator. It will be discussed 

here under the following headings: 


e Employment of personnel 
e Utilization of staff 
e Salary and fringe benefits 


Employment of Personnel 


RECRUITMENT 


Supply and demand regulates, to a degree, the 
availability of teachers and coaches. When there 
is a high supply and low demand, the problem of 
recruiting good coaches and competent teachers 
is minimized. When the supply fails to meet the 
demand, employing institutions must exercise 
more ingenuity and initiative in recruiting. 

Placement services in reputable institutions 
with high standards are the best source of inex- 
perienced teachers and coaches. They have 
readily available sets of credentials that include 
scholastic achievement, participation in extracur- 
ricular activities, and recommendations from col- 
lege professors and coaches. 

If experienced staff members are being sought, 
there are several possible ways of unearthing 
talent. Announcements of vacancies can be sent 
out to college placement offices and to other in- 
stitutions. One can utilize the placement facilities 
of professional organizations such as the Amer- 
ican Alliance for Health, Physical Education, Rec- 
reation, and Dance. Personal contacts with 
colleagues from other institutions also furnish 
valuable leads. Files of candidates from previous 
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years may turn up good candidates. As a final 
resort, the services of commercial placement 
agencies or advertising sections of newspapers 
and periodicals may be utilized. 

Many institutions follow the practice of estab- 
lishing a search committee whose members 
secure names of possible candidates and suggest 
applicants. Letters may be written to colleagues 
and rosters examined for likely prospective can- 
didates. Phone calls can be made to acquain- 
tances in the profession who might be able to 
furnish suggestions. Information concerning can- 
didates should be sought from employers, col- 
leagues, and others. The committee will then hold 
numerous meetings and will both delete and add 
names. They will present the names and creden- 
tials of the outstanding candidates to the proper 
official, probably the director or chairperson of 
the department. 


SELECTION 


The final selection and recommendation will 
probably be made by the department head or a 
selection committee. Very often the search com- 
mittee and the selection committee are one and 
the same. The department head will usually rec- 
ommend two or three candidates to his/her su- 
perior, ranking them in order of preference. The 
final decision will usually be made by the principal 
(for public schools) or the dean of academic af- 
fairs (for colleges), working in concert with the 
appropriate department chairperson. 

Three basic areas should be looked at care- 
fully when selecting staff members. These are 
personality and character, educational back- 
ground, and experience. Supporting credentials 
should be examined carefully, keeping in mind the 
source of the recommendations, the responsibil- 
ities of the position, and the nature of the situa- 
tion. 

While it is difficult to pinpoint those qualities 
that make for success in teaching physical edu- 
cation and in coaching, the following have been 
identified by experienced administrators and re- 

searchers: 

For teachers of physical education: 


+ Asincere and abiding interest in the students 
and their development 
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+ A good knowledge of the subject matter in 
the field, with “in-depth” background in the 
specific subjects taught. 

A knowledge of general pedagogical prin- 
ciples with emphasis on special methods for 
the activities taught. 

A sound knowledge of growth and devel- 
opment as well as a basic background in 
anatomy and physiology. 

A knowledge of the behavioral sciences as 
they relate to teaching students. 

A personality that stimulates a desire on the 
part of students to learn and to do, to grow 
and to develop, and to satisfy the basic needs 
for self-realization. 

A philosophy of life and behavior that would 
favorably influence those taught. 

The ability to get along well with people, 
both young and old. 

A belief in his/her profession and in the out- 
comes of a good program. 

Awillingness to give of oneself. Readiness to 
share thoughts, energies, knowledge, and 
special abilities with those taught. 

The ability to interest, motivate, and chal- 
lenge students to the end that they concen- 
trate on learning, performing, and de- 
veloping. 

The possession of enough perseverance, 
determination, optimism, buoyancy, and 
sense of humor to prevent discouragement 
and to sustain oneself in the face of obsta- 
cles and problems. 

A dedication to the principles of fitness for 
living, worthwhile leisure activities, and ed- 
ucation of the whole person. 


Teachers of physical education may or may not 
be coaches. If they coach, they should be con- 
sidered in the light of the preceding criteria as well 
as the following: 

For coaching: 


* A personality and character that merit the 
respect of the athletes coached, of the fac- 
ulty and staff members, of the institution, and 
of the community involved. 

« Adequate knowledge of the sport coached 
This can be broken down into the execution 
of fundamentals, game tactics and strategy, 
and psychology of the sport 


e Ability to teach. All great coaches are good 
teachers. (See chapter 6.) 

Leadership ability. The ability to bring out the 
best in the players and inspire them to rise 
to the occasion. 

Knowledge of growth and development, 
exercise physiology, and the prevention and 
care of injuries. The degree to which this is 
necessary will depend on the size and qual- 
ifications of the staff, the age of the players, 
and the hazards involved in the particular 
sport. 


No individual is perfect and one cannot expect 
a candidate to score at the top on every crite- 
rion. Nevertheless it is helpful when examining 
credentials and interviewing candidates to have 
clearly in mind the qualities being sought in 
coaches and teachers. Too often administrators 
rely on what is termed “the overall general 
impression.” Important characteristics can easily 
be overlooked if that is the tactic used. 

Some general guidelines to be used in the se- 
lection and employment of staff members for 
positions in athletic and physical education de- 
partments are: 


e When a vacancy occurs, there should be a 
careful analysis made of the education, ex- 
perience, and other qualifications specifically 
desired in candidates for the position. Indi- 
viduals who come closest to meeting these 
criteria should be employed. Politics, friend- 
ship, ethnic background, or religion should 
not be considerations. “The best person for 
the job” should be the first and most im- 
portant consideration. 

Personal interviews with the leading candi- 
dates should be conducted if at all possible. 
Candidates should be seen under a variety 
of circumstances: social, professional, formal, 
informal, spontaneous, and planned. 
Credentials should be carefully reviewed and 
evaluated. Written recommendations should 
be documented by personal conversations 
whenever possible. In evaluating such rec- 
ommendations, consideration should be 
given to their source. Oral communication, 
either by telephone or in a face-to-face con- 
ference, can reveal considerably more than 
can be learned from written recommenda- 
tions. 


e The institution from which a candidate grad- 
uates should be considered. Colleges that 
uphold standards of excellence and take 
pride in the performance of their graduates 
are most likely to turn out good teachers and 
coaches. 

A reasonable diversity of educational back- 
grounds will enrich the school environment. 
Not all teachers and coaches should be 
graduates of the same institution. 

The special needs of the institution will be 
the principal guide in the selection of new 
staff members. It is more important to 
strengthen areas of weakness than to accede 
to demands to hire a likely candidate whose 
specialty is one in which the staff is already 
strong. 


THE PERSONAL INTERVIEW, 


The personal interview is a two-way exchange 
of information between the employer and the 
candidate. Each has an opportunity to see and 
hear the other and to assess appearances, voice 
command, and general personality. Each can also 
elicit from the other something about his/her 
opinions, beliefs, and general attitude. 

A common pattern in the interview process is 
to arrange a few meetings of the candidate with 
those who would work most closely with her/ 
him or with those who have the responsibility for 
making the final decision. 

Applicants should prepare for the conference 
by carefully reading material that describes the 
philosophy of the school and indicates the courses 
that are taught. They should try to anticipate some 
of the questions and be prepared to answer them. 
It is also important to be a good listener. 

Two questions candidates should be prepared 
to answer are: “Describe yourself in five min- 
utes,” and “What kind of position are you really 
seeking?” Candidates should also formulate in 
their minds before entering the employer's office 
a few questions that indicate they are eager to 
learn about the profession and the institution. 
Candidates who appear sincerely interested in 
details of operation will generally make a good 
impression. 
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Above all, applicants should show their in- 
terest, present a cheerful and optimistic attitude, 
and try to speak in a reasonably animated fashion. 
They should also be careful not to monopolize 
the conversation. 


EEO AND AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


Equal employment opportunity laws make it 
unlawful to discriminate against any person be- 
cause of sex, religion, color, race, or national 
origin. Such laws apply to employing and dis- 
missing, assigning, promoting, training, or re- 
training. 

In 1964 Congress passed the Civil Rights Act 
(amended in 1965 and 1967) and in 1972 the Equal 
Employment Opportunities Act. Employers since 
then have been required to develop affirmative 
action programs. These laws require employers 
to seek out women and minorities and promote 
them to positions for which they are qualified. 

In 1967, the Age Discrimination in Employ- 
ment Act was passed, the law that prevents en- 

forced retirement before age 70. The Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act (1973) prohibits employers with 
federal contracts from discriminating against the 
handicapped. 

It can readily be seen that administrators must 
set up an affirmative action office in their institu- 
tions to keep track of the local situation. It is also 
obvious that enforcement of all the EEO laws be- 
comes quite a task. The Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission has the overall re- 
sponsibility for enforcement. Those who are ad- 
ministering the affirmative action programs in the 
various institutions are required to stay informed 
regarding women, minorities, and handicapped 
who are employed. They try to locate and hire 
qualified individuals who are available. 

Those responsible also set up timetables for 
their recruiting activities, supervise the. inter- 
views, control the questions asked, and set up 
goals for recruiting and employing those who 
qualify according to EEO laws. 

Every administrator should be familiar with the 
need for and operation of affirmative action plans. 
Such plans are now generally effective in all ed- 
ucational institutions having any federal funds in- 
cluded in their income. 
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The purposes of affirmative action will gen- 
erally include correcting policies and practices 
determined to be discriminatory, preventing both 
personal and institutional discrimination, and pro- 
viding for normal upward mobility and career de- 
velopment for all qualified minorities. 

Sound antidiscrimination plans will protect in- 
dividuals from discrimination on the basis of ethnic 
origin, race, gender, and/or creed and will not — 
operate to the consistent disadvantage of a par- 
ticular group of people. Such plans should pro- 
vide for equal opportunities for education, 
professional growth, and economic security. 

While most institutions have established an 
office with the responsibility to oversee and im- 
plement affirmative action practices, every ad- 
ministrator who selects or recommends any 
person for employment must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with, and committed to, the affirmative 
action goals of the institution, In most instances, 
the major concerns will be: 


1. The publication of vacancy notices so in- 
dividuals, regardless of sex, race, ethnic 
background, or creed, will have the op- 
portunity to apply. 

2. The fostering of an atmosphere in the or- 
ganization that will be comfortable for all 
employees. 

3. An attempt to achieve a reasonable bal- 
ance among males and females, blacks and 
whites, the handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped, and other distinctive groups. 

4. A regular review of the status of each de- 
partment to monitor the degree of com- 
pliance with affirmative action policies. 


While some administrators have found pro- 
grams of this nature slightly onerous and limiting, 
those who embark upon them with enthusiasm 
and commitment soon find that they provide 
more advantages than disadvantages. A broader 
outlook, a more diversified staff, and a greater 
understanding of societal problems ensue. The 
careful monitoring of such programs assists ad- 
ministrators to appreciate the problems and feel- 
ings of employees generally. Public relations are 
normally enhanced and community support in- 
creased. 


UNIONISM 


It has recently been found advisable for ad- 
ministrators and teachers to become more fa- 
miliar with unionism. In all probability, they will 
sometime be in the midst of negotiations with a 
union leader. A good administrator would insist 
on becoming involved. Such a person who is also 
an able negotiator can do a great deal to improve 
relations with both the union and his/her staff. 

With the expansion of the unions and their 
growing interest in physical education and sports, 
it behooves all administrators, teachers, and ath- 
letic directors to give attention to the unions and 
their operation. The objective of preventing con- 
flict cannot always be achieved, and yet it is im- 
portant to continue’ efforts in that direction. 
Unions do have considerable effect on wages and 
salaries whether the employer is unionized or not. 

As a rule, teachers’ organizations have been 
very professional and quite idealistic. It appears 
now that there is a danger that professionalism 
is, in some places at least, giving way to unions. 

Jo Seker, a teacher with sixteen years experi- 
ence, has stated it as follows: 


One critical aspect of a teacher's preparation that 
is totally neglected in our preparation programs of 
today is information about teachers’ unions and 
the control over teachers and schools they have 
accrued,” 


Administrators and staff members do need 
more knowledge of and experience with 
unionism than most of them have now. Some- 
where in the curriculum for teachers, coaches, 
and executives, room must be made to include 
some experience and some class work with 
regard to unionism. For those staff members and 
administrators who have not been exposed to this 
before their graduation from a professional prep- 
aration program, provision should be made for 
further learning in this regard. Administrators, 
particularly, need to be knowledgeable and con- 
versant with the problems involved. 


PART-TIME STAFFING 


It has become commen practice in an in- 
creasing number of physical education and rec- 
reation departments to employ individuals on a 
part-time basis. Part-timers generally cost less 
money, are not concerned about fringe benefits, 


Figure 14.1 It can be very helpful to employ part-time staff - 
who are truly interested in outdoor activities. Photo by 
David Engebretsen, Moscow, Idaho. 


can work at odd hours, and can be employed on 
a temporary basis to teach experimental courses. 
Very often they possess skills in areas where no 
full-time instructors are available, as for bowling, 
canoeing, mountain climbing, and skiing. 

Some disadvantages also accrue from part-time 
staffing. Such faculty members are often not 
available for counseling, committee work, peer 
evaluation, or long-term planning. This places an 
unduly heavy burden on the regular staff mem- 
bers. In most instances, part-timers have other full- 
time jobs to which they are more deeply com- 
mitted and where most of their energy must be 
channeled. The current trend, however, seems 
to be toward a higher percentage of staff mem- 
bers who teach on a part-time basis, 


ALTERNATIVE CAREERS 


A related trend is the proliferation of alterna- 
tive careers in physical education and recreation. 
The National Association for Sport and Physical 
Education through its College and University 
Physical Education Council has recently published 
a book entitled Alternative Professional Prepa- 
ration in Physical Education.” Nineteen authors in 
this book summarize much of the current thinking 
about this topic. 
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Among the nonteaching options identified are 
-corrective therapy, sports administration, sports 
roadcasting, sports journalism, sports mar- 
keting, sports business management, physical ed- 
ucation for industry, management of sport clubs, 
cardiac rehabilitation, physical education for early 
childhood, and physical education for the aging. 
With the declining birthrate and the decrease 
in the number of high school graduates who go 
to college, the demand for physical education 
teachers has become less. The professional prep- 
aration programs in physical education, which 
were formerly concerned almost entirely with 
graduating teachers of physical education in ed- 
ucational institutions, are diverting their efforts to 
preparation for alternative careers. Administra- 
tors of college physical education programs 
should keep in close touch with this trend. 


CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Most schools have their own special forms for 
contracts. Arrangements should be finalized using 
these forms as soon as recommendations have 
gone through the necessary channels and have 
been approved by the appropriate school offi- 
cials. 


Announcement of new staff members should 
be withheld until the selections have been offi- 
cially approved. No member of a school com- 
mittee or board of trustees cares to be a mere 
“rubber stamp.” Embarrassing situations have 
developed when appointments of new coaches 
have been announced before final approvals 
have been obtained. There have been instances 
where official bodies have refused to approve 
appointments under such circumstances. 

New staff members should be acquainted with 
personnel policies before contracts are signed. 
They should know not only the salary arrange- 
ments but also the policies on retirement, med- 
ical insurance, leaves of absence, vacations, travel 
allowances, tenure, dismissal, and other per- 
sonnel matters. Administrators who are so remiss 
in their responsibilities as to neglect to inform 
candidates about these matters have only them- 
selves to blame if lack of such knowledge causes 
trouble later. 
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Directors of departments should, immediately 
upon announcing the name of the person se- 
lected for a position, notify in writing all others 
whose applications were considered. This is a 
common courtesy too often neglected. 


Utilization of Staff 


A staff can maintain high morale only if em- 
ployment practices are sound, employees feel 
reasonably secure, and working conditions are 
favorable. Staff members must also believe that 
their talents are being used to good advantage, 
that they are important members of the team, and 
that their assignments and work loads are not ex- 
cessive. These matters will now be considered in 
turn. 


ORIENTATION 


When a new staff member arrives on the 
scene, and especially if this happens to be the first 
position for the teacher or coach, the situation is 
often somewhat bewildering and frightening. The 
good administrator will provide for a warm wel- 
come, some attention from the teachers who are 
already “on board,” and an informative orien- 
tation. It is good practice to assign one of the re- 
turning teachers to assist each of those who are 
on this faculty for the first time. Assistance with 
housing and eating arrangements, a tour of the 
school and the community, and introductions to 
key people can be very helpful. Special attention 
to the new members at the first staff meeting 
should also be planned. A “get acquainted” social 
affair can be very worthwhile. 


ASSIGNMENT AND DELEGATION OF DUTIES 


The principal teaching and coaching assign- 
ments will normally have been made at the time 
the teachers were hired. It often happens, how- 
ever, that there are many additional functions and 
responsibilities that a staff member is asked to 
accept as the school year proceeds. The way in 
which such assignments are made will have an 
important bearing on how they are received. 

Functions rather than details should be dele- 
gated. A staff member will take much more kindly 
to being asked to accept the responsibility for the 


repair and maintenance of the archery equip- 
ment than to being asked on ten different occa- 
sions to go down and get the archery equipment 
fixed up: A person might feel it a compliment to 
be asked to be an assistant to the director, in 
charge of answering all correspondence re- 
questing information about admission: to the 
physical education program. The same individual 
would probably be disturbed if asked repeatedly 
to answer a bundle of letters asking the same 
questions. 

The delegation of functions lends significance 
to the task and gives the staff member a feeling 
of making a more meaningful contribution. It also 
enables the staff member to plan the organiza- 
tion and method of working and to apply inge- 
nuity to the task. (See also chapter 13.) 


WORK LOAD 


One of the knottier problems in combined de- 
partments of physical education and athletics is 
the allocation of work among those who coach, 
teach activity classes, teach professional courses, 
conduct research, serve as dissertation advisors, 
supervise intramurals, and perform administra- 
tive duties. To equate student advisement with 
conducting research, teaching activity classes with 
teaching graduate courses, coaching with super- 
vising intramurals, or serving as a committee 
chairperson with supervising field work is a diffi- 
cult task. And yet, if there is to be harmony on 
the staff and good morale in the department, the 
effort must be made. 

There are, for colleges, a number of elaborate 
point systems, wherein points are given for every 
duty assignment. In that way, it is possible to 
equate committee work, coaching, advising, and 
other forms of nonteaching duties with teaching 
assignments. In many instances, simpler systems 
seem to work better. 

Colleges and public schools differ consider- 
ably in this regard. The majority of public schools 
today utilize the principle of “extra pay for extra 
duty.” Under this plan, there is a basic salary for 
a full teaching load. This may vary from sixteen 
to twenty-five contact hours per week. Duties 
above that carry additional compensation ac- 
cording to a prearranged schedule. Football and 
basketball coaches will generally receive the most. 


Other coaches will receive less, depending upon 
the weight of responsibility they carry and the 
strenuousness of the coaching assignment. 

In colleges and universities, the most common 
practice is to start with a base of twelve semester 
hours of teaching per semester (sixteen weeks) 
or nine semester hours per quarter (ten to eleven 
weeks). This is considered a full load, Those with 
additional responsibilities are then given credit for 
one-half load, one-third load, or some other frac- 
tion for coaching, directing intramurals, ete. 

Where athletics and physical education are 
separated organizationally (usually in large uni- 
versities), coaches and physical education 
teachers are hired independently. In some in- 
stances, special arrangements are then made, 
through interdepartmental cooperation, for 
coaches to teach certain courses in their spe- 
ciality and for physical education teachers to assist 
with the coaching. 

Many factors, besides the number of hours 
spent, enter into the determination of teaching 
load. The size of the classes, the type of activity, 
the quality of the facilities available, the amount 
of equipment on hand, and other modifying fac- 
tors must be considered. The increasing utiliza- 
tion of team teaching and the growth of outdoor 
activity courses (e.g., canoeing, backpacking, 
mountain climbing, skiing) further complicate the 
problem of equating teaching loads. 

In some institutions, there is a departmental 
personnel policies committee that wrestles with 
this problem. This is an excellent plan if agree- 
ments can be reached. Decisions must, however, 
occasionally be made on a more arbitrary basis. 


STRESS AND BURNOUT. 


Teachers and coaches as well as administra- 
tors have in recent years been subjected to an 
inordinate amount of stress. They have become 
physically and emotionally exhausted. When they 
are victims of this exhaustion and have an inad- 
equate amount of compensatory reaction, their 
condition can be described as burnout. 

Symptoms of burnout may be one or more of 
the following: 


e Depression — a feeling of sadness, difficulty 
in concentrating, a sense of dejection. 
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e Insomnia — difficulty falling asleep or re- 
maining asleep. 

e Excessive drinking — often follows a feeling 
of worthlessness. 

e Persistent digestive problems such as diar- 
thea and/or constipation. 

+ Emotional outbursts — crying, anger, etc. 

* Absenteeism — colds, stomach pains, etc. 

* Decreased productiveness — cause for less- 
ening of esteem by superiors. 


It is important that department heads and 
others in the administrative lines be aware of the 
origins of stress and burnout. They should also 
learn-as much as possible about the remedies for 
these conditions and the possibilities for renewal. 

Possible causes are many and diverse. In gen- 
eral, remedies must be based on sound evi- 
dence, Some conditions that can lead to burnout 
are: 


* The austerity of the budgets and the re- 
sulting difficulty of obtaining new and ex- 
citing equipment when needed. 

+ The shrinking of employment opportunities 
when dissatisfied with the current position 
and seeking a new one. 

* The misbehavior and even violence with 
which teachers must cope in many situa- 
tions. 

* Lack of support from the community and 
particularly the parents of the students. 

* Overwork — both the heavy teaching loads 
and the boredom of constant repetition in 
their current situations. 

* Overemphasis on accountability — pressures 
increased too much. 

* Excessive clerical work — not enough secre- 
tarial assistance, particularly in elementary 
grades. 

* Lack of opportunities for personal and ed- 
ucational advancement. Sabbatical leaves not 
available for all. 

* Emphasis on “back to basics” so great that 
opportunities for new and exciting things are 
almost nil. 

* Too much evaluation and a constant feeling 
of someone looking over the shoulder. 

* Apathy on the part of the students because 
of too much repetition 
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With the above items and more as possible 
causes, there are an increasing number of 
teachers changing occupations or suffering from 
boredom and a feeling of stagnation. It behooves 
those who are administering the schools, and the 
teachers themselves, to seek remedies. 

Basic to many of the stress situations is the need 
for something different, something challenging, 
and something to heal body, mind, and spirit. 

One answer that has helped many overcome 
this malaise is participation in a physical fitness 
program. It may be taking part in a school or 
community fitness class, adherence to a running 
or walking schedule, a fitness for the aging pro- 
gram, joining an aerobics class, or some other 
good and feasible activity. The important thing is 
to do something that will build up one’s body in 
order to maintain strength and vitality enough to 
do a day's work without inordinate fatigue. 

Other suggestions include doing something dif- 
ferent, something stimulating, something that will 
satisfy the craving for change; developing a quest 
for new knowledge, contributing to professional 
publications, writing letters to friends in the 
profession, or giving speeches on a favorite topic; 
going to conferences and exchanging ideas with 
others who are teaching and/or coaching; finding 
ideas that will improve classes as well as other ac- 
tivities in which there is some excitement and 
challenge; getting involved with institutional fac- 
ulty development, and experimenting with edu- 
cational innovations. 

Many teachers and coaches attend summer 
school sessions in order to discover something 
new in the profession. Others travel to get away 
from it all. Coaches work in camps for athletes or 
seek out clinics with some of the great athletic 
minds. Sabbatical leaves have brought new 
energy to many. 

There are those who work with the handi- 
capped, get involved in volunteer service activi- 
ties, participate in support groups that are formed 
to help those who are depressed, and do every- 
thing possible to lessen the burnout wherever 
they find it. 

In the delegation of tasks and in working with 
their staff members, administrators should do 
everything possible to help them achieve their full 


potential and so enhance their feeling of self- 
worth. They should also assist those who appear 
to need a change with finding a new position 
within or out of the present school system. 

There: are a number of groups that have or- 
ganized to aid those who are afflicted with burn- 
out. There are the “self-help groups” where 
individuals get together to talk about their prob- 
lems and how to resolve them. There are “well- 
ness groups,” “program development councils,” 
“support systems,” “teacher centers,” and other 
organizations formed for the express purpose of 
helping those who are experiencing burnout. To 
relieve boredom, a change in life-style may be 
necessary. To join groups such as those men- 
tioned above may be the best way to accomplish 
this. All of those not affected by stress should join 
hands and help those who are. 


TENURE AND DISMISSAL 


While tenure policies have been coming under 
fire in recent years, they are still needed. Their 
basic purposes are: 


1. To enhance the effectiveness of staff 
members by providing a more secure en- 
vironment. 

2. To provide orderly and just procedures if 
dismissal becomes necessary. 

3. To protect personnel from unjust dis- 
missal. 

4. To prevent political considerations or 
other noneducational forces from wielding 
too great an influence in the retention and 
dismissal of personnel. 


Tenure and dismissal policies are not intended 
to be so protective as to make it next to impos- 
sible to dismiss unsatisfactory staff members. 
There is also the danger of cluttering up a staff 
with too many individuals who are resting on their 
laurels and who are no longer productive. Most 
teachers and coaches, however, are highly prin- 
cipled persons who have the welfare of the stu- 
dents in mind and who retain their eagerness to 
grow and learn. Administrators will do well to 
heed the old admonition, “care in hiring will avoid 
unnecessary firing.” 

Most tenure policies provide probationary pe- 
riods of three to five years, during which time staff 
members are employed on a year-to-year basis. 


During this period, new employees should be 
observed closely and should be assisted in their 
efforts to grow and improve professionally. Those 
who supervise their work must also make the de- 
termination as soon as possible about whether 
such staff members are to be given tenure. 

Because coaches are more vulnerable to unjust 
dismissal than are most other staff members, it is 
important that they be covered by appropriate 
tenure provisions. Both tenure policies and 
professional responsibilities for the education of 
the students should be the same for coaches as 
for other faculty members. 


Salary and Fringe Benefits 
SALARIES 


The significance of salaries and fringe benefits 
for members of an educational staff should not 
be treated casually. Salaries affect standard of 
living, regulate what can be done for a family, 
recognize excellence in quantitative-terms, and in 
many ways affect the morale of the staff. 

Controversies continue between those who 
favor rigid adherence to salary schedules and 
those who believe merit raises are more effec- 
tive. The difficulties of just evaluations and the 
disagreements about what merits the greatest 
salary increment cause many to prefer basing sal- 
aries on seniority and education. It is also the sim- 
plest and easiest method of allocating funds 
available for salary increases. 

Those favoring merit raises believe that this 
procedure has an important motivating influence 
and encourages initiative, innovation, and prog- 
ress. They also insist that there are many of the 
young faculty members who are more deserving 
of large increments than are those whose only 
claims are seniority and educational background. 

This conflict is often resolved by allocating a 
specific amount for salary raises, spreading a per- 
centage of this amount among all faculty mem- 
bers as “cost-of-living” increases, and then using 
the remainder to adjust salaries that appear too 
low and to reward outstanding staff members for 
especially meritorious service and achievement. 
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Regardless of the exact procedures used or 
policies followed, the following principles should 
serve as a guide: 


e Justice and equity should be the basic goal. 

e Salaries should recognize the weight of re- 
sponsibilities, outstanding professional con- 
tributions, competence in the classroom, and 
overall value to the institution. 

» Salaries should be high enough to attract 
dedicated and competent individuals to the 
institution. 

e Salary practices should protect teachers and 
coaches from undue political influences and 
unjust discrimination. 

* Coaches should have rank on the same basis 
as other faculty members. Winning and 
losing records should not be the basis upon 
which salary adjustments are made. 

e Intangible qualities to consider in giving merit 
raises are willingness to give of themselves, 
the staff member's influence for good, the 
difficulty of replacement, and the value to the 
institution. 

e Salaries should be carefully reviewed every 
year, and where injustices are discerned, 
corrective action should be taken. 


FRINGE BENEFITS 


Retirement programs, medical insurance pro- 
visions, sabbatical and sick leaves, vacations with 
pay, and opportunities for professional improve- 
ment are among the many fringe benefits that are 
generally available to teachers and coaches. These 
should be examined carefully by both the em- 
ployers and the employees as they often are an 
important aspect of an educator’s emoluments. 

Provisions for hospitalization, medical insur- 
ance, and major medical plans will add signifi- 
cantly to an individual’s feeling of security. 
Premiums may be paid entirely by the employee, 
by the employing institution, or may be shared 
by both. The latter is probably the most common. 
The option of accumulating vacation and sick 
leave can be meaningful to many. The payment 
of expenses for travel to conferences, the privi- 
lege of leaves with pay for further study, and 
other forms of encouragement to improve 
professionally are all important parts of per- 

sonnel administration. 
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Figure 14.2 Administrators should seek coaches who have 
the confidence of their athletes. Courtesy of Springfield 
College. 


Some individuals will be helped by one fringe 
benefit; others will profit from another. All added 
together can result in a happier and more enthu- 
siastic faculty and can enhance the education of 
the students. 


FACE-TO-FACE CONFERENCES 


To meet face-to-face with staff members, stu- 
dents, and administrative superiors is a worth- 
while expenditure of time. Obviously there should 
be something of importance to discuss to merit 
a conference. The purpose of such meetings is 
to talk in an environment that is conducive to the 
sharing of intimate thoughts without the pres- 
ence of other onlookers. 

A personal conference should take place in a 
relaxed, friendly, and private atmosphere. It is a 
good situation for the discussion of unpleasant 
assignments, lack of success in assigned tasks, 
misunderstandings as to delegated duties, quar- 
rels between individuals, poor facilities for certain 
activities, failure to receive promotions, and future 
salaries and working conditions. 

Goals and objectives, the future of the de- 
partment, personal evaluations, analysis of a staff 
member's shortcomings, and changes in assign 
ments are also topics worthy of face-to-face con- 
ferences. 


If the conference is with a student, the topic 
may well be his/her future employment, the rea- 
sons for getting poor grades, failure to perform 
as expected, changes in living quarters, discon- 
tentment because of poor food, and similar sub- 
jects. 

Regardless of the topic, the administrator 
should remain calm and should present an atti- 
tude of helpfulness and concern. Emphasis should 
be on the positive, and the effort should be to 
solve the probiems. 

It is often worthwhile to take notes on the 
meeting and, if necessary, to make an appoint- 
ment for further discussion in an effort to reach 
a solution. Records of personal agreements ar- 
rived at in the conference are important. In some 
cases, individuals involved may be misquoted on 
important subjects, and it is good to have doc- 
umentation of what has been said. 

In some instances, administrators consider one 
or two meetings per year with each individual staff 
member a necessary function of management. 
This is a good idea, but ina large department, it 
may not be practical. 

Students are generally assigned to counselors 
who help them with the registration process and 
then meet with them again if they are having 
problems or need help with their next step in the 
educational process. It is important to have access 
to a computer programmed for each student. 
Computer-assisted systems provide the coun- 
selor and the student with information such as 
courses taken, grades earned, test scores, and 
progress toward graduation. The counselor will 
usually stay with the student for more than the 
freshman year, and they will have many personal 
conferences. This does depend to a degree on 
the level of their education. The higher students 
are on the educational totem pole, the more they 
will have conferences with faculty members con- 
cerning their progress and their future. 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


Staff development might also be termed “per- 
sonal development.” Most of the teachers in col- 
leges and public schools are honorable and 
competent. They enjoy the feeling of having 
taught their subject well and having influenced the 
students for the better. 


These are the same teachers and coaches who 
aré not satisfied with their own performance or 
their own background of knowledge. Staff de- 
velopment includes all the ways in which teachers 
and coaches can learn more about physiology, 
psychology, history, or English and also how to 
teach their subject and coach their sport. 

In-service training is necessary to keep abreast 
of their profession. New facts, events, and sci- 
entific discoveries are making therhselves known 
every day. New techniques and rules for sports 
make it necessary to go to school, to read, and 
to observe. 

Local board members, state departments, and 
accrediting agencies are aware of the significance 
of staff development and will usually support it in 
every way they can. 

Ways and means to accomplish improvement 
in their teaching and coaching are: 


* To encourage staff members to register for 
advanced courses and participate in sports 
clinics. 

To encourage teachers, coaches, and ad- 
ministrators to attend professional confer- 
ences and learn as much as they can from 
speeches, demonstrations, and discussions 
with colleagues. 

To establish a staff development program in 
the school system and make attendance as 
convenient as possible for those wanting to 
participate. 

To conduct some faculty meetings where 
experts can demonstrate and explain. 
Teachers and coaches from other schools 
can be brought in. 

To develop displays of anatomical and phys- 
iological phenomena and exhibit them pe- 
riodically. 

To maintain a professional library and make 
its use feasible and interesting. 

To arrange for meetings when one teacher 
who is acknowledged as an expert in a given 
subject can coach and teach the others. 

To arrange some courses for the evening 
hours when it will be convenient to observe 
and participate. 


There are generally a number of ways in which 
individual staff members will improve, and this in 
turn will improve the entire institution. Where 
there is a will there is a way. 
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Figure 14.3 Rapport between athlete and coach are arı 
_important factor in sports. 


Suggestions and Guidelines 


Administrative leadership combines manage- 


ment skills with the art of leadership. The sug- 
gestions that follow include recommendations for 
influencing people, some guidelines for per- 
sonnel management, and hints for improving in- 
terpersonal relations. Appropriate use of group 
processes, democratic methods, and leadership 
tactics for emergency situations will be discussed, 
Some suggestions and guidelines are: 
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1. An organization, when well led, can be 


more than the sum of a group of individ- 
uals. When each individual feels the sup- 
port and receives the help that colleagues 
can give, the final productivity far exceeds 
that which could be attained by adding 
together all the contributions the mem- 
bers could make as individuals, 


. Feelings of hostility are destructive, while 


warm and friendly personal relations are 
productive. Anything a leader can do to 
foster respect and friendship among 
members of an organization will pay good 
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. Most individuals in a department of phys- - 


ical education and athletics will react fa- 


vorably to a challenge. They have a need 


for something to test their skill and invite 
their ingenuity. The excitement of over- 
coming obstacles and tackling something 
involving risks appeals to many. 


. Good administrators are people who can 


walk with their head in the clouds and yet 
keep their feet on the ground. They are 
creative and visionary and at the same 
time realistic and practical. Many of the 
best administrators are combinations of 
idealists and pragmatists. 


. Where athletics and physical education are 


organized as a single department or divi- 
sion, the highest administrative post in that 
unit should be held by someone who has 
had experience in each area of endeavor 
and believes sincerely in the educational 
values of both. 


. The physical education and athletic de- 


partment or division should be so orga- 
nized, and the functions so delegated, that 
the specializations of each staff member 
are utilized for the greatest effectiveness 
of the entire operation. 


. While planning, organizing, and decision 


making should be a democratic and par- 
ticipative process, it should be acknowl- 
edged by all concerned that certain 
emergency situations might demand im- 
mediate decisions, authoritative action, 
and willing obedience. Violent demon- 
strations, fires in buildings, serious acci- 
dents, and dangerous storms are examples 
of situations requiring special direction and 
methods of coping. 


. There are four facets to the administra- 


tion of physical education and athletics — 
the students who are being educated, the 
faculty members who teach and coach, 
the activities that provide the educational 
experiences, and the environmental set- 
ting in which the education takes place. 
The good manager will give attention to 
each of these. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


j J 


. Personnel iS ged ‘to be effective, must 


be developed cooperatively by gov- 
erning boards, administrators, teachers, 
and parents. Only in this way will there be 
acceptance by those affected and an at- 
mosphere of willing compliance by all. 

If staff members are to have responsibili- 
ties, they must have the authority to take 
the action necessary to carry them out. 
Any staff member who cannot be trusted 
with the authority should be replaced by 
someone who can. 

All who are in administrative capacities 
should know that their job is to facilitate 
the educative processes. Administration 
for its own sake has no value, and its ex- 
istence is pointless. 

The successful administrator strives con- 
stantly to see things from the subordi- 
nate’s viewpoint. This should always be 
considered before a final decision is made. 
Dialogue is the key to success in most or- 
ganizations. One-sided conversations are 
seldom very productive. Face-to-face 
conferences where both parties speak 
freely, listen carefully, and keep open 
minds are the most beneficial. 

Continuity in learning is essential to prog- 
ress. Where both management and the 
other members of the organization seek 
to learn something new every day, the 
prospects for productivity and progress 
are good. 

Coaches who move on to administrative 
positions must realize that their new 
“team” consists of the staff members. 
They must relinquish completely their au- 
thority over the athletic teams that they 
formerly coached and turn their attention 
to new challenges and goals with the same 
kind of dedication and intensity. 

The development of pride in individual 
performance and pride in the organiza- 
tion are both needed for effective work. 
When all individuals keep the organiza- 
tional goals in mind and at the same time 
strive to perform up to their capabilities, 
the education of the students cannot help 
but be enhanced. 


W: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


2h 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


Effective administrators are not easily de- 
terred. When convinced of a need, they 
snould persist and persist in their requests. 
A full and rational justification should 
always accompany the request. 

Good administrators will make every effort 
to keep from getting bogged down with 
details. They must resist the tendency to 
spend an inordinate amount of time at 
their desk reading and shuffling papers. 
The successful administrator keeps the 
major goals constantly in view. The ad- 
ministrator establishes priorities, trusts 
others to take care of the details, tackles 
important problems immediately, does not 
postpone unpleasant tasks, delegates both 
authority and responsibility freely but ju- 
diciously, and tries not to take problems 
home. 

Good leaders study subordinates to see 
what “makes them tick.” They try to make 
staff members want to do things. They 
suggest and request rather than demand. 
They give reasons for their requests. 
Staff members usually try to live up to ex- 
pectations. Trusting an able staff member 
to get a job done can be very motivating 
for that person. 

The confident leader can admit mistakes. 
The stature of such a person will thereby 
be enhanced. 

Patience and self-control are indispens- 
able qualities in an administrator. Tact and 
compassion are also important; good 
judgment and justice even more so! 

To be effective, administrators must limit 
their span of control. When they find that 
they are too busy because of the number 
of people reporting directly, the work 
must be reorganized and more responsi- 
bilities delegated. 

The good leader will have a sincere per- 
sonal regard for all staff members and will 
enjoy being with them. However friend- 
ship can never be forced. It must reveal 
itself through attitude and manner. 
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26. An administrator should always give credit 
where credit is due and should make 
every effort to recognize individual 
achievements. Above all, staff members 
should not be ignored. Nothing is more 
discouraging than to feel that you “don’t 
count.” 

27. The strong administrative leader will not 
shrink from unpleasant tasks or unpopular 
decisions. Problems that cannot be solved 
at a lower level become his or her re- 
sponsibility and must not be shirked. The 
way these are dealt with will reflect the 
courage and strength of the leader. 

28. Where there is high morale, the leader 
takes pride in the organization and the in- 
dividuals who compose it. They in turn are 
oe to be part of the department and 

ave faith in the leader. 


No leaders are perfect, and no human being 
is able to satisfy all the requirements outlined 
above. Those who aspire to leadership positions, 
however, should accept the fact that many lead- 
ership qualities can be developed and much can 
be learned about human nature. It is with the 
hope that those who seek to become adminis- 
trators will also try to be leaders and that they 
can find something of assistance in these outlines 
that these suggestions are presented. 


Summary 


The effectiveness of an organization is depen- 
dent in large measure on the quality of the human 
component. Administration of the human com- 
ponent consists of the guidance of the group as 
a whole and the leadership of the members as 
individuals. 

Affirmative action must be understood and 
supported by the good administrator. Discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, ethnic background, 
sex, or creed must be eradicated. Opportunities 
for personal growth and development must be 
open to all on an equal basis. An atmosphere of 
impartiality and fairness to all should pervade. 

Administrators and teachers are advised to fa- 
miliarize themselves with unionism. They must 
expe -t to become involved in negotiations with 
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union leaders. Professional preparation programs 
must give more attention to unions and their ac- 
tivities than they have in the past. 

Part-time staffing is becoming more and more 
common in physical education and recreation 
programs. This provides opportunities for exper- 
imental programs without adding permanent staff 
and also enables an administrator to employ in- 
dividuals with special skills even though they may 
not meet all requirements for permanent teaching 
certificates. It also permits a wider variety of 
course offerings than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. 

Alternative professional preparation programs 
are increasing in institutions where leaders in 
physical education and recreation are being ed- 
ucated, Courses and major or minor programs in 
sports administration, corrective therapy, sports 
journalism, sports marketing, sport club manage- 
ment, cardiac rehabilitation, physical fitness in in- 
dustry, and specialized courses for the exceptional 
person are becoming much more common. Stu- 
dents interested in careers in physical education 
but who do not wish to teach now have that op- 
portunity. 

Staff meetings should be planned, have a pur- 
pose, be well conducted, and informal. The at- 
mosphere should be businesslike but friendly. 
There should be a feeling of accomplishment 
when the meetings are completed. 

Completed staff work and good communica- 
tion are extremely important if a department is to 
be productive. Communication must be both 
formal and informal, in all directions and on all 
levels, and must use all practical media and 
methods. 

Personnel management is a crucial part of 
administration. A secure, capable, and well- 
qualified faculty will be the key to success. Com- 
petent staff members must be recruited and em- 
ployed, their special abilities must be utilized 
appropriately, their work load should be not ex- 
cessive, and they should operate under the pro- 
tection of sound personnel policies. 

Administrative leadership is more than man- 
agement. It has to do with building esprit de corps, 
maintaining mutually supportive relationships 
among colleagues and superiors, and conducting 
the entire operation in a manner that will make 
re meaningful and bring fulfillment to the lives 
of all. 


Institutions are now concerning themselves 
more and more with staff development. In-ser- 
vice training and continued education is empha- 
sized. Staff development programs are established 
and staff members are encouraged to assist each 
other. 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You have been engaged as supervisor of el- 
ementary school physical education in Oakville, 
a city of 700,000 inhabitants. There are eighty el- 
ementary schools in the city, each with an en- 
rollment of between 300 and 400 pupils, evenly 
dispersed in grades K through 6. Each elementary 
school has one qualified physical education 
teacher who is in charge of the program for the 
school. Most of these physical education spe- 
cialists get some help from two or three of the 
grade school teachers who have had a little 
training in physical education and have shown 
some interest in it. There is a small gymnasium and 
a reasonably adequate playground (5-10 acres) 
at each school. 

You have replaced Mr. Sommers, who was “of 
the old school” and who believed marching and 
calisthenics should be the backbone of the pro- 
gram. In his opinion, the rest of the time should 
be utilized in playing games, both low-organized 
and highly organized. Girls and boys were sep- 
arated for physical education in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. Rhythmic activities were un- 
heard of. 

Of the physical education specialists, twenty 
are women and sixty are men. Approximately 
one-half of these specialists have been in the 
system fifteen years or more. The other half have 
from one to twelve years of experience. 

Mr. Sommers was an upright and pleasant 
person, with a confident and winning personality. 
He was respected in the community and well liked 
in the school. He was the kind of person who in- 
fluenced others, and he had many close friends, 
especially among the older physical education 
teachers. 


Mr. Winter, the superintendent of schools, ar- 
rived on the scene three years ago, replacing an 
older man who retired and lives in the commu- 
nity. Since Mr. Winter came, there has been a tre- 
mendous turnover of principals. Forty-two of 
them have been appointed by Mr. Winter. They 
are basically contemporary in their educational 
philosophy. 

There is much criticism of the physical edu- 
cation program. Recent editorials have called it 
antiquated, authoritarian, and without a sound 
physiological or psychological foundation. Many 
of the older physical educators, all of whom have 
tenure, have become defensive because of the 
criticism and are very resistant to change. The 
coaches at the junior and senior high school level 
are claiming that their poor records in interscho- 
lastic athletics are the result of inadequate sports 
experiences in the elementary schools. The 
women teachers want more movement educa- 
tion and rhythmics in the program. They also want 
more women on the staff. The Affirmative, Action 
Committee in the community is supporting them. 


What will you do, and how will you do it? 


Case No. 2 


Mapleview College has an enrollment of 4,000 
students. The division of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation offers majors in these three 
fields and, in addition, conducts a graduate pro- 
gram with master’s degrees in these areas. There 
is also a basic instruction program for all students 
during their freshman and sophomore years and 
an intramural program for both men and women. 
The intercollegiate athletic program consists of 
fourteen sports for men and twelve for women. 
In the division, there are forty-eight faculty mem- 
bers, all of whom have master’s degrees and 
twenty-eight of whom have doctor's degrees. 
There are 900 students (490 men and 410 
women) in the division’s undergraduate program 
and approximately thirty-five in each of the three 
graduate programs. The football staff consists of 
the head coach and five assistants; the basketball, 
baseball, swimming, and gymnastics programs 
have two coaches each; each of the women’s 
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sports and the remainder of the men’s sports have 
only a head coach. There is a director of the 
graduate program, a chairperson for each of the 
departments of physical education, recreation, 
and health education, and an athletic director. Fif- 
teen faculty members are women and thirty-three 
are men. One assistant football coach is black, and 
the exercise physiologist is Chinese. 

You are the new director of the division of 
health, physical education, and recreation. You 
began work September 1, and it is now March. 
You are working on the personnel audit for next 
year. It is due April 1. You have interviewed every 
faculty member personally and have held lengthy 
discussions with the department heads. The 
budget has been finalized for the next two years. 
You have been allowed enough money to 
employ three new staff members for next year 
and two more the following year. All of the 
coaches teach some physical education, and 
thirty-five of the staff members have coaching re- 
sponsibilities. 

Your interviews have revealed the following: 


= 


. The chairperson of the physical education 

department is retiring. 

The head football coach is leaving to enter 

business. 

3. The alumni want a new, high-powered, 
big-name head football coach; none of the 
assistants fill the bill. 

4. The women are insistent that the new 
chairperson of physical education be a 
female. 

. The government indicates that at least two 
of the positions must be filled by blacks. 
6. The women’s swimming, gymnastics, and 
basketball coaches say they need assis- 
tants and that they have just as much right 

to them as do the men. 

. The director of the graduate programin- 
dicates that he needs a good statistician to 
help him and threatens to resign if he 
doesn’t get help. He is an able person and 
an asset to the faculty. 

8. The basketball coach, who has won three 

championships in a row, wants a freshman 

coach. He hints that if he doesn’t get one 
he may take one of the three job offers 
he has received. 


» 


uw 


MN 
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9. You feel that the intramural program is 
weak and needs strengthening. The aca- 
demic dean, to whom you report, agrees. 

10. The president believes that it is important 
to use this opportunity to get a nationally 
known figure for the head football 
coaching job. 

11. One of your trusted and knowledgeable 
staff members insists that the greatest need 
is for a specialist in elementary physical 
education, especially in movement edu- 
cation. 

12. You feel harassed and overworked and 
think you should have a deputy director, 
who could take some of the detail work 
off your shoulders. 


What do you plan to do, and how do you 
propose to do it? (You like your job and want to 
keep it!) 


Case No. 3 


Skit: To be staged by four selected students 
who role-play and thereby demonstrate the prin- 
ciples involved in interviewing. (It is suggested that 
the skit be assigned to selected students a few 
days in advance to give them time to review the 
principles and practice.) 

Mary Osborn applies for a job teaching junior 
high school health and physical education with 
assistant coaching duties in volleyball and track 
and field. She is invited for an interview and comes 
to the office of Principal Ann Martin, She is to be 
interviewed by the principal and Louise Altringer, 
the head coach for volleyball and track and field 
and James McClosky, the coordinator for health 
and physical education. 
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community 
involvement 


and public relations 


Because education in our country is largely a 
public venture, and because in the final analysis it 
can be no better than the citizens of a community 
will have it, school-community relationships 
represent both a point of beginning and a 
continuing concern for any school administrator." 


ae e, 


Public relations is the planned effort to influence 
opinion through socially responsible and 
acceptable performance, based on mutually 
satisfactory two-way communication.? 


i 


The Nature of a Community 


Communities differ in kind, in size, and in com- 
position. When we speak of a community, we 
may be referring to a city block, a town, a section 
of a city, or the city itself. We sometimes refer to 
a community of nations (as in Europe) or even to 
the world as a community. What then is a com- 
munity? 

A simplified definition might be a society of 
people held together by one or more common 
bonds. 

A community is, however, more than a geo- 
graphical area or an aggregate of dwellings. 
People in a community cope with common err 
vironments, share many problems, support the 
same schools, and have many similar interests. 
There is often an element of uniqueness in the 
ethnic and cultural background of the people, and 


interaction of many kinds is evident. The society 
normally provides enough services so that the 
community is essentially independent and self- 
contained. 

A community is thought of as, and sometimes 
is, an apartment block, a suburb, or some other 
place where people live. Social scientists, how- 
ever, view it in terms of human nature — the long- 
ings, ambitions, interests, and goals of people 
reacting with people. A community is a place 
where physical educators, recreation leaders, and 
health specialists become involved both as people 
living with other people and as individuals prac- 
ticing their specialities and pursuing their careers. 
Communities are places where an increasing 
number of people are finding rewarding ways of 
making a living. 


Public Relations Defined 


Public relations refers to the relationships be- 
tween two or more individuals or groups 
have common interests. As used in educational 
institutions, it generally refers to the feelings and 
attitudes nurtured and developed in those in- 
volved with the maintenance and operation of 
the institution. Public relations may also refer to 
the efforts made by the institution to win the sup- 
port of those who are members of the com- 
munity. This may involve the winning of attitudinal 
support, the obtaining of money where neces- 
sary, or the providing of personnel when needed. 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
CONTRIBUTING AGENCIES, ORGANIZATIONS, PLACES, AND PERSONS 


Individuals 
families 
homes 


Govern- 
mental 
units 


Service 
clubs 


Social 


agencies Churches 


Communi- 
cations 
media 


Labor and 
industrial 
groups 


Other 
groups 


Places of 
congregation 


Better under- Reduction Improved Reduction Improved Reduction of Better Improved Other 
standing of of cultural of health delinquency employment level of individual and 
social poverty tone school and and crime literacy community 

trends dropouts safety improvement 


ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES RELATIVE TO PEOPLE AND/OR THE COMMUNITY 


Figure 15.1 The school — a catalytic agent. From W. Fred 
Totten, The Power of Community Education (Midland, 
Mich.: Pendell Publishing Company, 1970). Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher 


Figure 15.2 New experiences and outdoor adventure 
Courtesy of Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation 


Functions and Techrques of Admrestration 


It has been said that “people support what 
they help to create.” This is confirmed by the 
careful observation of individuals involved in the 
construction of buildings, the enlisting of the 
maintenance crew, the engaging of faculty mem- 
bers, or the enrollment of students. Successful 
administrators are usually quite familiar with the 
art of convincing people that they should adopt 
a favorable attitude or pursue a given course. 
Great enterprises, whether in government, busi- 
ness, religion, or educatidn, owe much of their 
success to their skill in enlisting the support of the 
community. 

We see, then, that there are a number of good 
reasons why educational institutions and sur- 
rounding communities should be good neigh- 
bors: (1) The community very often accepts the 
burden of providing a big share of the money 
needed to finance the construction of a new 
building. (2) The community often provides much 
of the manpower necessary for the proper func- 
tioning of an institution (3) The community and 


its many subdivisions have an obligation to culti- 
vate good personal and working relations be- 
tween the educational institution and the 
members of the community. 

It becomes obvious that it is both desirable and 
necessary that good community relations exist 
and that both the institution and the public carry 
their share of development, maintenance, and 
operation. Public relations, then, becomes com- 
munity relations and community relations be- 
comes public relations. 

The activities, the management, and the prob- 
lems of schools and colleges are becoming 
increasingly intertwined with those of the com- 
munity that the institution represents and in which 
it is located, Directors of physical education and 
athletics cannot be successful or fulfill their mis- 
sion if they ignore the important relationships with 
their many publics, which constitute, in one form 
or other, their community. 

Administrators in the areas of physical edu- 
cation and athletics will be invited to join civic 
clubs, welcomed into churches and fraternal or- 
ganizations, and asked to work with boys’ clubs, 
girls’ clubs, chambers of commerce, and social 
agencies of various kinds. If they participate in the 
work and social life of the community, they will 
also enhance their image in the eyes of the public 
and make their own efforts more productive. 

In many instances, the community is one of the 
sources of income for the athletic program. If this 
is to remain a worthwhile source of support, the 
members of the athletic department must main- 
tain good interpersonal relationships with the 
leaders in the community and must become in- 
volved in some of their activities. 

Organizations and groups with which faculty 
members may become associated, either per- 
sonally or professionally, include: 


+ Athletic booster clubs 

* Service and fraternal organizations 

* Churches and church-related organizations 

+ Parent and teacher organizations 

« Junior and senior chambers of commerce 

* Local chapter of American Medical Associ- 
ation 

+ Park and recreation department 

e American Red Cross (local chapter) 

e Public health agencies 


* YMCA, YMHA, YWCA, and other social 
agencies 

* Little League and similar athletic leagues 

e Board of education or schoo! committee 

e League of Women Voters 

+ Square dance and other social clubs 

e American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
etc. 


People from all corners of a community attend 
athletic contests and become involved in the high 
school or college through the medium of sports. 
If they are treated courteously and cordially, they 
can form a strong nucleus of support. This is im- 
portant not only because of the effect on the ath- 
letic program but because it will facilitate the 
interpretation to the community of the entire 
physical education program. It is obvious that 
there is a difference between the term “com- 
munity” as applied to a college or university and 
the same term used with reference to a public 
school system. In a senior high school, the com- 
munity is most often composed of the people re- 
siding in the geographical area in which the school 
is located. Most parents of the students reside in 
that area and help elect members of the board 
of education or the school committee. 

Except for community colleges and other mu- 
nicipal colleges, the supporting community for in- 
stitutions of higher education cannot be defined 
by any circumscribed geographical area. Stu- 
dents come from far and near, and both the fi- 
nancial support and the governing authority 
emanate in part from sources outside the locality 
in which they reside. Nevertheless there are many 
ties between the local (city or town) community 
and the college or university. There may be co- 
operative federally funded projects. The local 
news media cunsider the educational institutions 
in their area their responsibility. There must be a 
great deal of cooperation when policing athletic 
contests, maintaining order, providing health ser- 
vices, and purchasing supplies and equipment. 
The faculty members are personally involved in 
the community, of course, since it is most likely 
the city or town in which they live. This is where 
they buy their groceries, hire their plumber, buy 
their car, send their children to school, and rake 
their leaves. 
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Developing a Public Relations Program 


We have been discussing good community 
relations as something that is necessary for the 
successful operation of an educational institution. 
We have also defined public relations as an effort 
to influence the attitudes and actions of those 
whose cooperation is sought. 

‘Administrators, athletic directors, department 
heads, and teachers need the support of those 
living iñ the community. Because of this, the term 
“public relations” often refers to the concern and 
work carried on by the professionals whose duties 
are to cultivate and enlist the necessary support. 

We see, then, that the key elements in per- 
sonal or group public relations are acceptable 
performance and careful two-way communica- 
tion. 

For our purpose, this definition refers primarily 
to public relations efforts as organized by a group 
of people (such as a public school physical edu- 
cation and/or athletic department) under the 
leadership of a public relations practitioner. Every 
staff member is necessarily a PR? practitioner, and 
the department head is generally charged with 

the responsibility for organizing the departmental 
PR effort. 

Each member of the department carries a PR 
responsibility as a member of that group Each has 
his/her own personal public relations program 
and image. Individuals who choose to ignore their 
publics and give no thought to personal PR then 
become characterized by this attitude. Fortu- 
nately most teachers and/or coaches are inter- 
ested in personal PR and in making a positive 
contribution to the departmental PR effort. Group 
PR programs and the personal PR efforts of the 
members of that group must function harmoni- 
ously in the best interests of all parties. 

The prime purpose of this chapter is twofold: 
(1) to assist in developing the personal public re- 
lations efforts of administrators, teachers, and 
coaches and to aid them in acquiring some of the 
knowledge necessary for positive participation in 
the public relations programs of their physical ed- 
ucation and/or athletic departments and (2) to 
point out some of the differences and relation- 
ships between personal PR and group PR. 
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With these purposes in mind, let us examine 
one approach to developing a public relations 
program as a step-by-step process. To lend re- 
levancy to the discussion, assume that you are a 
teacher and/or coach employed in a public school 
physical education and/or athletic department. 


Step 1. Agree that the foundation for any 
good PR program is acceptable 
performance or, even better, outstanding 
performance. 


It is impossible to convince a majority of the 
people making up our various and diverse pub- 
lics that we personally are effective or that our 
programs are good if in fact we are ineffective 
and our programs inferior. As professional edu- 
cators, we should not even want to attempt such 
a promotional scheme. Ned Warren states that 
“good public relations must be earned and de- 
served” and elaborates as follows: 


One of the strongest principles of public relations 
is that supportive opinion for any enterprise must 
be deserved. To be deserved, it must be earned. 
Only under this circumstance can the attitudes of 
individuals and publics be genuine, dependable, 
and long lasting. This is true in the case of 
education as much, if not more, than in any 
aspect of American life. This means that public 
relations personnel must develop programs for 
public consumption that are factual and honest 
and uphold the very highest traditions of 
professional and personal integrity.* 


Some may argue that the initial examination of 
personal or program performance is not really a 
step in developing a public relations program. It 
must be so considered, however, not only be- 
cause performance is the foundation but be- 
cause the two-way communication of good 
public relations mandates constant performance 
and program evaluation. The feedback from our 
publics must be-continually analyzed to improve 
personal and group performance and program 
credibility. If public relations efforts do nothing 
more than provide feedback from our publics, 
which in turn leads to improved programs and 
individual performances, the efforts are still 
worthwhile. 


Step 2. Agree that the various related 
publics have a right to information 
pertaining to the conduct of physical 
education and athletic programs. 


Even though public schools are operated for 
students and paid for by the general taxpaying 
public, some educators still withhold as much vital 
information as possible from the people for as 
long as possible. Resick, Seidel, and Mason cite 
this practice as follows: 


Historically, those involved in education have tried 
to operate in a world of their own, isolated from 
the public to whom they owe their existence.* 


Again this step may not appear to be a step in 
the process of developing a public relations pro- 
gram; however, the person or group involved 
must accept and endorse this basic premise 
before a sound PR program can be developed. 

Publicity and “getting the story out” represent 
only a part of the PR process. Setting up effective 
two-way communication and thereby making it 
possible for us to communicate with our publics 
on a two-way channel is the process. 


Step 3. Define the various related publics. 


This refers to publics related to you, the 
teacher-coach, and to your department, physical 
education-athletics. First, then, let us take a look 
at a tentative list of publics with whom you may 
want to establish communication in your per- 
sonal public relations program as a teacher-coach, 


e Students enrolled in your classes 

¢ Students on the teams you coach 

e Other students in your school 

e Other teachers and/or coaches in your 
school 

e Your immediate superior (your boss) 

e Other administrators in your school 

e People you supervise (if any) 

e Support people in your school (secretaries, 
custodians, technicians, librarians, nurses, 
doctors, lunchroom personnel) 

e Parents of students you teach or coach 

* Other parents of students in your school 

e Professional organizations (AAHPERD and its 
component organizations at the local, state, 
district, and national levels; NEA and teachers’ 
unions at the local, state, and national levels; 


coaches’ associations and other specialty 
area associations at the local, state, and na- 
tional levels) 

Regulatory bodies (state department of 
public instruction, state high school activity 
association, athletic conference) 

Other schools (including athletic opponents) 
Contest officials (if you coach) 

Athletic supporters/booster club (if you 
coach, particularly) 

News media (newspapers, radio, TV) 
Alumni and former students 

Critics (you will likely develop some; com- 
municate with them) 

Personal friends and relatives (can be a help 
or a problem) 

School board (careful here, chain of com- 
mand) 


Similarly, a tentative list of publics may be de- 
veloped for your department (physical educa- 
tion-athletics) as follows: 


e Students enrolled in, your department 

e Student-athletes (boys and girls) 

e Other students in your school 

e Student leaders (elected student govern- 
ment officials and nontitled natural leaders) 
Other teachers (outside your department) 
Immediate superior to your group leader 
(likely a principal or superintendent) 

Other administrators (learn where the power 
and ability to help lies) 

Support people in your school (secretaries, 
custodians, technicians, librarians, nurses, 
doctors, lunchroom personnel) 

Parents of students enrolled in your depart- 
ment (PTA, parents’ councils) 

Other parents of students in your school 
Professiorial organizations (AAHPERD and its 
component organizations at the local, state, 
district, and national levels; NEA and teachers’ 
unions at the local, state, and national levels; 
coaches’ associations and other specialty 
area associations at the local, state, and na- 
tional levels) 

Regulatory bodies (state department of 
public instruction, state high school activity 
association, athletic conference) 

* Other schools (including athletic opponents) 
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* Contest officials or officials’ associations 

e Athletic supporters/booster club (ticket 
buyers, donors, and potential donors) 

* News media (newspapers, radio, TV) 

« Alumni and former students 

* Critics (physical education and athletics at- 
tracts critics under the best of conditions in 
addition to the critics you as coach will likely 
develop) 

« Personal friends and relatives of group 
members (can be a help or a problem) 

* School board (careful here, chain of com- 
mand) 

+ State legislature and federal officials (careful 
again) 

* Others? 


While these two tentative lists are extensive, 
key publics may have been omitted and relatively 
unimportant publics included, depending on a 
given situation. Each person and each group pos- 
sess unique personality characteristics and each 
tends to attract or develop a unique set of pub- 
lics. Over the months and years, new publics 
appear, others fade away, and the order of im- 
portance changes constantly. To cite one ex- 
ample, relationships with student government and 
student politicians are often mercurial. 


Step 4. Determine the overall mission of 
your public relations program and set goals 
for communication with each related 
public. 


For a graduate student, the overall mission may 
be: “To establish and maintain two-way channels 
of communication with the people (publics) in- 
volved in my degree program.” For a first year 
teacher-coach, it could be: “To establish and 
maintain two-way channels of communication 
with as many related publics as possible.” The 
second year on the job, this same teacher-coach 
may redefine the overall mission to call for a 
greater concentration of effort directed toward 
key publics (as ranked in step 5). 

For a public school physical education-athletic 
department, the overall mission might be: “To 
establish and maintain two-way channels of com- 
munication with students, parents, teachers, and 
the general public served by the local news 
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The specific goal of this same department for 
its relationship with the “downtown quarter- 
backs” might be: “To establish and maintain a 
two-way channel of communication with that 
segment of the local general public vitally inter- 
ested in our school athletic program.” This goal 
could lead to the establishment of a booster club 
designed to bring coaches and supporter-critics 
together in a common cause. 


Step 5. Arrange the various related publics 
in priority order. 


Start with the public (person or group) that is 
the most important insofar as your overall mis- 
sion and goals are concerned. For a graduate stu- 
dent, whose immediate mission is to earn an 
advanced degree, the most important public may 
well be that student’s advisor, thesis committee 
or selected graduate teachers, and administra- 
tors. This student may rank other teachers, other 
administrators, fellow graduate students, and 
even family and friends below these key people 
during several months of intense striving toward 
the degree goal. For a collegiate coach directing 
a revenue sport at an NCAA-~1 institution, the 
participating student-athletes and influential sup- 
porters may vie for the number one ranking. On 
the same campus, the coach of a sport in which 
revenue and public interest are minimal may have 
little difficulty in deciding to direct a major portion 
of the public relations effort toward the students 
on the squad. 

Your physical education-athletic department 
may choose to rank students first, parents second, 
and taxpayers third among its publics, A college 
or university physical education department might 
place students enrolled in physical education 
courses first, other on-campus students second, 
key central administrators third, and nondepart- 
mental faculty fourth. 

The ranking of publics in priority order is a dif- 
ied pragmatic task, as indicated by Cutlip and 

er. 


Systematic definition of an organization's publics is 
needed, too, to determine order by priority. And 
priorities must be assigned to an institution's 
almost infinite number of publics. Rarely does a 
practitioner have the staff and money to do all 
the things he thinks need be done. This Nicholas 
Samstag terms, the perpetual priority problem.* 
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Figure 15.3 Personal public relations and your related 
publics. 


While time and money limitations preclude 
formal relationships with each public, even the 
lowest ranked should receive some attention. 
Each public, including critics, has a right to infor- 
mation pertaining to the conduct of physical ed- 
ucation and athletic programs. Keep all channels 
open. 

An attempt by one teacher-coach to describe 
and sequence by priority related publics is de- 
picted graphically in figure 15.3. The distance be- 
tween the teacher-coach and each public and the 
number assigned each public indicates priority 
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sequence. The lines connecting publics show 
some of the common relationships between 
publics. These additional relationships further 
complicate the public relations process and the 
wise practitioner attempts to keep them in mind. 
Figure 15.4 portrays similar relationships for a 
physical education-athletic . By com- 
paring figures 15.3 and 15.4, a person can easily 
note some potential “friction points” between the 
PR efforts of the teacher-coach and his 
department, physical education-athletics. 
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Figure 15.4 Group public relations and high school physical 
education and athletic departments and related publics. 
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Step 6. Develop and maintain two-way 
channels of communication with the 
various related publics. 


After you have determined your mission-goals, 
defined your publics, and ranked them in priority 
order, it is time to begin developing two-way 
communication with those publics. 

For personal public relations, channels are 
generally established utilizing at least some of the 
following PR tools: 


e Listening —People who listen are liked and 
respected; people who listen and think are 
given full attention when they speak. 
Sharing— When you are involved in some- 
thing good such as an athletic victory or 
gaining approval for a new facility, focus the 
spotlight on the other persons involved. Use 
we, not |! 

Incidental Personal Contact — Make the most 
of these opportunities to communicate di- 
rectly with people from your publics. Be 
physical and visible, get around, join, talk, and 
listen. 

Planned Personal Contact — Don't be afraid 
to request an appointment or to ask 
someone to go to coffee so that you can 
listen and talk. Direct contact is often the best 
way to respond to a critical letter to the 
editor or to you or to a critical rumor. 
Public Speaking — The person in HPER is often 
labeled “poor speaker.” Become a good 
speaker by speaking publicly when re- 
quested and by attempting to improve each 
time out. Work at it! Most of the gifted 
speakers earned the gift. 
Correspondence — Learn how to write let- 
ters that say exactly what you want said. 
Rough out letters, then rewrite until you get 


them right. Congratulatory and “thank you” 
letters or notes have opened many lines of 
communication and also many doors. 


The two most common mistakes in personal 
public relations are “overdoing” and “under- 
doing.” Open self-promotion is universally re- 
sented, while failure to help people in getting to 
know you and your virtues is self-defeating. De- 
velop your PR tools through use and refinement. 
You will eventually acquire an approach and at- 
titude that is right for you. A sense of humor, es- 
pecially where some of the humor is directed at 
yourself, can be helpful. 

Don’t miss the countless opportunities for in- 
formal PR, which might be described as prac- 
ticing common courtesy and good human 
relations. How many of these questions can you 
answer with a “yes”? 


_____ Do you like people? 

Do you trust people and have faith in 
them? (Your faith will be rewarded most 
of the time.) 

Are you sensitive to other people's feel- 
ings, points of view, and needs? 

Are you open and friendly? 

Do you greet people warmly? (You don’t 
have to slap backs or kiss everyone.) 

Do you take time to get to know people, 
and do you remember their names? 

Do you thank people? 

Do you compliment people when a com- 
pliment is deserved? (You don’t need to 
manufacture compliments.) 

Can you disagree without being disagree- 
able? 

Can you suggest or even criticize without 
making an enemy? (You can’t win this one 
every time.) 
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_____ Do you apologize when an apology is due 
or possibly due? 
Do you listen carefully? (Listening is a skill 
to be developed and practiced.) 
Are you fun to be around? (May be some- 
what difficult for you to tell.) 
Can you accept correction or criticism? 
_____ Do you have time for people? 
Are you interested in other people’s views, 
ideas, dreams, and problems? 
Do you keep appointments on time? 
___ Is your public conduct good? 
Do you take pride in a neat and clean ap- 
pearance? (Most of us are not naturally 
beautiful, but we can do the best we can 
with what we have been given.) 
Do you pay your share and your bills? 
(People tend to dislike freeloaders.) 
_____ Do you answer your mail? 
Do you avoid gossip and rumor spreading? 
_____ Do you do what you say and say what you 
do? (Is your word good?) 
Are you basically the same person to all 
people (not an actor playing several roles)? 
_____ Can you take a strong position on a matter 
without getting irritated? (Some people 
cannot get tough without getting angry.) 
Do you accept the responsibility for set- 
ting a good example as a teacher-coach? 
(Some people feel this concept is no longer 
valid for teachers and coaches.) 
Do you believe that the public has a right 
to question you as a teacher-coach? (Do 
they have a right to know about their 
school and its operation?) 
Do you like your job (most of it anyway)? 
Are you proud to be a teacher-coach? 
______ Can you accept being wrong? 
Can you lose gracefully sometimes? 
(Someone who must win all the time — 
every card game, every golf match — can 
be difficult to associate with.) 
Do you show the same respect for all 
people? (Although some people are more 
important than others to your success or 
that of your group, everyone deserves 
your respect.) 
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Do you like your town and school? (People 
who don't like one place tend not to be 
happier elsewhere.) 


Do you keep your personal problems out 


of most conversations? (Your ‘personal 


problems get old in a hurry for someone 
else.) 


If you can answer “yes” to most of these 
questions, you probably function quite well as a 
personal PR practitioner and contribute positively 
to your departmental PR effort. 

While there is considerable difference in the 
importance of these questions and several are dif- 
ficult to answer “yes” or “no” to, every “no” 
should cause you to pause and think. Ten or more 
“no” answers may indicate some fairly serious PR 
handicaps. Work at reducing these handicaps. 

For group public relations such as a public 
school physical education-athletic department 
effort, the following additional tools may be em- 
ployed. 


NEWS RELEASES AND RADIO-TV CLIPS 


Colleges and universities generally establish a 
news bureau or public relations office charged 
with the responsibility of preparing news releases 
and radio-TV clips. Many employ a sports infor- 
mation director who devotes all or part of his or 
her time to the intercollegiate athletic program. 
Major sport institutions often support a sizable 
staff or department to provide these and other 
PR services. At the elementary-secondary level, 
you will not likely have this type of assistance 
available; you may, therefore, wish to learn how 
to write your own releases. Keep them short, ac- 
curate, readable, interesting, and beat the “dead- 
line” by as much time as-possible. 


DEALING WITH NEWS MEDIA 


Good media relations are vital to any PR effort. 
Bronzan cites some basic principles or guidelines 
for dealing with the media: 

* Be honest. 

* Don't try to block the use of news by use 
of evasion, censorship, pressure, or trickery; 
don’t win the battle and lose the war 

* Be cooperative at all times; be accessible by 
telephone or in person at all times 


A 


l 


pprno o 


% ie n 
Be can j; don’t seek trouble, but don’t try 
and hide it. 
Don’t pada weak story; this tends to weaken 
your biel 
Rumors are usually worse than facts; nip a 
rumor as soon as it is known; use facts, al- 
though initially they may be more detri- 
mental than the rumor. Remember, facts limit 
the story; rumors tend to remove all bound- 
aries. 
Don’t stress or depend upon off-the-record 
accounts. Remember, the job of the rè- 
porter is to get facts and report the story. 
Asking the reporter to abide with off-the- 
record requests is unfair and, in time, will be 
costly. 
When news occurs, get the story out as fast 
as feasible. “Hot” news is desired by news- 
papers. 
If a reporter uncovers a story, supply him or 
her with answers to questions or other ma- 
terials; do not give the same story to an- 
other reporter. Treat this as an exclusive. 
Give as much service to newspapers as pos- 
sible. 
Be willing and ready to supply newspapers 
with the stories, pictures, and statistics they 
wish, as they want them prepared, and on 
time. 
News is a highly perishable commodity. Be 
available or have all bases covered at all 
times. Remember that newspapers’ want 
news, not publicity. 
Don’t beg or demand to have your story 
used. This is the prerogative of the news- 
paper. 
Don’t complain about why a story isnot used 
or how it is used. 
Don’t ask editors for tearsheets or clipping 
files. 
Don't try to frame the story in the style that 
you prefer it; that is the editor's choice. 
Don't try to obtain publicity by threatening 
to withdraw advertising or to seek support 
of advertisers; newspapers consider this 
coercion. 
Don't ask,a newspaper to kill or suppress a 
story except for the most dire circum- 
stances; when this is necessary, if ever, meet 
with the highest echelon of the newspaper 


and state your request and all the facts per- 
taining to it. One should always be re- 
minded that if at least two people are aware 
of the story, it will probably leak out in the 
paper, over the radio, or on the television. 
The only basis for asking for a “kill” is some 
potential great harm to the community, in- 
stitution, or public. 

Don’t ask the newspaper to act contrary to 
their own policies. 

Don't ask the newspaper to engage in some 
private argument or conflict. 


Do become acquainted with the publisher, 
the highest ranking officer who is the exec- 
utive editor, the editor, the editorial page 
editor, and the managing editor. The latter 
is the working head of the staff engaged in 
handling news; these are usually divided 
under the city desk and the copy desk. In 
addition to these individuals, a much closer 
working arrangement is necessary with the 
sports editor, Sunday desk editor, and so- 
ciety editor. Of course, it is advantageous to 
also know the editors for the amusements, 
arts, and business sections. 

Do act promptly to commend all persons in- 
volved in carrying a special story, promo- 
tional activity, or unusual action; copies of 
the commendation should be mailed to all ` 
members of the newspaper who should be 
aware of the recognition. 

Do publicly commend at luncheons, ban- 
quets, and other group meetings the news- 
paper and the personnel who have been 
supportive of your efforts. 

Do arrange to honor newspaper personnel 
at public functions, such as graduation, ded- 
ication ceremonies, and special events. 

Do not employ publicity stunts that border 
on press-agentry. 

Do not offer presents, gifts, or other mate- 
rial things to editors or reporters. 

Do expect to grant complimentary tickets to 
reporters to all events they are expected to 
cover; grant complimentary tickets to edi- 
tors and reporters to any activity you hold if 
they reply in the affirmative to your invita- 
tion. 

Never ask for a “retraction” as such; if nec- 
essary, and only if significant, ask for a “cor- 
rection.” 
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* Do not “double-plant” or give the same 
story to two different departments; if the 
coverage angle is different, this may be per- 
missible, but it is your responsibility to per- 
sonally notify each department of your 
action. 

* Do not expect the newspaper to carry a 
story for your personal gain, such as a ru- 
mored position, threat of resignation, or 
other uses.” 


RADIO AND/OR TV SPORTS COVERAGE 


Attempt to arrange for a regular network or 
single station coverage of as many of your de- 
partmental athletic events as possible and supply 
the program director with suitable spots for pre- 
game, halftime, and postgame use. These spots 
offer fine opportunities to publicize your fitness 
and lifetime activities and intramurals. 


DEPARTMENTAL MEMOS 


While these organs are usually developed to 
foster communication within the group, as in- 
ternal PR, it may be wise to add the names of 
selected outside leaders to the mailing list. Also it 
may be beneficial to send a copy to friends or 
family of the staff. 


NEWSLETTERS 


Organs such as these are customarily directed 
to a specific public or publics, as, for example, 
alumni, parents, students. 


POLICY MANUALS 


While designed primarily for departmental 
usage, these guides, if well done, can serve as ef- 
fective PR tools to establish and mairitain com- 
munication with selected leaders such as the 
principal, superintendent, dean, or president. 


BULLETIN BOARD AND INFORMATION RACKS 


Interesting, up-to-date items placed on attrac- 
tive, well-located bulletin boards or information 
racks will be read. Preparing the items sometimes 
takes work but is worth the effort 


PUBLIC-ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


Spot announcements at spectator athletic 
events giving the results of competition in other 
sports are effective. This is particularly true if the 
announcement pertains to a home team victory 
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PUBLIC RECOGNITION EVENTS 


Never miss an opportunity to publicly thank 
those who assist you in your efforts by an an- 
nouncement or by a plaque or certificate pre- 
sentation. 


DISPLAYS 


A fold-up display depicting your total program 
can be constructed quite inexpensively. Keep it 
car size so that it can be transported easily. 


SLIDE PRESENTATIONS 


A slide presentation at a convention or meeting 
can portray your total program to a large number 
of people in a short time. Once the equipment is 
purchased, slide presentations become relatively 
inexpensive. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Motion pictures are excellent: but expensive. 
However if you take game films, use them in your 
PR effort, especially if you have someone who is 
a good narrator. 


ADVERTISING 


Radio, TV, newspapers, shoppers, and mag- 
azines were established to assist you in getting 
your message out to the public. The trick lies in 
timing and in learning which media to employ to 
reach a given public. Example: A radio station 
featuring currently popular music attracts teenage 
listeners; therefore if you wish to communicate 
with teenagers, that station may be helpful 


HOT UNE 


Your students can dial a telephone number and 
listen to a recorded message giving intramural 
schedules and telling of free play opportunities 
The same approach can be utilized to help sell 
athletic tickets or to promote other special public 
events. 


COFFEE HOURS 


Impromptu coffee hours to recognize 
achievement by friends, departmental members. 
and teams are reasonably priced, easy to orga- 
nize, and well received. One person using the 
telephone can contact a large number of people 
in a few minutes 


GAME AND CONTEST DESIGNATIONS 


For the spectator sports contests, a crowd is 
assured; add to the crowd and further two-way 
communication with parents, industry, agricul- 
ture, alumni, and other publics by designating 
games and contests. Examples: Shrine Benefit 
Game, Elks’ Night, Monogram Day, Parents’ Day, 
Family Night, Kids’ Day, Beef Bowl, Pork Classic, 
3-M Welcome, Cheerleaders’ Day, Coaches’ Day, 
Homecoming, and Alumni Bus In. Your imagina- 
tion and the time you can devote are your only 
real limitations. Much work and cooperation from 
many people are necessary for success with these 
events. 


SURVEYS 


When you and members of your department 
communicate with your: publics, especially while 
listening, you are conducting informal surveys. 
This practice is good; however don’t permit the 
vociferous few or those always present to con- 
trol you or your program. Seek all manner of 
opinion informally and formally. If you decide to 
conduct a formal survey, develop and use the 
survey instrument with extreme care. Before util- 
izing this tool, seek the advice of a survey expert. 
A poorly conducted survey can produce some 
weird results that may prove more harmful than 
helpful. 

While attempting to open two-way commu- 
nication channels with your publics, learn to rec- 
ognize group leaders. Some group leaders are 
easily identified by virtue of their positions or titles, 
as, for example, the mayor, the school superin- 
tendent, or the school board chairperson. Others. 
some of whom may be described as “king 
makers” or “queen makers,” wield great power 
and strongly influence various publics. One highly 
successful university president categorized var- 
ious members of the state legislature as “one- 
vote” or “two-vote” legislators and “leaders.” 
The “one-vote” legislator controls only his or her 
own vote, and one or more of the “leaders” usu- 
ally assist or advise this public servant in the use 
of that one vote. The “two-vote” legislator may 
be able to call on a friend for a vote under certain 
circumstances. The “leader,” titled or untitled, can 
deliver a substantial number of votes on most key 
issues. Obviously a person in charge of legislative 


relations for an institution or organization is well 
advised to direct a major effort toward deve- 
loping two-way communication with the 
“leaders.” 

Similarly, every public with whom you relate 
has a leader, or more commonly, leaders. Cutlip 
and Center describe them as “influentials.”® 

Robert Bronzan makes the same important 
point in this manner: “The first step in community 
relations is to tag the decision makers.? 


Step 7. Evaluate your public relations 
program continually and carefully. 


This has reference to both your personal PR 
as a teacher-coach and that of your department, 
physical education-athletics. 

However the effect of public relations efforts 
is difficult to evaluate. Professional public rela- 
tions practitioners have developed highly sophis- 
ticated survey instruments designed to evaluate 
equally sophisticated public relations programs. 
Most of these techniques have little relevance for 
the teacher-coach or for a public school physical 
education-athletic depariment. Evaluation must 
still be done, but other techniques and methods 
will need to be utilized. 

Evaluation must be done and done well. Eval- 
uation must be a continuous and daily facet of 
the PR process. Part of the evaluation can be ac- 
complished by listening to what people say and 
observing their actions. 

Part of the evaluation should be structured and 
should be conducted on an annual review basis. 
One way to develop an instrument for this pur- 
pose is to use the preceding six steps employed 
in the development of your program as a base 
for organizing a checklist — building the list around 
them. This forces one to determine how much 
of what was planned has been in fact accom- 
plished. The checklist that follows represents an 
attempt to develop such an instrument. 


Public Relations Evaluation Checklist 


This checklist is designed to be used as a fre- 
quent reference point throughout the conduct of 
a public relations program and as an instrument 
for an annual evaluation of the program. Modify 
it to meet your needs and fit your situation. 
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AGREE THAT THE FOUNDATION FOR ANY GOOD 
PR PROGRAM IS ACCEPTABLE PERFORMANCE OR, 
EVEN BETTER, OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 
What are your publics, especially those ranked 

high in your priority order, saying about you and 

your department? 

Students 

Parents 

Other teachers and coaches 

News media personnel 

Your immediate superior 

____ Support people 

‘Other administrators 

Alumni 

Athletic supporters 

Personal friends and relatives 

Professional organizations 

____ Regulatory bodies 

Other schools 

___ Contest officials 

_____ People you supervise 

___ School board 

Critics 


AGREE THAT THE VARIOUS RELATED PUBLICS HAVE 
A RIGHT TO INFORMATION PERTAINING TO THE 
CONDUCT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
ATHLETIC PROGRAMS 


How much information is routinely released or 
made available upon request? 


Sports information, schedules, preseason 
reports, results 
Physical education program information, 
new programs; special events 
____ Future plans for programs and facilities 
Operating budget information 
* Activity and sport costs 
+ Income sources and amounts 
+ How allocations are made 
+ Budget hearing procedures 
Personnel practices 
* Affirmative action procedures 
« Salary schedule and salaries 
* Promotions, demotions, and assignment 
changes 
+ Retirements and releases 
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____ Policy formation 


e Participants in policy formation 

Procedures followed in forming policies 

Handling of information pertaining to 

emergencies and controversial matters 

e Plan for dealing with emergencies and 
controversial matters 

e Who is authorized to respond to media 
questions regarding emergencies and 
controversial matters? 


How is your credibility and that of your de- 
partment, physical education-athletics? 


_____ With the media 
With your other publics 


DEFINE THE VARIOUS RELATED PUBLICS 


Review your list of publics. Have you omitted 
some? Should some be deleted? In a year’s time, 
will there likely be some changes? 


DETERMINE THE OVERALL MISSION OF YOUR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM AND SET GOALS FOR 
COMMUNICATION WITH EACH RELATED PUBLIC 


Is the overall mission that has been established 
still appropriate? Are the goals for the relation- 
ship with each public still appropriate? While the” 
overall mission may not change too much in a 
year’s time (assuming that it is well conceived), 
the goals for relations with each public may very 
well be changed or improved by modification. 


ARRANGE THE VARIOUS RELATED PUBLICS IN 
PRIORITY ORDER 


Review your priority sequence. The passage 
of time and many circumstances will likely ne- 
cessitate some or several changes. 


DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN TWO-WAY CHANNELS 
OF COMMUNICATION WITH THE VARIOUS 
RELATED PUBLICS 


1. Ils the overall mission being accom- 
plished? 
2. Review the relationship between you, 


your department, and each related public. 
* Is two-way communication in effect? 


+ Are the predetermined goals being met? 


| 


3. Review each project and/or PR tool to 
decide upon changes, additions, and 
deletions. 

e News releases 

e Radio and/or TV sports coverage 

« Departmental memos 

e Newsletters 

Policy manuals 

e Brochures 

e Bulletin boards and information racks 
Public address systems 

e Public recognition events 

ə Meetings 

Displays 

e Slide presentations 

e Motion pictures 

e Advertising 

Hot lines 

e Coffee hours ~ 
+ Game and contest designations 

e Others 


Promotions and Fund-Raising 


Promotions refers to the marketing of athletic 
or physical education contests and events. The 
process may be broken down into publicizing an 
event and selling tickets to it, using the tech- 
niques of selling as practiced in business in addi- 
tion to some unique to athletics and physical 
education. 

Fund-raising refers to the solicitation of do- 
nations of money or “trade outs” in support of 
athletic or physical education programs. The do- 
nation of a product or service, such as motel 
rooms, printing, food, livestock, or automobile 
usage, is referred to as a “trade out.” 

Obviously promotions and fund-raising in ath- 
letics and physical education are related to each 
other and to public relations. In fact, it is often 
difficult to tell where one activity stops and an- 
other starts. This overlapping should not cause 
concern as activities carrying one of these titles 
nearly always involve activities in one or both of 
the other areas. 

Some people in our profession react nega- 
tively to the very idea of promotions and fund- 
raising. They see these activities as undignified, 
noneducational, and therefore beneath them. 


Figure 15.5 Without good public relations, it is difficult to 
attract a large crowd to a contest. Courtesy of National 
intramural-Recreation Sports Association. 


However most of us must become successfully 
involved in these activities to save our programs. 
The public desire for accountability and a more 
conservative approach to funding private and 
public education make it necessary to develop 
other sources of income. Bronzan devotes a sec- 
tion in his recent publication to promotion and 
another section to fund-raising. In these units, he 
cites several unique approaches to promotions 
and fund-raising as utilized by schools and col- 
leges. Among those described are: 


1. Trade outs 

. Special seating for youth groups: at re- 
duced prices 

. Facility rental programs 

. Newsletters to alumni and supporters 

. Ticket sales through grocery chains 

. VIP seating and parking programs 

. Ticket sales campaigns using volunteers 

8. Matching gift programs” 


We have indicated that the problems and re- 
lationships of the school and community con- 
tinue to be increasingly intertwined. We have 
discussed quite thoroughly the development and 
the utilization of the news media, motion pic- 
tures, bulletin boards, slide presentations, and 
other methods of keeping the community in- 
formed and loyal. However there is more to the 
development of good community relations. 


NOU Sw N 
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Let us take a brief look at ways in which the 
school and community can work cooperatively 
on the education of the people, the improve- 
ment of their health and fitness, the reduction of 
crime and delinquency, raising the level of lit- 
eracy, and many other projects that will make the 
community a better place in which to live and 
grow. 


The Process of Community 
Development d 


A community is a group of people who live in 
the same general area, work and play together, 
and usually have common interests. Community 
development, then, is a social process in which 
people live together and control (to some extent) 
their environment, their living conditions, and their 
educational opportunities. 

The process of community development 
should generally consist of five phases. These are: 


1. The Exploratory Phase. This consists of a 
survey of the community, securing an in- 
vitation, becoming acquainted with key 
figures in the community, and establishing 
channels of communication. 

2. The Organizational Phase. This includes 

outlining the problem, enlisting workers, 

adopting a plan, and agreeing upon ob- 
jectives and goals. Organization must be 
completed, enthusiasm developed, and 
the project begun. 
The Discussional Phase. This includes de- 
fining and’ delimiting the problems, ex- 
amining alternative methods of attack, and 
deciding upon a course of action. The 
more thoroughly this is accomplished, the 
greater will be the probability of success. 

4. The Action Phase. The implementation of 
plans should involve those who had roles 
in the planning phase, but should include 
others as well. As action proceeds, dis- 
cussion should follow. Each step should be 
evaluated and necessary changes should 
be made. 

5. The “New Projects” Phase. As the action 
is taking place, workers will tend to talk 
about other projects and will begin for- 
mulating plans for them. As confidence in 
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their abilities and competence in com- 
munity development grows, the more 
complex the projects will tend to become. — 
New projects may be offshoots of the 
original ones, or bear no relationship to 

them." , 


Actually the steps in community development 
bear considerable resemblance to those in other 
administrative processes. The gathering of facts, 
discussing of alternatives, planning projects, 
making decisions, taking action, assessing prog- 
ress, making changes, and reevaluating are oc- 
curring continuously. Those involved with 
community development, however, must be 
particularly concerned with the involvement of 
people and what is happening to them. 

Not all administrators of physical education and 
athletics will find themselves in charge of com- 
munity development projects, They will all, how- 
ever, be involved to a greater or lesser extent with 
some forms of community cooperation. To be 
familiar with the processes and skills involved in 
community development can be highly benefi- 
dal. 


The Threefold Community Approach 


Joyce Moore described a cooperative project 
involving Loyola College, the Habans Elementary 
School, and the New Orleans YMCA. About 
eighty students participated in a camping class that 
emphasized counseling and administration. The 
program director of the YMCA, the teachers at 
Habans School, and the staff and students in the 
New Orleans Public School system were all in- 
volved in the project. A wholesale food firm do- 
wee much of the food needed for the meals. 

ctivities consisted of swimming, sports, trail 
walking, bonfires, and class discussions. A text- 
book was used for reference, and each class 
member was required to write a paper and plan 
a weekend camping expedition. 

Moore's summary indicates the success of this 
kind of community effort: 

The use of the plan for their day camp became 

more than a paper to be read and graded, as 

over half of the class secured summer day camp 
jobs. The students continue to comment on how 


the course helped them to realize the relevance 
of course work to a real life experience. It has 
helped me to become more aware of the role 
education can play in the total community effort. 
Each person willingly dedicated himself to make 
learning and doing a single constructive action.” 


The Co-op Plan 


A few colleges are offering students oppor- 
tunities to enroll in what is commonly known as 
the “co-op plan.” Students are paired up on the 
basis of their career plan, interests, and level of 
learning. Through careful coordination with in- 
dividuals and business enterprises, a pair of stu- 
dents are employed for the same job. They 
alternate working and attending classes. Each 
works for an appropriate salary while the other 
goes to school—that is, each receives half of a 
full salary. 

Northeastern University has pioneered in this 
program and lists as benefits the following: 


1. It assists students to obtain employment after 
they graduate. 

2. Minority students are introduced to career 
possibilities to a greater extent than in the 
past. 

3. Inherent in the co-op plan is flexibility which 
facilitates transfer from one program to 
another. 

4. Many students are motivated and qualified to 
enter excellent graduate schools. 

5. The experiences in the co-op plan provide 
opportunities to do things in which students 
are especially interested, thus broadening 
their perspective. 

6. It assists students to earn a substantial part of 
their education expenses.” 

As students and supervisors of field experi- 
ences move from the college to the business 
world and back again, there is meaningful inter- 
action bétween them. The community becomes 
more real and significant to the student, and their 
employers learn much about the college. 


The Community School 


A community school has been characterized 
as being comprised of two facets: the school as 
a means of teaching community living to children 
and the school as a center of community life and 
action. 


in implementing these, the school will orga- 
nize its curriculum around community affairs and 
problems, will use community resources, and will 
itself operate as a community. As a center of 
community life, it will conduct an adult education 
program, will bring teachers into community life 
as fellow workers, will see that young people and 
adults work together on community projects, and 
will encourage the use of community facilities by 
all concerned. 

in a community school, the curriculum in the 
lower grades is usually organized around local 
community affairs and problems and then ex- 
tended and generalized for wider application. The 
school itself is operated as a microcosm of the 
community. Local community resources are 
combined with those of the school to provide 
greater opportunities for laboratory work and 
field experiences. Students spend many hours in 
classrooms, which are provided by the commu- 
nity but located outside the walls of the school. 

In a community school, all the school buildings 
and outdoor facilities are centers of activity where 
medical examinations and health check-ups are 
administered, undernourished children receive 
good food, preschool children learn and de- 
velop, and all people of the’ community may 
work, study, and play together. In such a school, 
dropouts are reclaimed, adults are educated, the 
unemployed are retrained, and appropriate re- 
ferrals are made. 

In the community school, the director of health, 
physical education, and recreation has an impor- 
tant role. The gymnasiums are utilized during the 
week for community roller-skating, sports 
leagues, square dancing, fitness classes, aquatic 
activities, and other activities that are part of, or 
related to, what is learned in physical education 
programs. 

As reported by Emilio DeBramo a few years 
ago, physical education in the Quaker Ridge 
School at Scarsdale, New York, is a community 
effort. Four main elements are identified: the 
formal school physical education offering, the 
program of the Scarsdale Recreation Depart- 
ment, the activities of the Dads’ Club, and the 
program sponsored by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. 
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The school physical education program em- 
phasizes the development of physical fitness and 
the learning of sports skills. The Dads’ Club or- 
ganizes and coaches athletic teams, the Recrea- 
tion Department organizes and supervises league 
play, and the Parent-Teacher Association spon- 
sors the Friday Night Club. The result is a broad 
and comprehensive program beginning at the 
primary grade level and continuing throughout 
high school. The involvement of several com- 
munity organizations has increased the support 
from the people and from the school administra- 
tion. And what is more important, it has en- 
hanced the program for the boys and girls of 
Scarsdale. 

In a community school, one important objec- 
tive is to improve the life and conditions in the 
community. Coordination of the efforts and ac- 
tivities of the community with those of the school 
is emphasized. Opportunities for work experi- 
ences are provided by the community, and school 
facilities are used freely by the community. 

General suggestions and admonitions for those 
administrators who wish to utilize the principles 
and practices of a community school are: 


4. The community leaders must be carefully 
oriented to the concept and involved in 
both planning and implementation. 

2. The school faculty and staff must be fully 
acquainted with the program and in- 
volved in its implementation. 

3. Policies must be reviewed and those in 
conflict with the community school phi- 
losophy replaced. 

4. The budgets of both the school and the 
community must be adjusted and consid- 
eration given to cooperative projects. 

5. Community school programs have been 
the most successful where there is a 
full-time community-school director. This 
position should be filled with a highly 
qualified person. 


The community school concept is really a phi- 
losophy. It includes the acceptance of more re- 
sponsibility for the community on the part of 
the school, the idea that education proceeds 
throughout the entire lives of individuals, and the 
notion that each community has its own individ- 
uality. The community school becomes the center 
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Figure 15.6 Facilities that can be used cooperatively by the 
school and community are a big help in building programs. 
Courtesy of AAHPER. 


of activities for all the people of the community 
regardless of age. To accomplish this, the facilities 
and other resources of both the community and 
the school must be freely shared. In a community 
school, the activities of the school and of the 
community are interrelated and coordinated. 

Physical education directors have become 
particularly involved in cities where the commu- 
nity school concept has had the most complete 
and satisfactory implementation. Playgrounds, 
parks, swimming pools, athletic fields, and gym- 
nasiums have been used from early morning until 
midnight. Personnel have often been employed 
cooperatively by the school and the community. 
Many employees have had their positions en- 
hanced thanks to this relationship. 


BROOKINGS SUMMER AGREEMENT 


The summer agreement entered into be- 
tween the Brookings, South Dakota, Indepen- 
dent School District and the City of Brookings is 
an example of’ what can be done in a relatively 
small municipality in which school facilities are 
needed for the summer recreational program. 
This document contains substantially the fol- 
lowing statements of agreement: 


1. To permit the recreation department to 
use the lunchroom, the swimming pool, 
the gymnasium, and the dressing rooms 
for recreational purposes. (Exact dates and 
hours specified.) 


‘yea 


Figure 15.7 Site plan for the Medary-D: School Park 
in Brookings, South Dakota. 


2. To establish a board of directors to con- 6. To maintain and clean up premises as re- 
trol the program operation. : quired by the school j 
3. To establish a control-entrance point. 7.To assume responsibility for damages to 
4. To provide trained personnel to supervise premises. 
and chaperone recreational activities. 8. To control the importation of equipment. 
5. To reimburse the school district for addi- 9. To supervise and police premises. 
tional utility costs incurred by the use of 10. To provide appropriate insurance for par- 
facilities. ticipants. . 
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11. To control the use of the telephone. 
12. To arrange appropriate remuneration for 
use of facilities. 


There are many localities in which schools and 
communities have operated recreation programs 
jointly. In a number of cases, this arrangement 
applies only to the summer recreation program. 
Where this is the situation, it cannot properly be 
labeled a community school but it is a community 
enterprise in which many. school personnel, es- 
pecially physical education teachers, may be in- 
volved. Administratively this makes good sense 
because (a)most physical educators are well 
qualified for many recreation positions, (b) school 
teachers are often free to accept other employ- 
ment during the summer months, and 
(c) municipal recreation programs expand and 
need a large number of additional staff members 
during the months when students are not in 
school. 


Other Community School Programs 


Examples of community school programs that 
have been highly successful are: (1) “Teaching a 
Community Health Course,” (2) a working model 
of community health promotion and wellness, 
(3) “Community Involvement through a Curric- 
ulum Study Project,” and (4) a program entitled 
“First Class and Getting Better.” 


1. Community Health 360 was taught at the 
University of Nebraska at Omaha. The 
purpose was to bring together the parts 
and combine them for a whole. Guest 
speakers lectured on the philosophy and 
structure of health maintenance organi- 
zations; an engineer spoke about envi- 
ronmental hazards, chemical waste 
disposal, and nature’s interrelationships; a 
gerontologist gave a slide presentation on 
health care and aging in China; and a his- 
torian presented a lecture on the historical 
aspects of health education. The speakers 
made an effort throughout to show rela- 
tionships and to emphasize the impor- 
tance of wholeness, interrelatedness, and 
cohesiveness. Ethics, science, abortion, 
and religion were all discussed. 
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TABS (Teaching Analysis by Students) 
was applied and discussed in groups. An- 
other evaluation was by peer review. 
Recommendations included an expanded 
section on ethics, more balance between 
sciences and humanities, and less frag- 
mentation. 5 


. The School of Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation at UNO has been in- 
volved in promoting health and wellness 
in the city of Omaha for several years. Ac- 
tivities revolved around teaching, re- 
search, and service through community 
outreach programs, Fitness classes for the 
elderly, a health series for cable television, 


“a program for the handicapped, a coro- 


nary heart disease prevention program, 
and risk factors for children were all in- 
cluded in the program. One of the prin- 
cipal accomplishments was the creation 
of the Wellness Council of the Midlands 
(WELCOM). Business leaders and local 
health professionals developed health 
promotion programs within their own 
companies. The entire enterprise gave 
evidence of the significance of coopera- 
tion between the community and the uni- 
versity, 


. The project, “Community Involvement 


through a Curriculum Study Project,” has 
had a positive effect on the community, 
has made the people aware of the ben- 
efits of the physica! education program, 
and has become a catalyst between com- 
munity groups and the school system. 

A task force on physical education 
consisting of men and women active in 
the community, school administrators, 
teachers, and coaches was appointed. 
Responsibilities of the task force included 
a student survey, a staff program evalua- 
tion, a Community survey, and the prep- 
aration of questionnaires to be sent to 
pertinent organizations. 

Reports were approved by the school 
board and appropriate program changes 
made. The study and its recommenda- 
tions were well received and community- 
school cooperation was stimulated.” 


4. In Norfolk Public Schools, one of the duties 


of the director of health, safety, and phys- 
ical education is to conduct a continuing 
public relations program for students, 
parents, school administrators, and com- 
munity persons. Included in this program 
are the following: 

a. Handbook for Pupils and Parent. At the 
beginning of each school year every 
student receives this handbook and is 
asked to take it home arid discuss it 
with parents, whose comments and 
suggestions are then solicited. 

b. Student-Parent Interest Survey. This 
survey is conducted each year to de- 
termine whether the interest and lei- 
sure time needs of the parents and 
students are being met by the physical 
education department. Parents of fifth- 
grade students and students in grades 
six through twelve are surveyed. The 
results are used to modify current of- 
ferings where advisable. 

c. Annual Leisure Time Track and Field 
Demonstration. In Norfolk, many 
community organizations coopera- 
tively sponsor physical education ac- 
tivities in school facilities. The 
Northside Norfolk Rotary Club has 
sponsored an annual Leisure Time 
Track and Field Demonstration for 
many years. Approximately 1,500 stu- 
dents participate in three regional 
events. Other events where com- 
munity organizations and the Norfolk 
schools have cooperated are Sport- 
scope, the Annual Physical Education 
Demonstration, the Annual Health Fair, 
the Driver Education Program, and a 
“Smoking and Alcohol Prevention 
Strategies (SAPS) Program.” In all, more 
than seventy-five community organi- 
zations and agencies cooperate with 
the health, physical education, and 
safety department in administering 
these projects. Such are the activities 
that lead to good public relations and 
excellent community relations.” 


Sports Programs 

A considerable number of institutions of higher 
education have organized sports programs for 
youngsters in the community. Some of these are 
conducted during the school year and some 
during the summer months. Various kinds of 
funding and sponsorship are found. The fol- 
lowing indicate the diversity of organizational 
schemes: 


1. Members of the student majors club or- 
ganize the program and teach the classes. 
Facilities and some supervision are fur- 
nished by the college. 

2. The United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare furnishes the funds 
for summer projects, particularly in urban 
centers. Colleges furnish leadership, 
teachers, and facilities. Inner-city children 
are transported to and from classes. 

3. Community education departments 
sponsor and promote the sports pro- 
grams. Students in the program gain field 
experience by organizing and teaching. 
Parents are involved in planning and 
transportation.” 


Again we see educational institutions working 
with people from the community and citizens be- 
coming involved with the institutions. Both the 
teachers and the youngsters of the community 
benefit. 

One of the great advantages offered by a joint 
school-community effort is the potential that exists 
for employing school instructors in part-time rec- 
reation leadership roles. The recreation director 
can have at hand many valuable resource people 
providing their leadership and, in turn, supple- 
menting their teaching salaries. Physical educa- 
tion teachers, varsity coaches, and art, music, 
drama, and shop instructors with special exper- 
tise in given program areas naturally enhance rec- 
reation program offerings. 


Outdoor Education and Lifetime Sports 


There are many examples of cooperation be- 
tween physical education departments and the 
community as outdoor education programs are 
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developed. Business people, industrialists, 
professional persons, and others underwrite 
costs, furnish equipment, provide transportation, 
and assist in promotional schemes. A few ex- 
amples follow: 


Camping 

Camps are owned by the school, leased for 
certain periods of time, or provided by the 
owners and operators. Students are briefed in 
advance, are given expert instruction in outdoor 
living, are transported to and from the camp, and 
experience real camp living for one week to sev- 
eral depending upon the situation. The staff usu- 
ally consists of a combination of faculty members 
of the school involved and members of the 
camp's permanent staff. Discussions follow the 
camping experience so that the knowledge ac- 
quired will become more organized and mean- 
ingful. 


Winter Sports Safety 


Winter sports such as tobogganing, skiing, 
skating, and snowmobiling are by nature some- 
what hazardous. They can be made much safer 
if they are initiated by and learned under expert 
teachers. In some communities, those selling 
winter sports equipment and those teaching the 
skills join with the operators of facilities to teach 
and emphasize safety procedures. This is an ex- 
cellent example of community-school coopera- 
tion in a worthwhile venture. 


Aquatics 


There are still a large number of schools where 
there are no swimming pools. At the same time, 
the number of persons who swim, surf, water ski, 
and sail increases yearly. More and more schools 
are making arrangements for the use of municipal 
swimming facilities, privately owned pools, and 
pools in YMCAs, YWCAs, YMHAs, and similar 
agencies. Instruction and supervision may be 
given by the school personnel, the community 
personnel, or both. Volunteer help is also often 
forthcoming. 
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Figure 15.8 Winter sports can be full of adventure and very 
exhilarating, Photos courtesy of Journal of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation. 


Lifetime Sports 

In anumber of places, tennis clubs, golf clubs, 
bowling alleys, and riding stables are offering the 
use of their facilities at a nominal cost for instruc- 
tion in these sports. Arrangements for transpor- 
tation are usually the responsibility of the schools. 
Both the individuals learning to play and the 
‘owners of the facilities benefit. Students learn the 


skills of lifetime sports, and the sports proprietors 
cultivate future patrons. 


i 


Figure 15.9 Racquetball, archery, and goli are excetient 
Iifetime sports. Photo at left courtesy of journal of Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation; middie photo courtesy of 


Benefits of School-Community 
Recreation and Park Cooperation 


Among the benefits to be derived from the 
schoolcommunity recreation and park cooper- 
ation are: 

e Avoids unnecessary and costly duplication 
of personnel, equipment, facilities, and ser- 
vices. 

Provides for a more parklike and attractive 
setting for facilities. 

Provides for maximum use of equipment and 
facilities by members of the community and 
their guests. 

Encourages greater cleanliness and better 
maintenance of all recreational facilites. 
Provides for the organization and conduct 
of amore diversified program of services for 
both citizens of the community and visitors. 
Makes possible the maximum return on the 
tax dollar. 

Provides for better public relations and com- 
munity relations in the entire community. 
Makes for a better understanding and more 
efficient promotion of school-community 
rcreation and park objectives and programs. 
Provides a focal point for community edu- 
cation and recreation. 


Colorado State University; photo at right courtesy of Texas 
Woman's University. 


Many other states have followed with en- 
abling types of legislation providing authorization 
for interagency cooperation between school and 
city. Recreational and park opportunities have 
thus become realities for all citizens. 

The gradual increase in joint school-commu- 
nity planning for recreation and parks use has 
been due to a number of factors. One of the first 
of these is the change in the attitude of school 
authorities concerning the schools’ r i 
for recreation. Secondly, there is the factor of 
economics — the realization that the joint use of 
facilities, leadership, and programming results in 
efficient and wise use of tax dollars and maximum 
service to the entire community. 


Guidelines for Planning 


A further impetus to joint schookcommunity 
planning for recreation and parks developed out 
of the cooperative planning between the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators and the 
National Recreation and Park Association. The 
two associations proposed a set of basic princi- 
ples, which have become recognized guidelines 
for planning school facilities for joint usage: 

1. All school buildings, located where 
public provision should be made for 
community recreation facilities, should be 
planned and constructed to serve effectively 
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Figure 15.10 Communities and schools share playgrounds 
Courtesy of Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
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not only the requirements of the school 
program but also the needs of all the people 
of the neighborhood and community for a 
broad recreation program. 


- Authorities responsible for administering 


community recreation activities to be 
provided in the school buildings should have 
a share in the planning of these facilities 
intended for community recreation use. If 
there are no local public recreation 
authorities, other available competent 
recreation leadership should be consulted 

In meeting neighborhood recreation needs, 
the facilities provided for the school program 
may be effectively used, such as the 
gymnasium, auditorium, music, shop and 
speech rooms, library and play rooms, and 
classrooms with removable seats 

Citizens’ advisory groups representative of 
the community or neighborhood should be 
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consulted with reference to the planning of 
new school buildings. Such groups can 
interpret to the community the need for such 
facilities, and to the educational authorities 
the community facilities desired by the 
people and for which they are willing to pay 

5. Facilities designed for community recreation 
use should be grouped at one end of the 
school building, in a special wing or in a 
separate building. Such functional 
arrangements limit access to other parts of 
the building, making possible efficient control 
and economical maintenance and operation 

6. Recreation facilities in school buildings should 
be situated adjacent to the outdoor 
recreation areas. (See also chapter 20, 

Facilities.) Direct access from parking areas 

and from the street should be provided 


Figure 15.11 Scuba training, which includes experiences in 
sharing air, are offered cooperatively by school and 
community. U.S. Army Photograph. 


7. Whenever a school building is designed for 
community recreation use, such use should 
be recognized as a major function of the 
building and not merely as incidental or 
unessential. A plan of operation should be 
worked out so that community use will in no 
way interfere with regular school use, but use 
of the school by the community should be 
made attractive and convenient. Facilities for 
community use should be available for a 
maximum period.” 


Effective organization and administration of 
joint school-community recreation and park pro- 
grams will be dependent upon the cooperation 
of both the community agency and the school 
agency. An awareness must exist, among the 
principal officials of both agencies, of the great 
importance of mutual understanding and respect 
necessary at all levels of administration, to ensure 
a successful venture. 

The first step in realizing the desired cooper- 
ation between the agencies is to define existing 
interrelationships between the two. Although the 
lay public may request the school-community 
recreation and park arrangement, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the top administrators and staff to 
develop a good working relationship. 

Once agreement has been reached that both 
agencies desire to work cooperatively in the 
broadening of the school, recreation, and park 
services in a community, a joint board should be 


established. It is generally agreed that a joint 
school-community recreation and park board 
should have the following representation: 


1. School District— Superintendent, Board 
Chairman or appointed member, Director 
of Activities, Director of School Mainte- 
nance. 

2. Department of Parks and Recreation— 
Superintendent of Parks and Recreation, 
Recreation Director, Park and Recreation 
Board Chairman or appointed member, 
Supervisor of Maintenance. 

3. Others—It may be desirable to include 
additional members depending upon the 
attitude of the community; these might in- 
clude a parent, a city planner, an attorney, 
a city commissioner, or an interested lay- 
person. 

4. Advisory Boards —It may be the wish of 
the joint board to create advisory boards 
for input from specialty areas. 


Functions of the Joint Board 


It is imperative that the joint board meet sys- 
tematically and maintain open lines of commu- 
nication for the purposes of policy development 
and review of goals and objectives. Coordination 
of information related to the entire program is also 
essential. Functions of the joint board should in- 
clude the following: 


1. Planning of school-community recreation 
and park facilities (master planning). 

2. Setting policy guidelines for both agen- 
cies. 

3. Preparing and adopting a joint use agree- 
ment. The agreement should include the 
following steps: 

a) Define areas of responsibility for pro- 
gramming. 

b) Define responsibilities for the devel- 
opment of expenditures and funds. 

c) Define areas of responsibility for 
maintenance and operation. 

d) Prepare a financial plan for both agen- 
cies. 

e) Define program leadership responsi- 
bilities 


f} Determine priorities and guidelines for 
scheduling facilities. 
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Once the joint board has worked out an ac- 
ceptable plan for cooperative use, it should be 
submitted to a legal authority for final draft. The 
joint use agreement in final form should then be 
reviewed by the board for adoption and imple- 
mentation. It is generally agreed that such an in- 
strument should be reviewed annually by the 
board for the purpose of change or clarification. 
The following joint use agreements illustrate pro- 
visions for joint boards, policies, and regulations 
adopted in two communities for the mutual ben- 
efit of both authorities and the entire community. 

The school and city of Austin, Minnesota, em- 
phasize in their joint agreement the importance 
of such enabling action: 


All individuals need recreation for full living. It is a 
basic need of life. Through recreation activities, 
energies and emotions are released; man’s 
creative and competitive spirit finds outlets. 
Because recreation is a universal need, the use of 
all community resources are needed for facilities 
to conduct the program. To best provide these 
Opportunities for recreation, planning and 
organization are necessary between Austin Public 
Schools and the City of Austin’s Department of 
Recreation. To facilitate this cooperation, mutually 
accepted policies are policies on the purchase of 
sites, planning new construction, joint use of 
buildings and grounds and programs.*" 


Common Features of Joint Agreements 


Although most states have passed and 
adopted enabling legislation that provides for joint 
use agreements between school and city au- 
thorities, a review of many such agreements re- 
veals that no standard practice exists. Nearly every 
joint agreement includes material unique to the 
given school and city. However many features are 
common to all such agreements. 


PURCHASE OF SITES 


Whenever possible, neighborhood parks and 
playgrounds should be purchased and. built ad- 
jacent to school grounds. This is particularly im- 
portant at the elementary school level. 
Considerations in the selection and purchase of 
a site should include: 


1. Location for maximum school and recre- 
ational use. 
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2. Size of site; minimum of twelve acres for 
school, playground, and park purposes. 

3. Anticipated population growth for the 
given area. 

4. Accessibility of site for year-round recre- 
ational use. 

5. Option or contract arrangements for pur- 
chase — defined for both school and city 
authorities. 


PLANNING NEW CONSTRUCTION 


A joint agreement must include guiding prin- 
ciples for planning new construction so that its 
maximum and functional use for both school and 
city purposes will be ensured. The following prin- 
ciples might serve as valuable guidelines in plan- 
ning new construction: 


1. All public school buildings should be lo- 
cated and developed to serve effectively 
not only the school program but also, 
where practical and additional expendi- 
tures are not necessary, the needs of all 
the people of the neighborhood and 
community for a broad recreation pro- 
gram. 

2. Community recreation authorities should 
be consulted and involved in facility plan- 
ning. 

3. Facilities in the school building used for 
recreational purposes should be grouped, 
insofar as possible, in one area of the 
building. Such functional arrangements 
limit access and make possible more effi- 
cient control. 

4. Recreation facilities within the school 
should be located adjacent to outdoor 
recreational facilities for efficient and max- 
imal use. 

5. Where a school building needs to be en- 
larged to serve the special requirements 
of recreation, the city authority should 
provide additional money to make this 
possible. 

6. The city recreation authority should carry 
the major responsibility for the develop- 
ment of grounds about the school 
building, subject to school authority ap- 
proval. 


Figure 15.12 The community makes an excellent place to 
do one’s long-distance running. Courtesy of Washington 
State University. 


7. Grounds should be planned as one unit 
and as such provide for the needs of both 
authorities. 

8. School and recreation authorities, super- 
visors, and teachers should have an op- 
portunity to share in planning buildings and 
grounds. 

9. Construction standards must be mutually 
agreed upon. 


USE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


The two groups—school and city—should 
both enjoy the use of the facilities so long as there 
is no interference with the intended purpose of 
those facilities. Scheduling must be coordinated 
to ensure maximum use and to avoid conflicts in 
programming. Guidelines for the mutual under- 
standing and benefit of both authorities might in- 
clude the following: 


1. Custodial services, compensated by des- 
ignated authority with an hourly rate 
agreed upon annually. 

2. Daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly cal- 
endars established for program planning 
purposes. 

3. Definition of authority responsibilities for 
payment of utilities. 


4. Maintenance and repair of the school 
building. This is the responsibility of the 
school authority in most cases, except for 
damage that might be the result of the 
recreation program. 

5. Maintenance of grounds used by the two 
authorities. In most cases, this is assi 
to the city authority. Special events by the 
school authority become the responsi- 
bility of the school. 

6. All mowing, trimming, and watering im- 
mediately adjacent to the school shall be 
done by the school; the remainder of the 
area by the city authority. 


Joint use agreements can also be drawn up for 
specified lengths of time or portions of the year, 
thus guaranteeing maximum use of facilities in a 
community. 


Financing School-Community Recreation 


Financial arrangements for funding school- 
community recreation will vary from community 
to community according to resources available, 
breadth of program desired, and terms that can 
be mutually agreed upon by both authorities. The 
costs of capital developments or improvements 
to existing facilities are shared equally by both au- 
thorities. Leadership and programming budgets 
are determined by mutual agreement of both au- 
thorities and are contingent upon the percentage 
of involvement on the part of the two authori- 
ties. 

The Federal Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, 
(henceforth referred to as the BOR) established 
in 1964, has made available to community and 
schools matching funds for outdoor recreation. 
These funds are used in the development of out- 
door facilities for communities. Through joint 
planning, a school and community can share in 
the cost of land purchase and the development 
of recreational facilities on the site. When planned 
jointly, the school contributes one-fourth, the 
community one-fourth, and BOR funds one-half 
the amount necessary to the completion of an 
approved project. 

The Park and Recreation Board and the School 
Board of Brookings, South Dakota, utilizing a joint 
agreement between the authorities, worked 
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together for several years in naos mie 
Medary-Dwiggins School Park Complex. This 
modern, well-planned area is completed and 
serves as the central facility for a highly successful 
school-community recreation program. 

BOR funding was matched by school and 
community authorities in the purchase of the site 
and the development of all outdoor recreation 
facilities on the complex. 


Staff and Personnel 


Administrative leadership for school-commu- 
nity recreation programs will usually take one of 
two forms. The recreation director may be a 
professional employee of the community park 
and recreation board with the assigned respon- 
sibility of working cooperatively with the admin- 
istrative authority of the school. The principal 
advantage of this administrative arrangement is 
the recreation director's involvement with the 
total community recreation program. The prin- 
cipal disadvantage lies in communication and 
scheduling. 

The other approach to administrative leader- 
ship is that in which the recreation director is em- 
ployed full time by the Board of Education. Under 
this organizational structure, the recreation di- 
rector is usually included as a member of the ad- 
ministrative staff of the school. In Buchanan, 
Michigan, a joint school-community agreement 
defines the role of the recreation director in this 
way: 


Under terms of this Agreement the Director of 
Community Education shall perform the function 
of Recreation Director. He will administer, control 
and direct all recreation programs established by 
the City Recreation Board including the Buchanan 
Teen Center. His salary and office facilities will be 
provided by the School Board.” 


Program and Activities 


Benefits of joint school-community recreation 
cooperation are many; the greatest benefit of all, 
however, is the potential that exists for broad- 
ening the total recreation program for all age 
groups in the community. Additional values to the 
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community that may result are: reducing dupli- 
cation of programs, reducing the need for de- 
velopment of additional facilities, and obtaining 
maximum use of tax dollars and community re- 
sources, 

The school buildings, playgrounds, and parks 
provide a new dimension for programming rec- 
reational activities for all age groups in a com- 
munity. Program elements that may be expanded 
for the leisure time interests and pleasure of all 
people include: 


1. Libraries for study groups, story hour ac- 
tivities, and audiovisual presentations. 

2. Facilities for dramatic activities including 
space and equipment for making “props.” 

3. Classrooms for the pursuit of creative arts, 
crafts, and hobbies. 

4. Music rooms for both individual practice 
and larger ones in which bands and or- 
chestras can work. 

5. Industrial arts and mechanical shops in 
which those interested can pursue these 
hobbies. 

6. Lunchrooms and community rooms to be 
used for social events. 

7. Indoor and outdoor swimming pools, 
which can be used for all sorts of aquatic 
activities. 

8. Athletic fields adjacent to school buildings 
for sports and games. 


Trends in School-Community 
Recreation 


A number of trends and plans in school- 
community recreation have been identified in 
current educational and recreational literature. 
Among the more salient of these are: 


* Education in general, but particularly higher 
education, -is becoming increasingly public 
Conscious, public oriented, and public sup- 
ported. 

* Educational institutions are no longer iso- 
lated areas outside the City limits. Cities have 
grown up around them. They are geograph- 
ically very much a part of the community. 


Lack of adequate facilities for sports and rec- 
reation and the runaway costs of construc- 
tion have emphasized the need for 
cooperative use of both educational and 
community facilities. 

The “public service mission” of educational 
institutions has been gaining in significance 
both for the community and for the institu- 
tion. 

Cooperation between the administrative 
staffs of educational institutions and those 
responsible for leisure activities in the com- 
munity has become standard procedure. 
The “extended school day” has necessi- 
tated coverage of sports and recreational 
facilities up to sixteen hours per day. Rec- 
reational, athletic, and physical education 
personnel are needed for these long hours. 
The extended day has increased costs of op- 
eration. Support from both school and mu- 
nicipal budgets is needed. 

Municipalities and educational institutions are 
combining their efforts to secure federal 
funds. This also requires cooperation in the 
administration of the programs. 

A growing number of staff members in the 
areas of physical education and athletics are 
availing themselves of opportunities for em- 
ployment in leisure activities for persons of 
all ages. 

Students and other recipients of recreational 
services are being included in the planning 
and operation of programs. This input has 
proven beneficial in both phases. 

With the advent of Title IX, women and girls 
have increased in numbers both as partici- 
pants and employees. “Co-rec’”” and “coed” 
activities have become commonplace. 


Suggestions and Guidelines— 


Public Relations 


1. Public relations, simply put, involves the 
establishment of two-way communica- 
tion between a person or group and a 
public or publics. Public relations and pub- 
licity are not synonymous. Publicity is one 
of several tools that may be utilized in a 
public relations program. 


2. Public relations „efforts may at times in- 
volve giving away things such as tickets for 
games, dance performances, or synchro- 
nized swimming shows. There may be 
temptations to grant special privileges and 
give grades higher than deserved under 
the guise of “good PR.” However PR goes 
well beyond the utilization of the “give- 
away” technique. The real test for a public 
relations practitioner involves the devel- 
opment of public support without the 
prostitution of self or program. 

3. Listening is as much a part of good PR as 
talking is. Communication among individ- 
uals and publics must be two-way to foster 
good public relations. Becoming a good 
listener is at least as difficult as becoming 
a good talker. Listening represents a show 
of respect for another person's point of 
view, selfhood, and life-style. 


4. Advice and criticism from a nonexpert are 


not always wrong and may represent the 
feelings of a large number of people. 
Listen! It is not always necessary to do 
what is suggested. 

5. While a good public relations effort 
evolves from a well-conceived plan, flex- 
ibility and adaptability are necessary for 
maximum effectiveness. One must capi- 
talize on opportunities that arise at unex- 
pected times. Individuals who want to help 
should be given an opportunity to partic- 
ipate and contribute. 


6. Every person in a group (such as a physical 


education-athletic department) is a public 
relations practitioner. The type of rela- 
tionship established by teachers and 
coaches with students is crucial in the de- 
velopment of a strong and positive image 
for that department. Similarly, the way that 
secretaries and equipment managers greet 
and deal with students contributes to the 
effect. 


7. A department or institution should con- 


sider the public relations qualifications of 
each prospective staff member at the time 
of employment. Since each one will be 
expected to contribute to the public re- 
lations effort, his or her role in that effort 
should be determined before hiring 
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8. A department should be made up of 
people representing as many diverse 
points of view as can be accommodated 
and still accomplish its mission. Ideally the 

needs some young, some old; 

some from nearby, some from afar; some 
liberals, some conservatives; some leaders, 
some followers; some saints, some sin- 
ners; some readers, some writers; some 
talkers, some listeners; some common 
people, some uncommon people; some 
taskmasters, some humanitarians. This di- 
versity sets the stage for developing nat- 
ural communication channels with all 
manner of diverse publics, as most people 
relate best to others of similar age, back- 
ground, and interest. Departments made 
up of people who mirror the department 
head will likely be united but narrow. Since 
students come from a variety of back- 
grounds, there is considerable justification 
for building a staff that can communicate 
with as many publics as possible on a nat- 
ural basis. 

. Professional educators at the elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate levels are too 
often poor public relations practitioners. 
Many seem to lack a clear understanding 
about PR, its purpose and operational 
methods. Some associate it with “selling,” 
which they dislike. Quite a number assume 
a condescending attitude toward parents, 
taxpayers, and even students and then 
wonder why there is little or no public 
support for their programs or disciplines. 
Two-way communication with all of the 
publics of education is essential. 

10. To be successful in personal public rela- 
tions and to make an ongoing and posi- 
tive contribution to the public relations 
effort of a department, one must like 
people. Students as well as older people 
resent a lack of sincerity in human rela- 
tionships. Unless one likes people both in- 
dividually and as part of a. group, one 
should seek a career other than teaching, 
coaching, or administration. 

11. Inthe area of PR, the way one does some- 
thing is often as important as what one 
does. Some administrators leave staff and 
students unhappy with a “yes” response 


wo 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


to a request, while others can deny a re- 
quest and retain the good will of the 
person denied. Courtesy, a concern for 
people, and simply “giving people and 
their problems some time” go a long way 
toward enhancing the public relations 
image of an administrator. 

A two-way channel of communication 
should be maintained between an admin- 
istrator and the public. This seems simple, 
but the inevitable disagreement and con- 
flict among people and groups who work 
together can very easily cause a rupture 
in the relationship. It may not be possible 
to entirely avoid disagreement and con- 
flict but communication must be main- 
tained. As William Newman, Charles 
Summer, and Kirby Warren have said: 


‘Communication’ is an exchange of facts, 
ideas, opinions, or emotions by two or more 
persons. The exchange is successful only 
when mutual understanding results. Merely 
saying is not enough; a receiver must under- 
stand the message a sender tries to get 
across. The receiver and sender may not 
agree, but communication has occurred 
when one at least understands what the 
other means to convey. 


As an individual professional educator, 
one’s reputation is one’s most valuable 
asset. It is indeed helpful and pleasant to 
be labeled capable, honest, hardworking, 
intelligent, open, human. We enjoy 
hearing people describe our programs as 
student oriented, broad, good, enlight- 
ened, dynamic, well planned. These ac- 
colades, however, must be earned if they 
are to have any validity. A well-designed 
public relations program will open up 
channels for feedback to help maintain 
and enharice the stature of both individ- 
uals and program. 

The relationship between personal public 
relations and group public relations must 
be understood and carefully differen- 
tiated. Good personal public relations and 
good group public relations are often syn- 
onymous. However when under pressure 
or for selfish reasons, it is easy to sacrifice 


15. 


16. 


group PR for personal PR. When sub- 
jected to public criticism, one’s colleagues 
or department should be defended 
whenever possible. The reputation of the 
institution should not be sacrificed be- 
cause an individual finds it easier to remain 
silent. When known, the rationale for de- 
partmental or group action should be 
carefully explained. 

A comment about a physical educa- 

tion-athletic administrator pinpoints the 
difference between personal PR and 
group PR. It was said that one coach “went 
about the state selling himseif at the ex- 
pense of his staff and program.” At his re- 
tirement, he was lauded as a “nice guy,” 
a “friendly person,” “a great humorist,” 
and “a man without a mean bone in his 
body.” The program he headed for many 
years, while never strong, was left in a 
shambles. His personal public relations ef- 
forts probably permitted him to retain a 
good position for several years even 
though his program and institution, sacri- 
ficed, paid a handsome price. 
Personal biases should not be permitted 
to adversely affect good group public re- 
lations. Objectivity in decision making and 
courtesy toward friends and strangers 
alike are the marks of highly professional 
educators. 

Good communications should be estab- 

lished with as many publics as possible. 

a) This admonition applies to both per- 
sonal and group PR. One may not 
have time, energy, or money to setup 
formal PR communication with every 
public, Some of the relationships will 
necessarily have to be handled on an 
informal basis. However no public 
should be ignored. The door should 
be kept open to all who wish to 
confer. 

b) Directors of physical education and 
athletics should be “physical and vis- 
ible” in as many different kinds of set- 
tings as possible Physical educators 
and athletic personnel are often criti- 
cized for showing concern for only 


their own programs. While each of us 
can demonstrate that we have more 
than enough events to attend and de- 
tails to attend to within the “physical 
education and athletic fraternity,” the 
criticism is too often valid. We need 
to communicate with students, fac- 
ulty, custodians, artists, musicians, re- 
ligious leaders, merchants, lawyers, 
doctors, politicians, and critics, to 
mention only ‘a few groups. 

c) We expect all manner of people and 
groups to show support for our pro- 
grams; it follows logically that we must 
support theirs. Involvement in church 
activities, service clubs, country clubs, 
charity fund drives, PTA activities, Girl 
Scout/Boy Scout activities, blood 
banks, YWCA/YMCA programs, fra- 
ternal bodies, chamber of commerce 
efforts, and art/culture promotions 
offer a variety of reciprocal opportun- 
ities. 

d) Obviously one person cannot partic- 
ipate in everything. On a group basis, 
departmental personnel can, through 
a division of labor based on personal 
interests and capabilities, establish 
communication on an informal basis 
with many of the groups mentioned 
above. 

e) It is easiest for an individual to spend 
all available time with people from his/ 
her own field. It is more difficult but 
more rewarding and interesting to es- 
tablish relationships with many dif- 
ferent kinds of people and groups. Try 
it-you may like it! How? Go for 
coffee with the band director and pay 
for the coffee at least half the time. 
Attend concerts, plays, art shows, and 

nizational meetings. Greet people 
in the halls, on the street, and on the 
campus. You can learn a great deal 
about your program and to the ben- 
efit of your program even in brief and 
informal encounters. Don’t be afraid 
to introduce yourself but, more im- 
portantly, learn the other person’s 
name and listen to what he or she has 
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to say. The time spent with these im- 
portant people is never wasted if the 
relationship is friendly, open, and pos- 
itive. The quality of the time spent with 
them is far more important than the 
quantity of time spent with them. 

17. Whether they like it or not, administrators 
and coaches are in the political arena. 
Many educators do not willingly admit to 
this fact and say, “I don’t want to get in- 
volved in politics.” Whether it be the pol- 
itics of church, school, or local, state, or 
National government, they will be in- 
volved as educators. 

18. Good health and particularly sufficient rest 
are important in personal public relations. 
Many a PR faux pas has been triggered at 


‘Figure 15.13 A weight room available to a community and 
supervised adequately can be a boon to all who live within 
range. Courtesy of Lock Haven State College. 


least in part by fatigue. Politicians on the 
campaign trail learn this lesson early in their 
careers. 


19. Recognize friction points. It is generally 


considered better to recognize them 
openly and work doubly hard to facilitate 
two-way communication at these points 
than to pretend they don’t exist. Some 
potential internal trouble spots include: 
men/women, Coaches/teachers, and 
teachers/administrators. Externally, other 
departments as well as individuals may 
become jealous of the attention given 
physical education-athletics and take a 
critical stance. 


20. Public relations requires an exceptional 


amount of patience. Despite a good plan 
and good intentions, things do go wrong 
and some people and even publics may 
refuse to communicate. Good sales 
people get “turn downs,” good coaches 
and their teams lose games, and even the 
best PR practitioner can’t please everyone. 


Suggestions and Guidelines— 
Community Involvement 
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1. Persons who administer physical educa- 
tion and athletic programs will quite prob- 
ably find themselves involved in 
community projects. They should pre- 
pare themselves in every way possible for 
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this contingency. Professional preparation 
programs should provide some course of- 
ferings in this field. 


. Community schools are increasing at a 


rapid rate. Physical educators should be a 
part of this trend. According to a recent 
study by the National Community Edu- 
cation Association, “approximately 600 
school systems are in various stages of de- 
veloping community education.””* 


. Community educators should be familiar 


with management and leadership princi- 
ples. They should coordinate and orga- 
nize programs and not try to do 
everything themselves. They should know 
where to obtain expertise in the special 
aspects of the program. 


. Leaders in community development pro- 


grams should be aware that their program 
will be only as good as the staff, Careful 
attention to the selection of personnel 
should have high priority. 


. A complete survey of the resources avail- 


able in the community is an important step 
early in the planning phase. Community 
development leaders should be aware of 
all possibilities for field trips and instruc- 
tional resources. 


N 
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11. 
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13. 


14. 


. Good community development solves 


problems by negotiation, compromise, 
and persuasion—not by imposing laws. 
Mutual aid, understanding, and good in- 
terpersonal relations are the secret to suc- 
cess. 

Successful leaders in community devel- 
opment recognize and accept the many 
crosscurrents of interest — spiritual, social, 
economic, cultural, and political. The 
achievement of harmony is one measure 
of the success in community projects. 


. Common values, common loyalties 


common interests, and common hopes 
are what bind the people of a community 
together. The sharing of activities, accom- 
plishments, and failures strengthens this 
bond. 


. The community schoal should serve as a 


center for cultural, social, recreational, and 
educational activities for all the people of 
the community. 

Student-teaching experiences should in- 
clude community involvement and be as 
realistic as possible. The inner city should 
receive a fair share of qualified teachers. 
Professional preparation institutions should 
prepare students for work in the inner city. 
Admissions officers, administrators, curric- 
ulum consultants, and students should be 
aware of this. 

A basic principle of community develop- 
ment is “helping others to help them- 
selves.” The goal is not control but the 
development of self-reliance. 

Most people react favorably when given 
appropriate responsibilities. Growth is the 
result of overcoming hurdles that are 
challenging but not insurmountable. 

The group process is an excellent method 
of conducting planning and evaluating 
meetings. Community developers should 
serve as catalysts and resource persons. 
They should see themselves in the role of 
consultant, adviser, planner, advocate, and 
encourager. The right role in the right sit- 
uation is the key. 


15; 


16. 
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18. 


19. 


20. 
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Community development is a slow pro- 
cess involving both changes in people and 
the accomplishment of tasks. The devel- 
opment of individuals should be the cen- 
tral focus. 

Good communication is the foundation of 
cooperative group activity. It clarifies ob- 
jectives, describes tasks, prevents misun- 
derstandings, and tightens bonds of 
friendship. Both formal and informal com- 
munication are needed. 

The cooperation of communities and 
schools in fitness, health, and recreation 
programs can accomplish a great deal; this 
cooperation is best achieved when 
coaches and teachers become bona fide 
members of the community and make 
meaningful contributions toward its ef- 
forts at self-improvement. 

A good community education program 
will stimulate interaction between school 
and community, survey community re- 
sources, improve interrelationships be- 
tween people and between agencies, 
attempt to serve the needs of the com- 
munity, and develop a number of com- 
munity programs. 

Institutions and agencies established for 
specific services to the community are im- 
portant and provide many opportunities 
for contributions by individuals. They also 
provide technical and professional skills. 
They cannot and should not do every- 
thing,- however. Individuals, volunteers, 
workers —these are also needed if de- 
velopmental projects are to be accom- 
plished in a community. 

A problem-centered group of citizens, in- 
telligently led, can accomplish much. To 
be the most effective, they should con- 
centrate on the details of the task — what, 
how, and who. 

Productive discussion ensues when (a) the 
group concentrates on one thing at a time, 
(b) speakers say what they intend to say 
and then stop, () all are accorded equal 
opportunity to speak, (ad) the will of the 
majority is recognized, (e) the rights of the 
minority are considered, and (/) individuals 
listen courteously and with open minds. 
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22. Perseverance and “follow-through” are 
vitally important. Frustrations emanating 
from the dragging of feet and the presen- 
tation of obstacles must be overcome. 
Determined and inspirational leadership is 
the key. 

23. The following paragraph from an article, 
“A Community of Quality,” is worthy of 
thoughtful appraisal: 


By belonging, we accept certain responsibilities 
for constructive contribution. The good citizen 
will take the fate of his community into his own 
hands and will shape its destiny by collaborating 
with other citizens. Then things happen. Problems 
get solved. Wrong things are made right. The 
beauty and spirit of the community are 
enhanced. 


Summary 


The significance of an effective PR program is 
now generally recognized by all good adminis- 
trators. The importance of a sound program of 
physical education and athletics that can serve as 
the foundation for public relations is also ac- 
knowledged. The techniques and methods for 
achieving public support must generally be 
learned. This chapter is a step in that direction. 

Good PR is based on good performance. Iden- 
tifying the many publics and discovering the most 
effective approach to each of themis the key to 
winning their support. 

Every staff member, every student, and every 
member of the community is a potential ambas- 
sador of good will. Treating every person with 
courtesy and respect is the sine qua non of good 
public relations. Providing good service to all the 
publics will win the needed friends. 

The public relations process is cyclic starting 
with “acceptable performance” and the public’s 

“right to information.” These are followed by de- 
fining related publics, determining the mission and 
goals, assigning priority sequence to the publics, 
and developing two-way channels of communi- 
cation. The evaluation step is carried on 
throughout the process and more formally on an 
annual review basis. Evaluation involves inspec- 
tion of each step in the cycle but eventually leads 
us back to the beginning and thence to the end: 


acceptable performance and two-way commu- 
nication. 
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Relationships between educational institutions 
and their communities are vital to. the health of 
both. The life of the community and the activities 
of the schools are completely intertwined. 

Those who administer programs of physical 
education and athletics will be drawn into the af- 
fairs of the community and their programs will be 
designed to serve the community. The resources 
of the schools and their communities can be 
shared to the benefit of all. The relationship should 
be one of reciprocal service and helpfulness. 

“Community” refers to a group of people who 
share aspirations, environment, problems, and 
interests. It usually consists also of a given space 
of land occupied by persons with similar cultural 
backgrounds and needs. 

Community schools are themselves micro- 
cosms of the community and are operated as 
such. The curriculum is organized around com- 

munity affairs and supported by the combined 
resources of the school and the community. 
While community recreation programs are an ex- 
cellent example of community-school coopera- 
tion, there are plenty of others. Adult education, 
fitness programs, camping, athletic festivals, and 
similar activities are offered. 

Community development consists of a care- 
fully worked out process, which includes the ex- 
ploratory, organizational, discussional, action, and 
new projects phases. Those who administer these 
programs should understand this process. 

Community education may become what 


former President Lyndon Johnson envisioned 
when he said; 


Tomorrow's school will be a schoo! without 
walls — a school built of doors which open to the 
entire community. Tomorrow's school will reach 
Out to places that enrich'‘the human spirit; to the 
museums, to the theaters, to the art galleries, to 
the parks and rivers, and mountains, . . . 
Tomorrow’s schoo! will be the center of 
community life for grown-ups as well as children, 
as shopping centers for human services. It might 
have a community health clinic or public library, a 
theater and recreation facilities for all citizens — 
and it will not close its doors anymore at 

3 o'dock. It will employ its building around the 
clock, its teachers around the year. We just 
Cannot afford to have an $85 billion plant in this 
country open less than 30% of the time» 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


Elaine McDonald just graduated from State 
University with a degree in physical education. 
While at State, she participated with outstanding 
success in intercollegiate basketball and tennis. In 
fact, she holds school records in scoring and was 
named to the all-conference team during her final 
two years in college. 

She has signed a contract for next fall to teach 
high school physical education, serve as head 
coach of the high school girls’ basketball team, 
and assist with the coaching of the high school 
girls’ track team. She was selected for the job pri- 
marily on the basis of her reputation as a bas- 
ketball player and because the high school 
principal and athletic director wanted a young 
coach who could relate well to the girls and bring 
in some new ideas. In addition, Elaine graduated 
with a near B average, and she did an outstanding 
job in her student teaching. 

Watertown is a class “B” school that enjoyed 
several years of highly successful girls’ basketball 
before three consecutive losing seasons. Miss 
Andrews has coached girls’ basketball at WHS for 
ten years, but some of the players anda few vocal 
parents convinced the school board and admin- 
istration that it was time for a change. She was 
relieved of her basketball assignment and moved 
from assistant to head coach in track and given 
additional classes to teach. She attempted to resist 
the change in status with the support of several 
graduates who had played on her good teams; 
however the change was made. She threatened 
to resign but could not locate a comparable job 
so she signed her contract to return. However 
she told several friends that she didn’t plan to do 
any more work than absolutely necessary, par- 
ticularly in the track coaching assignment. 

Elaine has all of this background information 
on the situation at Watertown. She has confi- 
dence in her teaching and coaching ability but is 


nagged by several questions relative to the com- 
plex public relations problems she faces. Her 
questions: 
How should | treat Miss Andrews? 
— As her successor in basketball 
— As her assistant in track 
— As a fellow teacher 
How aml going to gain the support of the bas- 
ketball players and their parents, including both 
the pro-Andrews and the anti-Andrews fac- 
tions? What position should | take with the 
media relative to the basketball team’s pros- 
pects for an improved season? Should | indi- 
cate that everything will be changed, or should 
lavoid any comments about the previous pro- 
gram? 


How would you advise her in regard to these 
questions? Are there other major PR questions 
that should concern her? 


Case No. 2 


John Jones is the director of physical educa- 
tion and athletics in Tutorville, a city of 30,000 
people. He is responsible for programs in one high 
school, six junior high schools, and twelve ele- 
mentary schools. Tutorville State College, with 
8,000 students, has beautiful facilities and ade- 
quate funds for its programs. It is located in the 
northwest corner of the city, within the city limits. 
Jennifer Smith is the director of physical educa- 
tion and reports to the academic dean. Ronald 
Johnson is the director of athletics and reports to 
the president of the college. Intramurals, as well 
as the intercollegiate program, are under his ju- 
risdiction. The city has decided it needs a much 
broader and bigger summer sports program for 
its youth and wishes to use the college facilities 
as well as all public school facilities, from June 20 
to August 10. John Jones has been asked by the 
city to direct this program and has agreed to do 
so. President Mann of Tutorville College has 
agreed to let the city use the facilities of the col- 
lege when they are not in use for the college's 
own activities. John Jones has asked Jennifer Smith 
to serve as the assistant director of the summer 
program, and she has accepted this offer. 
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Planning has begun and everything seems to 
-be in order when it suddenly develops that Ronald 
Johnson has organized a number of sports schools 
for youngsters of high school age, and he says 
that all of the college facilities will be in use during 
the summer. To make matters worse, he has en- 
gaged five of the high school coaches to teach a 
number of activities on the summer program. 

Publicity has gone out. Federal funds have 
been received. Personnel has been engaged for 
both programs. John Jones and his staff have 
planned their schedule on the basis of President 
Mann’s statement that they could use the college 
facilities. Ronald Johnson is a successful and pop- 
ular athletic director with a good deal of public 
support. 


If you were John Jones, what would you do? 


Case No. 3 


A reciprocal agreement is about to be drawn 
up between the community park and recreation 
department and your senior high school. You are 
the principal of the senior high school and in 
charge of all scheduling of activities in the school 
and outdoor facilities. The city recreation super- 
intendent feels strongly that she should be re- 
sponsible for scheduling all activities in the senior 
high school building and related outdoor facilities 
after school hours. 


Prepare a written report for the joint-board 
stating priorities you feel the school must have 
before entering into the agreement. List all activ- 
ities in the school program and defend their 
priority over the community recreation activities 
program. A scheduling policy must be set, and it 
must be mutually agreeable to both agencies. 


Case No. 4 


After serving successfully as a teacher-coach 
at Oak Hill High School for five years, you have 
been named director of physical education and 
athletics for the Oak Hill School District (K-12). 
The most outstanding part of the overall pro- 
gram has been the high school basketball teams 
you have coached. Because of your success as a 
coach, you have been asked or told “to get the 
rest of our program including physical education 
up there with basketball.” You have agreed to 
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continue to coach basketball for a “few more 
years,” but you have been taken out of teaching 
and placed on a twelve-month contract to pro- 
vide time for your new duties. One of the charges 
given you by the superintendent was to “de- 
velop a plan for a strong PR program for PE and 
athletics and submit it to me in writing for the 
August school board meeting.” School is out and 
i is time to begin work on the plan. 

Oak Hill is a typical community of 15,000 with 
an enrollment of 2,200 in high school and 3,000 
in grades K-8. There is a daily newspaper and a 
radio station in the community. 


Use whatever information is available and your 
own imagination and develop a plan for the PR 
program. 


Case No. 5 


You have been employed by a community of 
100,000 people to institute a complete recre- 
ation program for all ages. You will also be the 
director of the program. At present, there are 
some parents running Little League baseball and 
Pop Warner football, the YMCA is extending its 
sports program into the community, the Parks 
Commission operates six playgrounds, and there 
are some adult education classes at the junior col- 
lege, which are operated in the senior high school 
building. The program is incomplete, inadequate, 
and uncoordinated. 


In detail, tell how you would go about orga: 
nizing and operating a complete recreation pro- 
gram. Indicate the steps to be taken, the facilities 
to be used, the personnel to be involved, and the 
plan you will recommend for financing. 


Case No. 6 


You are a teacher-coach at St. Mary’s High 
School located in a small city of 100,000 popu- 
lation. St. Mary’s is a private institution enrolling 
approximately 600 students in the top three 
grades. The school is experiencing severe finan- 
cial problems and is considering eliminating or 
curtailing the interscholastic sports program for 
the boys and girls. The long-time athletic director 
resigns to enter private business. 


You are offered the job with the under- 
standing that you will develop a plan to make the 
interscholastic sports program self-supporting, 
except for coaching salaries and facilities. You 
accept the athletic director's position. Now you 
must develop a plan designed to generate income 
to support girls’ cross-country, track and field, 
volleyball, gymnastics, golf, tennis, and basketball 
and boys’ cross-country, track and field, wres- 
tling, football, golf, tennis, and basketball. De- 
velop a plan involving public relations, 
promotions, and fund-raising to get the job done. 


What administrative principles are involved? 
What are the alternatives as you develop a course 
of action? What action would you recommend? 
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Kis , 


pe? 


office management 


The faculty members of an organizational unit in 
need of office supplies or of the use of equip- 
ment, from pencils and paper to copy machines, 
will have their requirements taken care of by 
going to the central office. Or if it is information 
they need, they will find all kinds of it organized 
and stored in the central files in the main office. 

Requisition forms, purchase orders, registra- 
tion forms, contract forms, class rosters, faculty 
and committee lists, travel vouchers, and report 
forms are stored in, and issued from, the office. 
Telephone service, policy books, and various 
catalogs are part of the centralized office ser- 
vices. 


Functions of Office Management 


The processes that are components of man- 
agement in general are planning, organizing, 
staffing, directing, coordinating, and controlling. 
These are also elements of office management. 
The duties of those who are involved in the man- 
agement processes of the central office include: 


1. Receiving visitors 
2. Communicating 
a) By telephone, computer, and radio 
b) By written words 
c) By speaking and listening 
d) By manner and action 
3. Maintaining records 
a) Filing 
b) Storing 
c) Organizing 
d) Retrieving 
4. Serving staff members and students 
a) Issuing supplies 
b) Duplicating materials 
c) Providing information 
d) Typing 
e) Gathering information 
f) Contacting students 
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. Making and recording appointments 
. Maintaining attendance reports 
. Handling correspondence 
a) Word processing 
b) Writing letters and memorandums 
c) Mailing or delivering 
d) Opening and sorting mail 
8. Supervising office employees 
9. Reporting 
a) To superiors 
b) To faculty members 
c) To publics 
d) To students 
10. Organizing 
a) Office layout 
b) Work of office staff 
c) Storage of materials 
d) Information received and dissemi- 
nated 
11. Taking and writing minutes 
12. Typing forms 
a) Purchase orders and requisitions 
b) Travel vouchers 
c) Budget request forms 
d) Class rosters 
e) Library cards 
f) Time slips 
g) Eligibility lists 
h) Check requests 
i) Insurance forms 
j) Contracts 
k) Others 
13. Controlling 
a) Key control 
b) Supplies control 
c) Forms control 
d) Policy and regulation control 
e) Equipment control 
Let us now briefly discuss the duties and func- 
tions as itemized above. 


NOW 


Reception of Visitors _ 


The initial reaction of a visitor to any office 
tends to be a lasting one. The manner and atti- 
tude of the receptionist exerts a significant influ- 
ence on this reaction. The receptionist should be 
courteous, interested, alert, cordial, tactful, and 
businesslike. The purpose of the visit should be 
the principal concern, and the attention of the re- 
ceptionist should be on satisfying the visitor's im- 
mediate needs. Nevertheless consideration must 
simultaneously be given to the importance of the 
visit, the availability of the director or other staff 
member, the circumstances in the office, and 
whether or not the visitor is there by appoint- 
ment. The receptionist needs to make a judg- 
ment about whether or not the visitor is on 
legitimate business, which staff member can best 
serve the visitor, whether important personal or 
professional relationships are involved, and if an 
appointment at another time should be sug- 
gested. 

A good receptionist will be patient and pleasant 
and at the same time direct and efficient. If it is 
necessary for visitors to wait, they should be 
made comfortable and not be kept standing. If 
the visit is obviously urgent and the receptionist 
senses the importance of the situation, the staff 
member concerned should be consulted to see 
if the visitor should be seen immediately. 

The receptionist must be knowledgeable about 
all aspects of the department's operation, must 
know where every staff member is located, and 
must have available a great deal of detailed in- 
formation. The following guidelines must become 
a natural part of a receptionist’s operation: 


+ The department's goals and objectives are 
primary. 

* Students are as important as faculty mem- 
bers. 


* The activities of the office are to facilitate the 
educational process. 

* In a busy office, administrators need to be 
protected from visitors who are there to 
waste time. 

+ Confidential matters are not suitable sub- 
jects for idle talk. 
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Figure 16.1 Because so much communication is carried on 
through the telephone, special attention must be given to 
this phase of management. Courtesy of Springfield College. 


* Frankness, sincerity, and good humor are 
keys to good relationships. 
+ Names of regular visitors should be learned 
and used in greeting. 
+ Visits from personal friends of staff members 
need to be handled carefully. 
e The receptionist is an important factor in 
public relations. 
Communicating 
(Note: See also chapter 15, “Public Relations.”) 
The central office is the hub of the commu- 
nications network in any enterprise. It is in this 
Office that instructional and informational mem- 
orandums are distributed, appointments are 
made, meetings are planned, bulletins are pub- 
lished and issued, and telephone calls relayed. 
Staff members or students desiring to know the 
date of an event call the central office; faculty 
rosters are prepared and disseminated from the 
office; schedules of all kinds are posted or placed 
in the central files; faculty mailboxes are often part 
of the central office; copying and addressing ma- 
chines are in workrooms adjacent to the offices. 
Regardless of whether the communication is 
via telephone, speech, or written record, it is es- 
sential that the message be clear, that it enhance 
the image of the office, that the tone is business- 
like and cordial, and that the time spent is appro- 
priate to the value and significance of what is 
being said. Manner, attitude, the symbolisms used, 
and the spirit of the message can be conveyed in 
every communication, 


Because so much communication is now car- 
ried on through telephone conversations, special 
consideration must be given to this phase of 
management. The unattended telephone can be 
a detriment. Rudeness on the telephone is every 
bit as noticeable as in face-to-face conversation. 
The tone and diction are responsible for the 
impression created. When answering a business 
telephone, the person answering should give the 
name of the department and the speaker. Office 
personnel and faculty members may need in- 
struction in the proper use of the telephone. 


Maintaining Records 


The importance of a sound filing system cannot 
be overemphasized. There is constant need to 
refer to previous correspondence, past reports, 
personnel policies, operating guides, and faculty 
folders. All these, and many more, must be filed 
in such a way that they can be instantly retrieved 
and ready for immediate reference. 

In an athletic or physical education office, there 
might well be a filing cabinet or a file drawer for 
each of the following categories: 


1. Current correspondence 

2. Past correspondence 

3. Forms 

4. Faculty folders 

5. Financial matters 

6. Equipment and facility information 

7. Student records 

8. Policy matters 

9. Staff meetings 

10. Health and accident records 

11. Athletic schedules and contracts 

12. Rules and regulations governing athletic 
contests 

13. Intramurals 

14. Athletic records 

15. Test scores and records 

16. Miscellaneous information 


Many other categories, appropriate to a given 
situation, can be added. Many of those listed will 
Not be suitable for certain situations; some may 
Not be necessary. Each institution and each de- 
partment will need to formulate its own list of 
Categories. Individual faculty members will usu- 
ally maintain a file pertaining only to their classes 


and their work. These would supplement, rather 
than replace, central files. They are most often 
maintained by the faculty member concerned. 

Under each category, files are usually alpha- 
betized. Cross-references are needed in most 
systems of any size. Large filing systems should 
be accompanied by a card index to facilitate re- 
trieval. There should be an efficient system for 
checking file folders in and out for individuals au- 
thorized to use them. 

It is recommended that filing and retrieval be 
made the responsibility of as few individuals as 
possible. The size of the organization and the 
complexity of the enterprise will determine the 
exact number. In very small departments, filing will 
be only part of the duties assigned to one indi- 
vidual. In very large departments, the central 
office files may occupy an entire room and the 
operation require two or more full-time em- 
ployees. Most data that will need to be stored for 
long periods of time will be stored on the com- 
puter or microfilm. The files in the office are for 
current use and reference. 


Service to Staff Members and Students 


All members of an athletic and/or physical ed- 
ucation department expect to be served by the 
central office and to feel free to go there for in- 
formation, supplies, and appointments with the 
administrators. Letters to be typed, examinations 
to be duplicated, and conflicts to be resolved are 
only a few of the services regularly rendered. 
Paper, stapling machines, scissors, carbon paper, 
and examination books are examples of supplies 
expected on a continuous basis. Dates of sched- 
uled meetings, lists of faculty members, ad- 
dresses of students and alumni, telephone 
numbers of staff members — such information is 
constantly being requested. 

It is the responsibility of the department ad- 
ministrators to see that such services are available 
to faculty members and students. Routine mat- 
ters are just as important as special events. The 
members of the central office staff can, of course, 
easily become inundated with too many requests 
for services of all kinds. Certain restraints and 
guidelines must therefore be imposed. Priorities 
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must be established and deadlines set. While the 
“open-door” policy may be workable in some of- 
fices, interviews by appointment are usually the 
most fruitful and least harassing. The busier the 
office, the greater the need for system and or- 
ganization. 


‘Maintaining Appointment Calendars 


In most instances, the chief administrative of- 
ficer will have a secretary who keeps the cal- 
endar. Where this is the case, each must be 
careful to keep the other informed about com- 
mitments made. Many staff members must keep 
their own appointment calendar. In such in- 
stances, it is usually best to maintain a pocket cal- 
endar that should be carried at all times. 

Busy executives often need to be reminded of 
their engagements. Social calendars and business 
calendars must be coordinated. A meticulously 
kept calendar can avoid embarrassment and 
reduce anxieties. 


Maintaining Attendance Reports 


In a number of institutions, time slips must be 
completed and recorded for all hourly workers 
and part-time employees. Where vacation time 
and terminal leave are cumulative -for faculty 
Members, records must also be kept of days 
missed because of illness and/or special vaca- 
tions. These statistics must be reported on forms 
provided for this purpose and sent to the busi- 
ness office before payment for services can be 
made, This, then, becomes an additional respon- 
sibility for staff members in the central office. 


Correspondence 


Just as visitors are affected by the cordiality and 
courtesy of the receptionist, those who receive 
written, communications are impressed by their 
tone, warmth, and quality. Most letters written in 
an office are of the business variety. While they 
should be brief, concise, and to the point, they 
need not be cold or in any way discourteous. Sin- 
cerity, dignity, and cordiality are characteristic of 
most guod business letters. Although the general 
tone will vary with the nature of the business and 
the personal relationship between the sender and 
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receiver, accuracy, Clarity, and courtesy are 
always essential. It is well to remember that most 
business correspondence is kept on file for a con- 
siderable period of time and may be read by many 
individuals. The “five C's” of good letter writing — 
clarity, completeness, conciseness, correctness, 
and courtesy — should constantly be kept in mind. 

Negligence, carelessness, and procrastination 
in correspondence are to be avoided at all times. 
All letters should be answered as soon as pos- 
sible. Obviously letters that require research or 
the gathering of information cannot be answered 
as quickly as those that do not. Routine letters 
can often be answered by a secretary. Many 
questions require only the return of an informa- 
tion sheet, a brochure, or a catalog. Most letters 
can, and should, be answered within twenty-four 
hours of their receipt. 

While all letters should be proofread, it is par- 
ticularly important to check dates, figures, 
amounts, names, and addresses. Errors in any of 
these can cause great confusion, and the time re- 
quired to correct the error is often many times 
that which it would have taken to prevent it. 

Where an executive is blessed with a good 
stenographer who can take dictation and type 
correctly, prompt and accurate replies to most 
letters can be quite routine. Careful planning of 
replies and the gathering of information to be 
used as their basis are essential. 


Opening and Sorting Mail 


In large offices, all the mail should be opened 
and sorted by one person. Whether a secretary 
or a mail clerk, it should be a person who has had 
considerable experience, who knows the staff, 
who is direct, and who exercises good judgment. 
Mail can be sorted and delivered directly to the 
person who is best qualified to reply. The person 
to whom the letter is addressed should, of course, 
be kept informed of all mail addressed to him or 
her. 

Mail should be sorted according to the nature 
of its contents. Mail marked “personal,” “confi- 
dential,” or “special handling” must be segre- 
gated and treated individually. Mail must be 
opened carefully so that checks and other enclo- 
sures are not discarded with the envelopes. Ad- 
vertisements and circulars are grouped separately 
from first class mail 


Outgoing mail should also be handled with ~ 


great care. Each central office should have a box 
designated for this purpose and the responsibility 
for sorting and mailing assigned to one individual. 
Departmental and other campus mail should be 
separated from that leaving the institution. Edu- 
cational materials and books should be .distin- 
guished from first-class mail. Bulk mailing should 
be done by a central office equipped for this pur- 
pose. 


Supervising Office Employees 


In large offices with a number of employees, 
an office manager will normally supervise the sec- 
retarial and clerical staff. In many physical edu- 
cation and athletic offices, this task may be the 
responsibility of the chief executive, or it may be 
delegated to another faculty member. 

Many office employees arrive with little or no 
experience. “On-the-job” training can be ac- 
complished by assigning an experienced em- 
ployee who is a good teacher and, more 
importantly, who has a helpful attitude to the su- 
pervision of such early office education. Patience, 
sensitivity, and tact can do much to give a new 
employee confidence and eliminate feelings of 
insecurity. 

Good supervisors will generate respect, arouse 
enthusiasm, and dispel anxiety. They are gener- 
ally impartial, consistent, knowledgeable, and 
frank. They will listen to suggestions and accept 
new ideas. They understand the job to be done 
and are concerned about the goals of the orga- 
nization. They are loyal to superiors and under- 
standing of new employees. They are eager to 
see beginners succeed. 


Reporting 


Reports of needs, progress, activities, and 
problems must be made to superiors, depart- 
mental staff members, students, and the public. 
Such reports may consist of: 


* News releases 

* Annual reports 

* Grade reports 

* Test results 

* Curriculum changes 
* Faculty lists 

* Trip rosters 


« Itineraries 

« Athletic schedules 

e Meeting and conference dates 
* Bulletins 


These and many more must be typed, dupli- 
cated, and distributed. Each category should be 
assigned to a particular individual so that there will 
not be duplication of effort. 


Organizing 

An efficient office will be weli organized. The 
location of each item of furniture will be carefully 
planned, each function will be assigned to one or 
more individuals, materials will be filed and stored 
systematically, communications will be effectively 
facilitated, and the work will proceed smoothly 
and efficiently. The noise will be controlled, the 
office well ventilated, the lighting scientifically 
planned, and the equipment will be modern and 
well maintained. 

Kenneth Knight lists the following important 
guidelines for a typical office layout: 


1. Utilize one large area in preference to its 
equivalent broken into smaller areas. 

2. Strive for uniformity. 

3. Provide work flow in straight lines. 

4. Provide for maximum work loads. 

5. Have the work come to the worker. 

6. Locate supervisors at the rear of work 
groups. 

7. Face employees in one direction. 

8. Arrange desks so that no employee faces 
the window. 

9. Plan for privacy. 

0. Locate desks so that the operation of re- 
ceiving visitors does not interfere with 
other office functions. 

11. Balance functionalism with appearance.’ 


The furniture in the central office should be 
serviceable, functional, and present a good ap- 
pearance. It should be flexible enough to serve 
several purposes and yet have enough unifor- 
mity so that the rearrangement of furniture is fea- 
sible. It should be obtained from a reputable 
dealer but need not have features that are es- 
sentially decorative and add greatly to the cost. 
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‘Figure 16.2 Thin line consery-a-file system with Unibox Il by 
“Supreme Equi and Systems Corporation. Modular full- 
suspension lateral filing systems save space, permit removal 
of containers, and are available in a wide range of colors. 
Courtesy of the Tarragano Company and Supreme 
Equipment and Systems Corporation. 


Equipment, such as calculators, typewriters, 
duplicating machines, accounting machines, and 
computers, should be purchased with caution. 
The expense involved in the initial purchase and 
ahah rohan must be considered and bal- 
anced against the service to be rendered and the 

time to be saved. The terms of the service con- 
tracts should be carefully studied. Those using 
expensive machines shculd be thoroughly trained 
in routine maintenance. 

The arrangement of the office furniture and 
machines should be harmonized with the duties 
to be performed and the individuals assigned to 
do them. A few steps saved each day can add 
up to a tremendous saving in a year’s time. A noisy 

` machine operating in the center of a busy office 
is much more disturbing than when placed in a 
secluded nook. A person assigned to two related 
tasks requiring essentially the same skills will likely 
be more effective than when asked to do two 
unrelated jobs with working stations located some 
distance apart. 

A great deal of time is wasted in many offices 
searching for information, stored materials, and 
lost correspondence. Systematically arranged and 
indexed storage and filing facilities are an indica- 
tion of a well-organized office. Wherever pos- 
sible, trained personnel should have charge of this 
facet of office management. 
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An athletic office in a small high school differs 
markedly from that of the supervisor of health, 
physical education, and recreation in a large city. 
The office arrangement of the athletic director in 
a large university cannot be modeled after that 
of the dean of the college of health, physical ed- 
ucation, and recreation in the same university. The 
director of physical education in a high school 
faces different problems in arranging the office 
than does the director in a college. 

The best advice that can be given is that a 
sound reason should exist for each organizational 


| step. System for systems sake is not advocated. 


It is possible to encumber an operation with so 
much red tape that the conduct of the program 
is hindered rather than helped. The administra- 
tive officer in any enterprise should, however, be 
familiar with the best practices in organizing an 
office and utilize those most appropriate to the 
given situation in which the enterprise functions. 


Taking and Writing Minutes 


Official action taken in meetings of depart- 
ments and important committees should be ac- 
curately recorded and reported. A conscientious 
staff member who knows what to include and 
who writes well may be the best person for the 
job. In many departments, however, a good sec- 
retary who can take shorthand is selected for the 
task. It is customary for the chairperson of the 
committee or department to take the responsi- 
bility for preparing the agenda and reviewing the 
minutes before final typing and distribution. This, 
too, may be a function of the central office. 


Completing and Typing Forms 


A great deal of the work of the central office 
consists of completing forms or assisting someone 
to complete forms. Regardless of the size or the 
type of institution, there are regulations gov- 
erning the purchase of equipment, the reim- 
bursement for official travel, the application for 
retirement pay, the presentation of budget re- 
quests, excuses for team absences while on trips, 
the eligibility of players to participate, and many 
other necessary items, all requiring the comple- 
tion of certain forms. In an office where there are 
several secretaries, one person may well be an 
expert at filling out insurance forms, another may 


specialize in personnel matters, still another may 
know all about travel expenses. It is important that 
all such forms be completed accurately and 
promptly. Any error usually leads to a return of 
the form for corrections or retyping of the entire 
document — time lost and effort duplicated. 


Controlling 


The central office is the point of control for 
most matters pertaining to the department. Keys 
are checked in and out, equipment is exchanged, 
supplies are issued, money is disbursed, rules are 
enforced. All of these require exact recording, tact 
and understanding, firmness, and even courage. 
Alibis and excuses are common, and good judg- 
ment is necessary in the applying of policies and 
regulations to each case. 


KEY CONTROL 


Because keys can be duplicated and there are 
dishonest persons in every institution, it is desir- 
able to take preventive and remedial action. It is 
expensive to change locks and even more so to 
suffer vandalism and theft. It is therefore rec- 
ommended that one staff member in the central 
office be responsible for key control. Some sug- 
gestions are: 


* Use locks and keys for which duplication is 
not authorized except by the manufacturer. 
Use dies to stamp numbers on keys and 
number them according to an established 
system. 

Two master sets of keys should be made. 
One of these should be kept for emergency 
only, and the other should be retained for 
authorized duplication as needed. Neither of 
these should be checked out to individuals. 
Keep a careful record of all keys checked out 
and in. 

Charge a deposit when checking out keys 
and locks 

Require individuals employed on a nine- 
month (or less) basis to turn in keys (or ac- 
count for them) before receiving last pay- 
check of school year. 

All keys retained in the central office should 
be kept in a locked cabinet, acc essible to au- 
thorized personnel only 


Figure 16.3 A greal deal of work in the central office is 
involved in preparation for a public performance. Courtesy 
of National Intramural-Recreation Sports Association. 


It is generally advisable to take time in an occa- 
sional staff meeting for a discussion on the matter 
of key control. Money can be saved and security 
problems averted by administrative attention to 
this detail. 


SUPPLIES CONTROL 


Money and materials are often wasted by pol- 
icies that are too generous or lax about the is- 
suance of supplies. On the other hand, a policy 
that is so rigid that it becomes unpleasant to draw 
supplies can be a deterrent to their creative use. 
It is important, therefore, to give this matter 
careful thought as regulations are formulated. 

A thoughtful assessment should be made of 
the specific items that should be kept in the de- 
partmental stockroom. Only those that are com- 
monly used should be included. A list of items 
available from the general stockroom should be 
kept and a system established whereby these can 
be obtained without undue delay. 

Supplies should be kept under lock and key 
and the responsibility for issuing them confined 
to one or two individuals. A running inventory 
should be maintained and a record kept of all 
supplies drawn. One should not wait until the 
supply of an item is entirely gone before replen- 
ishing it. 
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A check of all supplies on hand should be made 
at least twice a year, and staff members who use 
the items consulted as to their needs. Good judg- 
ment should be employed by all in the use of 
school supplies. Misuse can be costly, 


FORMS CONTROL 


Because of the great number of forms in use, 
particularly in large institutions, some system con- 
trolling supply and use may be necessary. The size 
and complexity of the organization will deter- 
mine to a large extent the sophistication of the 
forms control system. 

It can be embarrassing to find that the office 
has run out of forms for an urgent task. The con- 
ference eligibility lists may be due, contracts ‘for 
Officials need to be mailed, travel expense 
vouchers must be prepared, and suddenly it is 
discovered that there are no more forms! Such 
situations, sometimes costly—always embar- 
rassing, can be avoided by keeping a running in- 
ventory and requisitioning additional forms when 
the supply runs low. In large enterprises, code 
numbers are generally assigned to forms. This fa- 
cilitates record keeping and simplifies reordering. 

` Most forms need to be revised periodically. 
This should not be done suddenly and under 
pressure. An annual review of forms in coordi- 
nation with those who use them most frequently 
is recommended. Regular reevaluation will pre- 
vent their becoming obsolete. 


POLICY AND REGULATION CONTROL 


If policies and regulations are to remain rele- 
vant, they must be reviewed periodically, revised 
as needed, and maintained in convenient form. 

Recommendations for the control of policies 
and regulations might include the following: 


* Put all policies and regulations in writing. 

* Provide appropriate loose-leaf notebooks for 
all staff members. 

* Begin each policy or regulation on a new 
page, for ease of revision or replacement. 

* Require all staff members to use and adhere 


to the policies and regulations. Refer to them 
often. 
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e Ask all staff members periodically for sug- 
gested improvements. 

* See that all those affected by a policy or reg- 
ulation have a voice in its formulation and/ 
or revision. (Note: See also chapter 11, 
“Planning, Principles, Policies, and Standard 
Practices.”’) 


EQUIPMENT CONTROL 


One of the most important functions of the 
central administrative office is to see that all 
equipment is purchased, issued, and maintained 
properly. This is a big order and an important task 
Because of its scope and significance, an entire 
chapter is devoted to a discussion’ of this topic. 
The reader is referred to chapter 17, “Supplies 
and Equipment.” 


Machines and Office Management 


The greatest change in office management in 
the last decade or two has been in the mecha- 
nization of the processes that constitute office 
management. The following advantages are gen- 
erally listed: 


* Machines save time and labor. Their instal- 
lation and utilization can sometimes elimi- 
nate the need for personnel, and the money 
spent for salaries can be made available for 
other purposes, 

* Machines are more accurate. When a great 
deal of computation is necessary, the ma- 
chines make fewer mistakes. 

* Machines relieve staff members of a great 
deal of drudgery. As a result, more records 
are kept and compytation done more often 
This makes more frequent as well as more 
accurate reporting possible. 

* Machines facilitate the conducting of re- 
search. The administration and staff are 
therefore able to learn much more about the 
“workings” of the entire enterprise. 


Some disadvantages of moving too fast and 
too far in mechanization can be: 


* The lowering of morale because of the elim- 
ination of valued and highly regarded staff 
members 

* The need to retrain staff members to op- 
erate the machines 


e The cost of adding staff members who can 
operate the machines. 

e The purchase of machines not needed for 
the tasks. 

e The possible dehumanization involved and 
the feeling that students and staff members 
are merely “numbers.” 


There is no question that increasingly sophis- 
ticated calculators, computers, and copying ma- 
chines have multiplied vastly the possibilities of 
what can be done. Administrators are, however, 
cautioned to evaluate carefully and as scientifi- 
cally as possible the needs and the costs, the 
“pros” and the “cons,” before installing expen- 
sive equipment. To install elaborate machines 
largely for purposes of ostentation would defeat 
the entire purpose of office management. 


The Human Element 


Regardless of all other considerations, educa- 
tion is stil a human enterprise. The importance of 
dealing with all persons as individuals of worth, 
of trying to understand basic human motivations, 
and of cultivating in the office an atmosphere of 
common respect, loyalty, appreciation, and even 
affection should never be minimized. There are 
so many instances where individuals are called 
upon to do more than should normally be ex- 
pected, where staff members indicate their will- 
ingness to put in “extra time,” where they 
demonstrate by word and deed their loyalty to 
the department and its goals that comparisons to 
machines become actually invidious. An office in 
which all of those involved have a feeling of 
sharing common problems, working toward 
common ends, with an atmosphere of trust pre- 
vailing is, after all, the most satisfying and the most 
productive. It also harmonizes to the greatest 
extent with what education is all about. (Note: See 
also chapter 14, “Management of Personnel.”) 


The Secretary 


Because so many directors of physical edu- 
Cation and athletics operate essentially with one 
secretary and because in larger operations the 
secretary to the chief executive is of such crucial 
importance, it seems appropriate to devote some 
attention to this position 


A capable, intelligent, and personable secre- 
tary who is at the same time discreet, loyal, and 
industrious is perhaps the most valuable em- 
ployee an administrator can have. The list of the ~ 
secretary’s duties can include almost all of the 
functions listed in the earlier sections of this 
chapter. Most secretaries in athletic and physical 
education offices should be good stenographers 
and their ability to take dictation and transform it 
into attractive and correct letters and memoran- 
dums is worth a great deal. An executive secre- 
tary is, however, much more than a good 
stenographer. 

The executive secretary generally receives 
those who want to see the director. A capable 
receptionist is pleasant, concise, courteous, and 
able to communicate clearly. The secretary nor- 
mally opens and sorts the director’s mail and must 
therefore exercise judgment as to its relative im- 
portance. On occasions when it is necessary to 
interrupt a conference to remind the director of 
an engagement, tact and clarity are essential. 
Other areas in which tact and accuracy are re- 
quired are in the handling of incoming calls and 
in the relaying of messages from director to staff. 
By keeping the director’s appointment calendar 
in duplicate, an efficient secretary can aid in 
scheduling a day to operate smoothly and with a 
minimum of conflict. 

Because of the confidentiality of much of the 
information an executive secretary hears and 
learns, there must be no question as to this per- 
son’s discretion, loyalty, and integrity. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the individual 
duties and responsibilities of an executive secre- 
tary. Suffice it to say that in all professional mat- 
ters one becomes actually an extension of the 
office of the executive, sharing in most of the 
confidential matters, passing on decisions, pre- 
paring communications. Besides all that, the sec- 
retary sets the tone for the office. If one is friendly, 
respectful, and courteous, others tend to be. If 
the secretary is irritable, dictatorial, and critical, 
the atmosphere in the office is apt to be tense 
and unpleasant. The secretary must, more than 
any other employee, be committed to the mis- 
sion of the . The executive, in turn, 
must be appreciative of, and supportive of, a 
valuable and deserving executive secretary. 
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Guidelines and Principles 


334 


1. One of the basic principles of office man- 


agement is efficiency. Time saved by sys- 
tematic, effective operation can be utilized 
for other needed activities. 


2. Inan efficient office, there will be a happy 


medium between too much “red tape” 
on the one hand and chaos and disorgani- 
zation on the other. The effective admin- 
istrator will guard against both extremes. 


3. The development of a job description for 


each person in the central office will do 
much to systematize the operation and 
facilitate the selection of new personnel. 


4. Central offices should include waiting 


rooms, clerical space, private offices, and 
workrooms as appropriate to the size of 
the staff and the functions to be per- 
formed. 

5. Central offices should be attractively déc- 
orated to provide a cheerful and pleasing 
environment. It is well to secure the advice 
of professional decorators for this pur- 
pose. 

6. Some central offices in physical education 
include a departmental library containing 
a few carefully selected professional 
books and reference materials. This has 
proven beneficial in many institutions. 
However supervision is usually required if 
the reference room is to be kept orderly 
and intact. 

7. Criteria for determining priorities in terms 
of letters to be written and other work to 
be done should be clearly established and 
publicized. When a difficult decision in- 
volving possible conflict must be made, it 
may be necessary to refer it to the di- 
rector. 


8. Telephones are intended for professional 


and business matters. Their use for per- 
sonal conversations should be kept to a 
minimum. 


9. In the majority of physical education and 


athletic offices, the director is also the 
office manager. In such cases, it behooves 
the executive to become familiar with 
good office procedures. 
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10. 


As 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Wherever possible, a conference room 
should be provided adjacent to or near 
the central offices. This can also be utilized 
as a small dining room in which guests may 
be entertained. 

All personnel who work in or adjacent to 
the central office should keep appropriate 
persons informed about their where- 
abouts when they leave. They should also 
indicate when they will return. 

Every member of the central office staff 
should be well versed in the amenities ap- 
propriate to receiving visitors. The entire 
office staff should accept the fact that they 
have a role in the reception function. 
While most machines (except for type- 
writers) should be kept in the central 
workroom, certain offices that have a real 
need for instant reproduction should be 
permitted copying machines of appro- 
priate kinds. The athletic office in partic- 
ular needs to reproduce materials during 
tournaments and championship events. 
Tickler files for keeping track of things to 
be done each day as well as deadlines for 
accomplishing them are an absolute ne- 
cessity. Such systematic reminders should 
not only be in the tickler file for the day 
when certain reports, budget proposals, 
and other items are due but should also 
serve to indicate when work on them 
should begin. 

Files should be reviewed yearly. Few items 
need to be kept longer than three years 
Many can be discarded after one year. To 
merely keep adding file after file is wasteful 
of time, money, and space. Reviews 
should be scheduled regularly and good 
judgment used in determining what to do 
with filed material, 

File drawers should not be filled com- 
pletely when they are first being used 
Space should be left in each for expansion 
so that the entire filing system does not 
need to be revised when new materials 
are added. 

Appointments should allow sufficient time 
for planned interviews and conferences 
Students, faculty members, and others 
should not have the feeling that they are 


being rushed or that they are being 
pushed out. They should leave the office 
feeling that their problem was carefully 
considered. 

18. The employment of personnel is perhaps 
the most important of all administrative 
functions. An office manned by individ- 
uals whose capabilities fit their job assign- 
ments, who are dedicated to the goals of 
the department and the institution, who 
are dependable and trustworthy, and who 
know how to get along well with others 
will usually be productive and efficient. 
Time and care spent in securing good staff 
members will be economical in the long 
run and will avoid many problems. 


Summary 

Office management is the process of facili- 
tating the operation of an organization. It consists 
of serving the students and staff, of acting as a 
communications center, of recording, com- 
puting, storing, and interviewing. 

Office staff members type, take dictation, 
transcribe, calculate, inform, file, telephone, and 
keep appointment calendars. They receive visi- 
tors, handle correspondence, complete forms, 
and check supplies and equipment out and in. 

All office staff members should accept the fact 
that they are important cogs in the public rela- 
tions function of the department. They must 
therefore not only be good technicians but fine 
people as well. 

A well-organized office is efficient. People must 
be assigned to jobs for which they are suited. The 
environment should be healthful and attractive. 
The office furniture and general layout should 
save steps and facilitate tasks. Individuals should 
be clear about whom they report to and who re- 
ports to them. Interrelationships within the de- 
partment and the institution should be clearly 
delineated 

Modern techniques and machines should be 
appropriately used. Their expense should be jus- 
tified on the basis of added efficiency, the saving 
of time and labor, and the additional things that 
can be accomplished through their use. 


An office will be as efficient and productive as 
the individuals who staff it. Good office manage- 
ment is vital to the health and effectiveness of an 
organization. 


——— LT 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


In Magnolia High School, there are 3,000 stu- 
dents, twenty coaches, sixteen physical educa- 
tion teachers, three gymnasiums, a swimming 
pool, and adequate outdoor fields. Mr. Johnson, 
the director of health and physical education, 
shares an office suite with Ms. McTavish, director 
of the girls’ program. To each is assigned a full- 
time secretary, responsible to them individually. 
In addition to the two executive offices, there are 
the outer offices for the two secretaries, a clerical 
room where eight clerk-typists have their desks, 
a workroom with a copy machine, and a tele- 
phone operated by the receptionist. The coor- 
dinators for men’s and women’s athletics have 
offices adjacent to each other. One secretary is 
provided to assist both coordinators. The other 
physical education teachers and coaches are 
scattered, two to an office, wherever space can 
be found. Four of the offices are in the gymna- 
sium. The remainder are here and there in the 
rambling old high school structure. 

It has never been made clear about whether 
Mr. Johnson’s or Ms. McTavish’s secretary has the 
most authority. Both have been told to supervise 
the central office. The staff is fairly well trained 
and efficient but trouble seems to be brewing 
constantly. Several clerks want to use the copy 
machine at the same time. Resignations are much 
too frequent. Both Ms. McTavish and Mr. Johnson 
have told their secretaries to straighten out the 
personnel mess among the clerk typists. 

Staff meetings have been called, but faculty 
members from the “outer offices” are very often 
absent. The men and the women have found in 
several instances that one or the other of the 
gymnasiums has been scheduled for both men’s 
and women’s activities at the same time. 
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The morale has broken down completely, and 
the misunderstandings among staff members have 
become so crucial that it has come to the atten- 
tion of the principal. The upshot of the prelimi- 
nary investigation is that the situation needs an 
outside consultant to come in and straighten 
things out. 


You are the consultant. How will you pro- 
ceed, and what will you recommend? 


Case No. 2 


You are the director of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation in a college with 8,000 stu- 
dents. The departments of basic instruction, 
intramurals, sport clubs, intercollegiate athletics, 
recreation, and health education are all under 
your jurisdiction. You offer a major in physical 
education, recreation, and health education and 
give a master’s degree in each field. 

The program has been handicapped for years 
because of a lack of facilities and equipment. Fi- 
nally, however, funds have been obtained for an 
$8,000,000 physical education facility. The allot- 
ment for equipment is $200,000. You are the 
chairperson of the task force to do the planning. 

Your staff includes thirty coaches, twenty in- 
structors with doctor’s degrees, fifteen with mas- 
ter’s degrees, five secretaries, eight clerk-typists, 
an accountant, two equipment custodians, and 
ten graduate assistants. 

The two old gymnasiums, located on opposite 
edges of the campus, each have six offices. The 


new gymnasium is to be located about midway 
between them. 


How will you plan your office space, and what 
equipment will you provide? 
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supplies and 
equipment 


The problems related to equipment and supplies 
are so varied and demanding, most colleges and 
universities have created positions to deal solely 
with these problems. When one adds to the 
problems of safety and budget the impact of new 
design and newly discovered synthetic materials, 
it truly behooves those responsible for athletics to 
comprehend fully the many ramifications related to 
purchasing, care, and repair of athletic equipment 
and supplies.’ 


EE 


The terms supplies and equipment are defined by 
Bucher as follows: 


Supplies are those materials that are expend- 
able and that need to be replaced at frequent 
intervals, such as shuttlecocks and adhesive 
tape 

Equipment is the term used for those items that 
are not considered expendable but are uti- 
lized over a period of years, such as parallel 
bars and audiometers.? 


Supplies and equipment are aids or tools used 
to facilitate the teaching of health and physical 
education, the coaching of sports, and intra- 
murals. Quality supplies and well-maintained 
equipment are essential to good teaching and 
good coaching. Without distracting one iota from 
the accepted importance of the teacher or the 
coach, it is safe to state that equipment and sup- 
plies represent the tools that the teacher or coach 
must have to facilitate learning in the gymnasium, 
natatorium, laboratory, or on the field or running 
track. Funds spent wisely to purchase and main- 
tain these modern teaching aids help.to make a 
positive difference in the results of the educa- 
tional process 
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In recent years, the numbers and types of aids 
available and the degree of sophistication of these 
items has mushroomed. The expectancy level of 
students, teachers, and coaches has also risen 
dramatically. The school or college is expected to 
provide and to maintain expensive supply and 
equipment items that were either furnished by the 
students or unheard of a few years ago. On the 
other hand, any reduction in the funding of a 
program, for whatever reason, usually results in 
the curtailment of the purchase of supplies and 
equipment. Under these circumstances, equip- 
ment requests are often denied or deferred as 
they usually represent substantial amounts of 
money and can often be rejected without se- 
verely damaging the program immediately. The 
wise administrator maintains a priority-desig- 
nated list of deferred equipment items to be pur- 
chased when funds become available. This list can 
sometimes be included with the overall budget 
request and thereby receive the attention of re- 
sponsible administrators and others who may be 
able to help with funding. 


The Supply and Equipment Manager 


Someone must be placed in charge of physical 
education and athletic supplies and equipment. In 
small schools, this responsibility may be assigned 
to one of the teachers, coaches, or maintenance 
staff. Wherever possible, however, a supply and 
equipment manager, or a manager of equipment 
and facilities, should be employed. A capable 
person in this position can do much to help in the 
maintenance of a healthy educational environ- 
ment for programs in physical education and ath- 
letics. Bright, clean, and well-maintained tools 
dispensed by an interested and concerned man- 
ager aid in setting this tone. 


Care must be exercised in selecting and training 
a person for this position of responsibility. The 
following qualifications and characteristics are 
suggested: 


* A knowledge of equipment and supplies and 
how to maintain them. 

* Concern and liking for people, especially 
young people. 

-œ Ability to work with students and staff mem- 
bers of both sexes. 

+ Organizationa: ability. 
ae for giving careful attention to 


cCvipabaly with, and knowledge of, the 
goals and objectives of physical education, 
intramurals, athletics, and the institutional 
mission. 
* Ability for effective public relations. 
œ Ability to say “no” without developing ani- 
mosity. 
Ability to supervise student managers and 
any paid assistants. 
e Strong ethical character. 
e Patience. 
e Pride in the total program and the job. 
Imagination and a mechanical inclination, in- 
cluding the ability to “fix things” and “make 
things.” 


The first convention program of the recent- 
ly formed Athletic Equipment Managers Associa- 
tion included these topics: (1) Athletic Trainer- 
Equipment Manager Relations, (2) fitting of 
Athletic Equipment, (3) Accountability and Inven- 
tory Systems, (4) Women in Athletics, and (5) the 
U.S. Consumer Product Safety Commission and 
its functions. The twofold purpose of the AEMA 
organization is to inform.the general public of the 
importance of the equipment manager and to 
“professionalize” the calling. 


The integrated Equipment Room 


In many facilities, an integrated equipment 
room for physical education and athletics for girls 
and boys, women and men, is the most efficient 
and effective method of operation. One room 
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Figure 17.1 The electron microscope is the ultimate in 
sophisticated scientific equipment. It provides many 
Opportunities for research in exercise physiology. Courtesy 
of Southern Connecticut State College 


can be staffed and maintained more economi- 
cally than can two or more. Also certain stan- 
dardized supplies such as towels, socks, T-shirts, 
shorts, and sweat clothing can be marked, stored, 
inventoried, maintained, and issued efficiently 
from a central location. However a centralized 
integrated issue room must be carefully planned; 


suggestions for planning will be offered in chapter 
20. 


The Purchasing Process 
Inventory, Requests, and Budget 


An itemized inventory of all supplies and 
equipment must be maintained. At many schools 
and colleges, such an inventory is necessary to 
satisfy institutional and/or governmental regula- 
tions. These records are also important in helping 
control the loss of items through misplacement 


Figure 17.2 A “ball boy” for tennis makes practice very 
efficient. Courtesy of Colorado State University. 


or theft. In the purchasing process, the estimated 
needs must be ascertained based on the inven- 
tory, the requests received, and the budget. 

Requests usually originate with teachers, 
coaches, and others in charge of the various in- 
structional programs, voluntary athletic pro- 
grams, and related services such as athletic 
training. At some schools and colleges, all re- 
quests are received by a central agency such as 
a business office, and decisions based on institu- 
tional priorities and the total budget allocated for 
supplies and equipment are made to grant or 
deny each request. Generally, however, funds are 
allocated by department, and decisions as to their 
use are made internally. Requests should be sub- 
mitted with the various items priority-designated 
and with prices of items and the total cost esti- 
mated 


Recommendations and Selection 


The health and welfare of students is of pri- 
mary concern in all facets of health education, 
physical education, recreation, intramurals, and 
athletics. This concern should represent the first 
consideration in selecting supplies and equip- 
ment. The National Operating Committee on 
Standards for Athletic Equipment (NOCSAE) was 
formed to respond to the need for nationally ap- 
proved and accepted standards for athletic 
equipment. The committee is sponsoring re- 
search on the results of impacts under simulated 


Figure 17.3 A tennis racket cart facilitates moving the 
rackets to and from the courts, Courtesy of Journal of 
Physical Education and Recreation. 


playing conditions. The football helmet was the 
first piece of equipment to be tested, and 
NOCSAE standards for helmets have been 
adopted by the National Alliance and by the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association football rules 
committees. 

NOCSAE has as its principal objectives the 
conduct and fostering of research, the promo- 
tion of knowledge of the various aspects of 
equipment, and the provision of a forum in which 
individuals and organizations may come together 
and discuss problems and advancements in ath- 
letic equipment. 

Teachers and coaches who will be using the 
supplies and equipment should be involved in the 
selection of these items. This involvement may 
range from an expression of preference to total 
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figure 17.4 A modern set of uneven bars makes the 
necessary adjustments simple. Courtesy of Nissen. 


responsibility within budgetary limitations. Partic- 
ipating students should also be extended an op- 
portunity to express their preferences when the 
purchase of equipment to be used by them is 
contemplated. Regardless of the number of 
people involved in the selection process, the fol- 
lowing questions may serve as guides when con- 
sidering the purchase of equipment for use in the 
physical education and/or athletic program. 


* Isit safe? (The safest available? Does it meet 
NOCSAE standards or other standards of 
approval?) 

e How about the quality? (Will it last?) 

* Has it been tested in use? 

* Is it guaranteed? (For how long, and under 
what circumstances?) 

e Will replacements likely be available at a later 
date? 

+ Does it look good? (Will the students like it?) 

* Is it cut to fit properly? (For physical educa- 
tion and athletic clothing especially, sizing is 
very important) 

* If ordered, when will it be delivered and 
available-for use? 
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* Is it competitively priced? 

e Is it easily maintained? (For example, can it 
be laundered rather than dry-cleaned?) 

e Is it a priority need, and are funds available 
for purchase? 


Supplies and equipment should be ordered 
early to assure delivery at the desired time. To 
accomplish this goal, the purchasing process must 
generally be started well in advance of the ex- 
pected delivery date. The timetable (fig. 17.6) in- 
dicates approximate ordering months to provide 
reasonable assurance of delivery for use in the 
fall, winter, spring, or summer seasons. These 
months are labeled “ideal.” Ordering dates 
marked “close” or “very close” offer reduced 
possibilities for delivery on time. 


Specifications and Bid Buying 


Once a determination has been made about 
what is desired and the estimated price estab- 
lished, it is generally advisable and may be man- 
datory to draw up specifications or “specs,” 
which exactly describe the desired item or items 


Sizing is very important when purchasing physical 
education and athletic clothing. Most firms man- 
ufacturing such items have developed “sizing 
guides” to aid in the selection of properly sized 
garments. If students are to be measured, the fol- 
lowing guides are suggested by Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Company: 


When Measuring the. . . 

Head — The tape should run across forehead 
about 1-1% inches above the eyebrows and back 
around the large part of the head. 

Chest — The tape should run under the arms and 
across the chest. 

Waist — The tape should occupy the same 
position as the belt— around the waist above the 
hips. 

Hips — The tape should run around the largest 
part. 

Inseam — The tape should run‘from the crotch to 
the midpoint of the ankle bone. 

Outseam — The tape should run from the bottom 
of the belt to the midpoint of the ankle bone. 
Sleeve — The tape should run from the center of 
the back to the wrist with arm bent. 

Back — The tape should run from the bottom of 
the back neck to the bottom of the belt.? 


Where bidding is required, accurate and. de- 
tailed specifications are essential. Figure 17.5 
shows a sample requisition form for field hockey 
equipment, a teaching/coaching aid, and re- 
placement blades for fencing foils. Note that 
product numbers, styles, and specific sizes are in- 
dicated where appropriate. 

The notation “no substitutes accepted” is em- 
ployed to further assure the receipt of the exact 
items desired. This step is essential in ordering 
protective. equipment such as football helmets 
where the concern for safety is paramount. Con- 
ferences often designate an official ball for game 
competition in football, basketball, and baseball 
with “no substitutes accepted.” 

If this step is not taken, substitute items may 
be accepted by the purchasing agent. These sub- 
stitutes may not be exactly what the teacher or 
coach wanted and may, in fact, not fit or match. 
This problem could arise in the example cited with 
the replacement blades for fencing foils: If on the 
other hand, the purchaser is not particularly con- 
cerned about the brand or model, the notation 


“or approved equal” may be included. This ap- 
proach permits the suppliers more latitude in sub- 
mitting a bid and may result in a substantial 
reduction in cost when purchasing in large quan- 
tities, as in the purchase of practice golf balls. 

Bidding opportunities must be properly ad- 
vertised, and ail potential suppliers sent specifi- 
cations for the desired items. Sealed bids are then 
received and opened publicly at a specified time, 
date, and place. Bid bonds are often required of 
the vendors submitting bids. Early buying will 
ensure meeting systemwide or statewide dead- 
lines pertaining to bidding dates. 

When practical, it is considered good proce- 
dure to obtain three or more bids. Assuming that 
the specifications are met and that there are no 
extenuating circumstances, the low bidder is 
awarded the order. 

Bid buying is customarily required in public 
schools and colleges for purchases that exceed a 
set dollar value. This prescribed limit is usually es- 
tablished at some point in the $100-$1,000 range. 

Bid buying does, however, have its disadvan- 
tages as well as its assets. It involves considerable 
paperwork and takes more time than direct 
buying. Some suppliers will be unable to furnish 
the exact items ordered and will make substitu- 
tions. These are often cheaper and of poorer 
quality than the buyer intended them to be. 

When bids are advertised, the description of 
satisfactory alternates should be included. In some 
cases, exact duplicates might be the only models 
acceptable, and in other situations, equivalent 
models would be adequate. 

Other guidelines that should be followed are: 


e Order early. Special orders need consider- 
able time to be manufactured according to 
the buyer's specifications. 

To obtain the best service, purchase only 
from reputable sources. 

Keep accurate records. This will save time in 
the long run. 

Where feasible and advisable, make pur- 
chases through central purchasing. Districts 
will have a purchasing agent who is espe- 
cially qualified to do the buying. 
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STATE OF 
SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


ea REQUISITION 


Da x 
(aa (REQUEST FOR PURCHASE ORDER) 


PROPOSAL NO DATE 

snip ro. Women's Physical Education toh 
oerartment. HPER Dept. 43310 at 

aopress. South Dakota State University 
Brookings, South Dakota 57006 

SEND. : 
invoice. Same 
To. 


CLASS OF MATERIAL 


UniveRsiTy a My: 
DELIVERY DATE FOS 
REQUIRED POINT | TERMS/DISC. 


a PI] som 
05-17 8/15/88 


STOCK NUMBER COMPLETE DESCRIPTION | UNIT PRICE 
tE TE 


FIELD HOCKEY STICKS: 


gh tay # 1123 Super Blue Indian 35" 18 125 
| # 1125 Super Blue Indian 36" 19:25 
i # 1183 Super Blue English 35" 18:75 
i # 1185 Super Blue English 36" 18:75 


NO SUBSTITUTES ACCEPTED 


# 128 Goalie Glove 


1 i i Suggested dealer for above: 
| H ; CranBarry, Inc., 2 Lincoln Ave. 
‘ Marblehead, Mass. 01945 


MULTI-FACE ALL SPORTS BOARD, 18" x 24" 


FIELDS OF PLAY ON PAPER 

1 each: Basketball, Field Hockey, 
Volleyball, Tennis, Soccer, i 

Baseball í 


NO SOBSTITUTES ACCEPTED 


Suggested dealer for above: 
Snitz Mfg. Co., 104 S. Church St. H i 
East Troy, Wis. 53120 | | 


REPLACEMENT BLADES. Replacement item 


to fit Style 4D foils. Standard length H 
35) f 


NO SUBSTITUTES ACCEPTED 


i 


j f $ 
oe = ror o be. | Suggeated dealer: Castello Fencing Equipment fo. | 
836 Broadway, N.Y., N.Y.  LOOO3 VP IFICATION - RP i 


ORPANTMENT HEA 


PRES DENT 


Figure 17.5 Requisition. 
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ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT BUYER'S ALMANAC 


Dec 


= = 


Figure 17.6 Ordering timetable. 


Buy high-quality protective equipment even 
if it means buying fewer items. 

Other things being equal, buy standardized 
equipment. It will be easier to secure re- 
placements when necessary. 

Plan carefully for replacements each year. 
Expect some loss or damage. 

Purchase on the basis of inventory. 

Do not accept gifts or other special favors 
from dealers. Do not operate in such a way 
as to be under obligation to any salesman or 
firm. 

Work conscientiously with the business office 
and adhere to their policies in purchasing. 


Direct purchasing without bidding avoids some 
of the problems cited but introduces the possi- 
bility of paying exorbitant prices and invites 
charges of favoritism in placing orders. 

School or college policies and regulations of 
governing bodies determine the pattern to be 
followed. The prudent administrator attempts to 
follow meticulously the guidelines imposed. 
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Delivery and Payment 


When an order of supplies or equipment is 
delivered, each item should be carefully checked 
for flaws and the item count reconciled against 
the requisition. When the order is delivered, the 
supply and equipment manager or some other 
designated person is generally presented with a 
receiving voucher to be signed. Before signing, it 
is wise to check and count the order, preferably 
in the presence of the person making the de- 
livery. When the receiver signs the report, the 
order is presumed to be acceptable to the pur- 
chaser and payment is therefore due. 

Payment should be made as promptly as pos- 
sible. One method of paying for supplies and 
equipment involves the use of a receiving voucher 
as shown in figure 17.7. The payment indicated 
is for the first portion of the order shown in figure 
17.5. When the purchase order is properly signed 
and processed after the order is accepted, pay- 
ment is authorized and made. 
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t5 $ STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA VENDOR COPY =1 
SHA, | VENDOR PLEASE NOTE 
PURCHASE ORDER 1. This number must appear on all packing slips. shipping containers: 


invoices, statements and correspondence to insure prompt payment of 


all claims, 

4 2. All conditions and specifications not shown herein, shall he as quoted 
on proposal number stated below, or in the standard specifications 
manual for this class of material, n 


veroon + + CRANBARRY, INC. Z 
„ 2 Lincoln Ave. 


` Marblehead, Mass. 01945 
SEND ' SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 


+ BROOKINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA 57006 


DESCRIPTION 


Bn M 

H | 

FIELD HOCKEY STICKS ' y 
# 1123 Super Blue Indian 35" 18 | 25 36 |50 
# 1125 Super Blue Indian 36" 18 175 37 1:50 
# 1183 SUPER BLUE English 35" 18 |69 37 138 
# Super Blue English 36" 18 | 69 37 138 


# 128 Goalie Glove 


S Ai Jugal be. T hamiwatration, made apphcaten ond recened a wandered 
Certificate of Registry, 73-00 United States Treasury Oepartment. internal Revenue Service ond is goed for tar 


Figure 17.7 Receiving voucher 
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VOUCHER gir Soum omon stare wna 


THIS IS A PAYMENT DOCUMENT: attach invoices 
PO PREPARATION DATE: 


VENDOR œ 


Expense 


INVOICE DESCRIPTION OF SERVICE OR COMMQDITY 
NUMBER(S) INCLUDE DATE DELIVERED 


C trare is not a ime pieco of oguipment in mis gaparimant 
C travo 1.0 te pions tt aot maota Beemer ummm 

Oo Thee ia sot a he pines of equipment i lve comege aol ae 
rere ie a wao prone tut not Ae RR noone 

C tare ie tne pinta ot saupama on mis cameu 

C mawe to 0 mo pono tet ast omano we anae Address 

19 Voto — esaer Oe wre: 


1 Green — vendor Cary i Weare iring Oee Copy 3 Aua- Cnet ‘Cony petoned after memberings, 4 Oa Burnes Oee mumerten! me coor 
Me cops 6 Qee- nmem-p Owe! Copy neien mron meommat 


Figure 17.8 Receiving voucher 
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Handling and Care 
Marking, 


Immediately after signing the receiving 
voucher, all newly acquired items should be 
properly marked, entered on the inventory, and 
placed in the proper storage areas. In some 
schools and colleges, a property inventory office 
maintains a centralized inventory for all equip- 
ment items owned by the institution. Under these 
circumstances, this agency usually affixes an of- 
ficial stamp to all equipment items and lists them 
on the central inventory list. The manager must 
notify the property inventory office when equip- 
ment is purchased, lost, stolen, sold, or properly 
disposed of. There are many effective methods 
of marking supplies and equipment, and every 
imaginative manager develops personalized 
techniques. Weber offers the following marking 
suggestions: 


1. Felt tip pen, Ideal for fabric iterns. 
laundry pen 

2. or Indelible Good for leather goods, 
pencil 

3. Branding irons Very good for wooden or 


plastic items. Good for 
leather items (do not use 
on inflated leather items) 


4. Stencils Very good for fabric 
items. This may be done 
by the manufacturer upon 
request. 

5. Decals Good for items that get 
little wear. 

6. Processed Ideal for fabric items but 

numbers must be done by the 
manufacturer, 

7. Rubber Good for leather and 
stamps rubber items.* 
Issuing (Check Out and Check In) 


When supplies and/or equipment are issued 
or checked out to students or staff involved in 
physical education classes or athletic teams, some 
type of card system is customarily employed 
Figure 17.12 shows a form used for physical ed- 
ucation course enrollees, and figure 17.10 shows 
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Figure 17.9 Mesh bags for individual equipment can be 
washed and issued without removing the contents. Athletes 
can turn in a bag to be washed and receive the same a 
short time later. Courtesy of South Dakota State University 


a form used for student-athletes. Note the check 
out and check in columns on the athletic equip- 
ment card. Many institutions require a deposit 
against which any losses may be assessed. 


Bag System 


Color-coded, nylon mesh bags and large, 
numbered safety pins can be utilized to facilitate 
the exchange of items laundered daily or period- 
ically. The student or other user places soiled 
towels, sox, T-shirts, shorts, and other supply 
items in the bag, clips it shut with the pin, and 
“checks in” the bag. The bag is color coded ac 
cording to sport or activity. After the items are 
laundered (in the bag), the bag and its contents 
are placed on a portable rack located near the 
issue counter. When the user returns for the bag, 


it is easily identified by color and number (fig 
17.9) 


Name... ae des saa lee 
Locker No... 


_.... Padlock No... ~. Comb. NO. 2a a Home Town... 


Date 3. Sport 


Note: I have received above equipment: 
Signed _..W 22nn 
Check Date. 


Figure 17.10 Athletic equipment card. 


Maintenance 


As mentioned, supplies and equipment should 
be purchased with consideration given to ease of 
maintenance. If most of the apparel items can be 
laundered rather than dry-cleaned, considerable 
money may be saved by installing laundry facili- 
ties. The Checklist for Planning Indoor Facilities 
presented in chapter 20 provides guidelines, with 
paa attention given the laundry room under 

Il. 

Many clothing items carry cleaning instructions 
on the label. The “cleaning chart” (fig. 17.13) de- 
veloped by the Rawlings Company gives instruc- 
tions for cleaning several physical education and 
athletic supply items. 


Athletic Equipment Issue South Dakota State University Wt. -Yr e 
Student's Equipment Record 

~ Equipment Out No. In — No. Equipment On No La O Nog 
“Towel ? | Towel RASIN 

Supporter Supporter 

T. Shirt T. Shirt EEN 

Sox Trunks 

Football Shoes | Sweat Jersey 

Practice Jersey Sweat Pants 

Football Pants Practice Jer: 

Shoulder Pads | Basketball Shoes, ead 

Hip Pads ae WE Serra 

Rib Pads Baseball Pants (aes al 

Head Gear Baseball Sliding Pads l 

Ankle Wraps Baseball Cap 

Misc. oe SEEM 
le Pea ie FS 


fi 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A manager who can repair damaged or worn 
items is invaluable. The ability to operate a sewing 
machine and a riveting tool is most helpful. How- 
ever the major portion of the reconditioning work 
can be handled most effectively by a commercial 
equipment reconditioning firm. This service is 
available in all parts of the country. The major de- 
cision involves knowing what to discard and what 
to nave reconditioned. Considerable money can 
be wasted in attempting to recondition equip- 
ment that is worn or beyond repair. 
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Laundering and Cleaning Procedure Code 


1. Machine wash in cold water. Use a mild no- 
bleach detergent. Drip dry at room tem- 
perature. 


a 


2. Machine wash in lukewarm water at 100° 
Fahrenheit. Use a mild no-bleach deter- 
gent. Drip dry at room temperature. 


3. Machine wash in warm water at 120° Fahr- 
enheit. Use a mild no-bleach detergent 
Drip dry at room temperature. 


LAUNDERING SPANDEX MATERIALS 


Spandex should be laundered in warm (100° Ae | 
Fahrenheit), not hot, water using a mild no- i 
bleach detergent. Drip dry at room tem- | 
perature or use a no-heat dryer, Under no 
circumstances should Spandex materials be 
dry-cleaned. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
South Dakota State University 


Date. 
have received 
combination no. 


towel 


for which I am responsible. 


Signature 


Figure 17.11 Be it lacrosse equipment uF tenius rackets, a Figure 17.12 Physical education equipment card 
well-planned equipment room facilitates issue. Top photo 
courtesy of South Dakota University. Bottom photo 
courtesy of Journal of Physical Education and Recreation. 
4. Purchase from reputable firms and trusted 


representatives. Over the passage of time, 


Guidelines and Suggestions the integrity of the firm and its represen- 
i tatives is quite likely the single most im- 

1. Consider the safety, health, and welfare portant guarantee of obtaining quality 

of the student participants in selecting and equipment and supplies, efficient service, 

caring for physical education and athletic and a fair price. An experienced and ca- 
supplies and equipment. pable sales representative knows more 

2. Maintain a complete inventory of all phys- about equipment and supplies than the 
ical education and athletic equipment and average director and can be very helpful. 
supplies, 5. Consider the firm’s reputation for pro- 

3. Purchase quality equipment and supplies. viding service and the firm's proposed 


service agreement when purchasing. Local 
or area-based firms may provide better 
service 
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Baseball 
UNIFORMS 


Flannels 

Wool and Nylon 

Acrylic and Wool 

Nylon, Acrilan Acrylic, Cotton and 
Orlon Acrylic 

(Colors 2 & 8) Cotton, Orlon Acrylic, 
Nylon and Rayon 

(Color 3) Cotton, Orlon Acrylic, Nylon, 
Rayon ani Acetate 

(Colors 2 & 8) Nylon, Acrylic, Rayon 
and Cotton 

(Colors 3 & 6) Nylon, Acrylic, Cotton, 
Rayon and Acetate 

(Colo- 2) Rayon, Cotton, Acrylic, 
Polyester and other Fibres 

(Color 3) Rayon, Cotton, Acrylic, 
Polyester, Acetate and other Fibres 

Cotton 

Knits 

Nylon and Cotton 

Cotton and Nylon 

Cotton and Stretch Nylon 

JACKETS 
Nyl-Taf 
Nyl-Weave 
WINDBREAKERS 


Wool 

Durene Cotton 
UNDERSHIRTS 

Cotton, Wool and Nylon 

Cotton 


Softball 
SHIRTS 
Stretch Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton and Rayon 
Cotton and Nylon 
Cotton and Stretch Nylon 
PANTS 
Stretch Cotton 
Cotton 
Cotton and Nylon 
Cotton and Stretch Nylon 


Athletic Stockings 
Stretch Nylon 

Wool 

Durene Cotton and Stretch Nylon 
Durene Cotton and Nylon 
Durene Cotton and Rayon 


Sweat Socks 


Wool and Stretch Nylon 
Cotton and Stretch Nylon 


Wrestling Clothing 
Stretch Nylon 

Stretch Nylon and Nylon 
Stretch Nylon, Nylon and Lycra 
Nylon, Durene Cotton and Lycra 
Stretch Nylon and Durene Cotton 
Durene Cotton and Nylon 


Sweatsuits 
Costed Nyl-Weave 


i 


HNN NN BY N NN N N NN 


Track 

SHIRTS 
Nylon and Durene Cotton 
Stretch Nylon. 
Cotton and Stretch Nylon 
Rayon and Cotton 

PANTS 


Cotton 

Nyl-Weave 5 

Acetate Satin - TIE 
WARM-UP SHIRTS AND PANTS 

Stretch Nylon and Nylon 

Stretch Nylon 

Durene Cotton and Nylon 


Basketball 
SHIRTS 


Cotton and Stretch Nylon 

Stretch Nylon j 

Nylon and Durene Cotton 

Durene Lotton and Nylon 

Stretch Nylon and Durene Cotton 

Rayon and Cotton 
PANTS 

Nylon Contact Cloth 

Nyl-Twill 

Rayon and Cotton 

Acetate Satin 

Stretch Nylon 

Stretch Nylon, Nylon and Lycra 

Nylon, Durene Cotton and Lycra 
WARM-UP JACKETS, SHIRTS 
AND PANTS 

Nylon Fleece 

Orlon Acrylic Fleece 

Acrilan Acrylic Fleece 

Stretch Nylon 

Rayon and Cotton 

Stretch Nylon and Nylon 

Nylon, Durene Cotton and Lycra 

Stretch Nylon and Durene Cotton 

Durene Cotton and Nylon 

Durene Cotton and Rayon 


NR NN NN 


HNRNNN 


-NNN 


Durene Cotton and Nylon 

Cotton and Nylon 

Cotton and Rayon 

Cotton and Stretch Nylon 
PANTS 


NNNNN 


Rayon and Cotton 
Nylon Pedro Cloth 
Cotton 

JACKETS 
Nylox 


NN 


Football 

JERSEYS 
Nylon and Stretch Nylon 
Stretch Nylon and Nylon 
Nylon and Durene Cotton 
Durene Cotton and Nylon 
Cotton and Nylon 
Cotton and Rayon 
Durene Cotton 
Cotton and Stretch Nylon 
Stretch Nylon 
Nylon Mesh 


NNNNANN 


Figure 17.13 Cleaning of garments. From Athletic 
Handbook (St. Louis: Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. 1974), 
p.31 


ENR NEN 
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P NNN KNNN 


PANTS (HALF & HALF) 
Front 
Nylon Contact Cloth 


Nylon Contact Cloth 
Nyl-Knit 

Nyl-Knit 

Nyl-Twill 

Back 


Stretch Nylon, Nylon and Lycra 
Stretch Nylon, Nylon and Lycra 


Durene Cotton, Nylon and Lycra 
PANTS (KNIT SHELLS) 


NNN 


Nyl-Knit De aE 
Nylon, Durene Cotton and Lycra 
Stretch Nylon k 
Durene, Nylon and Lycra 
Nylon - courant 
Stretch Nylon and Cotton 
SCRIMMAGE VESTS 
Nylon Mesh a 
OFFICIALS CLOTHING 
Shirt: Acetate and Cotton 
Jackets: Cotton Pe on 
Pants: Cotton and Polyester, 
Stretch Nylon . Stash 
PARKAS, SIDELINE CAPES 
AND JACKETS 
Coated Nyl-Weave $ 
KNIT WARM-UP JACKETS 
Stretch Nylon and Nylon 
Nylon, Durene Cotton and Lycra 
Durene Cotton and Nylon 
Cotton and Stretch Nylon . 


Stretch Nylon he 
Stretch Nylon and Nylon . 
Durene Cotton and Nylon 
Durene Cotton 34 


PANTS 
Rayon and Cotton 
Nylon Contact Cloth 
Nyl-Twill OREERT 


Dacron and Cotton 


NN=NNNNNNN 
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Nylon, Durene Cotton and Lycra -~ 


Nylon, Durene Cotton and Lycra ee 


Stretch Nylon, Nylon and Lycra...... . 


PANTS : 
Orlon Acrylic and Rayon ...... 


BANDAGES 
Heat Resistant Rubber, Rayon & Cotton 1 


NNNNN 


NNNNVN 
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NNNN 


NNN 
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Figure 17.14 Administrators are also responsible for judging ` 
the quality and effectiveness of equipment. Courtesy of 
Springfield College. 
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6. 


œ 


10. 


Consider maintenance expectations when 
purchasing equipment. Products that re- 
quire expensive maintenance such as dry 
cleaning should generally be avoided. 


. Consider practicality when purchasing 


supplies and equipment. Some items of 
clothing look great on the rack but simply 
will not stand up under the demands of 
physical education and/or athletic usage. 


. Know the rules and regulations pertaining 


to the purchase of physical education and 
athletic supplies and equipment. Pur- 
chasing procedures established by the 
school or college or governing bodies 
must be learned and followed. Relevant 
playing rules for the various sports and all 
safety regulations must be met. 


- Pay for all purchases when billed, as- 


suming satisfaction with the product. 
Schools, colleges, and purchasing units 
must develop and maintain a reputation 
for integrity. 

Check and count all purchases when first 
delivered and, if possible, in the presence 
of the delivering firm's representative. 
Even under the best of circumstances, 
errors will occasionally occur. 
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Figure 17.15 A “marking machine” saves both time and 
equipment. Courtesy of South Dakota State University. 
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ive 


13. 


Grant the teacher or coach as much in- 
volvement and responsibility as possible 
in the selection and purchasing process. 
Their participation guarantees fewer 
complaints. 

Utilize input from students in selecting 
athletic and physical education equip- 
ment. Although students may tend to dis- 
agree on style and colors for game 
uniforms, it is better to get their reactions 
before making a purchase. 

Centralize as much of the purchasing pro- 
cess as possible under the control of one 
person. On the surface, this guideline may 
appear to be in conflict with the admo- 
nition to involve teachers, coaches, and 
students. At times, conflicts may develop 
between these people and the person in 
charge of purchasing. However chaos re- 
sults if all staff members have the au- 
thority to purchase without centralized 
control. 


Figure 17.16 Special equipment is required for teaching 
movement education in the elementary school. Courtesy of 
Springfield College 


14. 


16. 
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Establish procedures for handling emer- 
gency purchases. Good organization and 
careful planning will tend to minimize the 
necessity for emergency purchases. Even 
under the most carefully developed plan, 
however, some emergency purchasing 
will be necessary. When the number of 
students who enroll in physical education 
activity classes exceeds the number of 
uniforms on hand or when a student- 
athlete cannot be fitted with shoes, 
someone must be empowered to au- 
thorize the purchase. Therefore a contin- 
gency fund should be maintained. 

Take advantage of available assistance af- 
forded by the institutional business office, 
property inventory office, auditor, and/or 
computer services. 

Measuring and sizing, particularly for pro- 
tective equipment and clothing, must be 
accurate, 

Treat physical education .and athletic 
supply and equipment firms and their rep- 
resentatives with respect. However do not 
obligate yourself to a sales representative 
by accepting gifts and favors that place 
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you in a compromised position when pur- 
chasing decisions are to be made. Satisfy 
yourself that you can answer the fol- 
lowing questions: Is it all right to accept a 
cup of coffee? Lunch? Dinner for two? A 
set of golf irons? A golf cart? A set of clubs 
with a bag? At what point do you become 
obligated? 

Standardize equipment insofar as local cir- 
cumstances and bidding procedures 
permit. It is generally considered good 
practice to select a quality product (e.g., 
football helmet) and replenish the supply 
each year with the same product. This 
guideline is not followed to the extent that 
it was previously because of the in- 
creased freedom granted teachers, 
coaches, and students to recommend style 
and color changes, particularly for game 
and competition uniforms. In light of all of 
the new fabrics constantly. becoming 
available, complete standardization be- 
comes even more difficult. 

Keep abreast of trends and the develop- 
ment of new types of supplies and equip- 
ment. This can be accomplished by 
reading catalogs and product brochures, 
by visiting product displays at conven- 
tions, by talking to sales personnel, by vis- 
iting other institutions, and by reading 
publications such as Athletic Purchasing 
and Facilities. This publication features a 
section titled “Product Updates.” It is 
mailed without charge to those who have 
collegiate or high school administrative re- 
sponsibilities for athletic/physical educa- 
tion/recreation equipment purchasing 
and/or responsibilities for the operation 
of athletic/physical education/recreation 
facilities. For further information, write: 
Athletic Purchasing and Facilities, 2038 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Madison, Wis- 
consin 53704. The Journal of Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation also features a 
section titled “Products” wherein new 
supply and equipment items are de- 
scribed. 
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Figure 17.17 Even in cold and wintery climates, golf can be 
practiced the year round. Courtesy of Journal of Physical 
Education and Recreation. 


Summary 


Very few managers or directors know all there 
is to know about the selection and care of the 
hundreds of supply and equipment items used in 
health, physical education, recreation, dance, in- 
tramurals, and athletics. Good decisions are based 
on knowledge of fabrics, coloring, styling, sizing, 
measuring, marking, storing, issuing, cleaning, and 
reconditioning. 

The equipment manager cannot single-hand- 
edly guarantee quality tools for teaching and 
coaching. Even the best manager needs the sup- 
port of all concerned including: 


* An administration that provides adequate 
funding. 

* Teaching and coaching staff members who 
take the time to learn all they can about sup- 
plies and equipment and who work coop- 
eratively with the manager, especially in the 
area of maintaining control. 

* Students who appreciate quality equipment 
and good service and who respect prop- 
erty. 

* An enlightened equipment manufacturing 
and distributing industry 
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Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You have been teaching and coaching at Lin- 
coln High School for two years. During that time 
the handling of supplies and equipment for phys- 
ical education and athletics has gradually deteri- 
orated. No one has been in charge of the 
equipment room, and the lack of control has re- 
sulted in the loss of considerable equipment. A 
box containing six new stopwatches disap- 
peared, and this event precipitated the calling of 
a staff meeting to deal with the problem. 

As a result of this discussion, these things have 
happened: 


1. One of the custodians has been assigned 
half-time as equipment manager. She is in- 
terested in doing a good job, and she gets 
along well with students and faculty. 

2. The equipment room locks are to be 
changed and keys given only to the di- 
rector and the manager. 

3. One thousand dollars has been allocated 
for upgrading the equipment room. 

4. Two thousand dollars has been allocated 
to replace items lost over the past two 
years. 

5. You have been given release time for a 
term to organize the equipment room op- 
eration. 


Outline a plan to accomplish this assignment 


Case No. 2 


You are teaching health and physical educa- 
tion at the junior high school level, and your dis- 
trict has been awarded an instruction 
improvement grant. A sum of two thousand dol- 
lars has been allocated to upgrade audiovisual 
materials for use in health and physical education 
instruction. You have been asked to chair a com- 
mittee to solicit requests, give priority sequence 
to the requests, and make recommendations for 
purchasing 

At the present time, the district serving nearly 
2,000 students (K-12) has no audiovisual mate- 
rials pertaining to health or physical education 
Projectors of all types and screens are available 


How would you proceed? Present your rec- 
ommended lists of items, with the prices and 
sources. 


Case No. 3 


You are the head coach of track and field at 
a small high school in your first year on your first 
job. You haven't actually begun your coaching 
assignment, and you won't until early spring. 
However during the first week of October, the 
principal, who also serves as the athletic director, 


asks for your equipment order for track and field. - 


What administrative principles are involved? 
What are the alternatives as you develop a course 
of action? How would you respond? 
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supervision and 
evaluation 


The vulgar mind fancies that good judgment is 
implied chiefly in the capacity to censure; and yet 
there is no judgment so exquisite as that which 
knows properly how to approve. 

—Simms' 


From the administration perspective, the need for 
evaluation is many faceted. The performance of 
the teachers and coaches needs to be evaluated. 
The programs should be evaluated systematically. 
Equipment and facilities need to be evaluated. 
There must be a policy for evaluating the students 
and athletes. Lastly, the performance of the 
administrator should be evaluated. Planning for the 
future requires knowing where one has been and is 
at the present. Testing, measurement and 
evaluation are all planning aids.” 


The Nature and Scope of Supervision 


Supervision is related to evaluation. Both are 
related to accountability, and all three are terms 
that identify concepts fundamental to administra- 
tion. 

Supervision is the responsibility of many staff 
members. For some, it is an element incidental to 
their principal function. For others, it is a major 
responsibility occupying most of their time. 
Teachers supervise students in their physical ed- 
ucation classes. Playground supervisors oversee 
the activities of an entire area. Supervisors of stu- 
dent teachers spend most of their time visiting 
them at their teaching sites and consulting with 
them about their work and their problems. 

College presidents, academic deans, superin- 
tendents of schools, principals, and department 
chairpersons have supervisory responsibilities. 
Directors of physical education and athletics work 
with their staff members to improve the quality 
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of education. Coaches, choir directors, news- 
paper advisors, and dramatics teachers supervise 
their students while they are practicing, traveling, 
and performing. 

People supervise many things, not all of them 
related to the improvement of instruction. There 
are pieces of gymnastic equipment to be in- 
spected, uniforms to be purchased, gymnasiums 
to be maintained, weight rooms to be controlled, 
and classrooms to be furnished. There are also 
many aspects of the environment requiring su- 
pervisory attention. Good supervisors have an 
infinite number of tasks as part of their jobs. 

In fulfilling their reponsibilities, supervisors are 
liable to be called on to help plan, to assist with 
curriculum development, to make decisions, and 
to coordinate the work of others. They may also 
be required to do some research, to demon- 
strate teaching methods, to hold conferences with 
teachers and coaches, and to recommend 
changes. In summary, one may emphasize that 
their overriding function is assistance in bringing 
about a better teaching-learning situation, one 
that will recognize the significance of the freedom 
to think, express, and create. 

It is also important to reiterate that supervision 
should be governed, not by laws, but by a group 
of carefully formulated principles: 


* The learing situation is a major concern of 
supervision. 

* The supervisor should assist the teacher in 
improving those abilities leading to better in- 
struction. 

+ The supervisor should exercise leadership in 
the improvement of physical facilities and 


* The supervisor should represent physical 
education and interpret it to the community 
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Figure 18.1 Advances in research equipment have resulted 
in more accurate appraisal and better teaching. Courtesy of 
South Dakota State Sports Association. 


Pestolesi and Sinclair have this to say: 


Helping individuals or groups to reach their 
potential is the most important part of the 
supervisory function. The creative administrator 
works with faculty and staff to develop self- 
confidence in any assigned task and helps 
motivate them to achieve personal and 
professional goals. 

Although specific responsibilities may be 

delegated, it is the admnistrator’s task to conduct 

an ongoing supervisory program. Lack of 
supervision encourages mediocre performance 
coupled with early on-the-job retirement. 

Supervision should be viewed as training and 

guidance rather than coercion. Working together 

for the good of the organization can be an 
enjoyable experience resulting in personal pride 
and achievement for all parties involved.’ 

It can be seen from the foregoing that the 
scope of supervision is limitless. Any process that 
improves the education of the students is good 
supervision. Any person who assists in the im- 
provement of instruction or enhances the learning 
situation is engaged in a salutary supervisory act. 
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Supervisory Processes and Practices 


While it is not within the scope of this text- 
book to describe in detail all supervisory pro- 
cesses and practices, the following functions of 
the physical education supervisor have been se- 
lected for further elaboration: 


e Visitation 

e Individual conferences 

e Group conferences 

* Workshops and working conferences 
* Demonstration teaching 

e Supervision of student teachers 

+ Supervision of facilities and equipment 
e Fiscal planning 

* Curriculum development 


Let us now take a brief look at each of these 
in turn. 


Visitation 


Supervisory visits have been, and still are, 
rather controversial. There are those who be- 
lieve that supervisors (and/or administrative of- 
ficers) should visit all teachers regularly and often. 
How, other than through direct observation, can 
a superior judge a teacher? Others maintain that 
such visits disrupt a class, bring about a strained 
rather than a natural atmosphere in the class- 
room, and are not necessary if teachers have 
been carefully selected in the first place. Still others 
believe that visits can be very helpful but should 
be scheduled in advance and should have a spe- 
cific purpose, 

Direct observation is often necessary. Prob- 
lems are revealed and weaknesses of a teacher 
are exposed, it is true. However, if problems are 
real and weaknesses are remediable, all the more 
reason for visits! The solution to most problems 
resulting from supervisory visits lies in maintaining 
good rapport between teacher and 
and in creating the right atmosphere in the class- 
room when the visitation begins. The entrance of 
the principal, supervisor, or other administrator 
should be inconspicuous without appearing 
“sneaky” and should take no one by surprise 
Faculty members should be informed at the be- 
ginning of the school year that visits might occur 


at any time but that the teacher and the class are 
expected to continue as if nothing unusual had 
happened. A cordial but brief greeting with an 
appropriate introduction is always in order. 

A combination of unscheduled visits and visits 
by appointment seems like the best answer. 
When a teacher earnestly seeks help or advice 
and asks for a visit, the supervisor should always 
be “on call.” Those teachers who, for a variety 
of reasons, never request a visit should be aware 
that the supervisor frequently “drops in” on all 
teachers. The situation, the purpose of the visit, 
the characteristics of the teacher, the personality 
of the supervisor, and the philosophy of the ed- 
ucational institution — all would have a bearing on 
the nature of the visitation. 

The supervisor must use good judgment about 
whether to “get into the game” or sit quietly and 
observe, to take notes or not, to stay throughout 
the period, and to talk to the pupils and/or the 
teacher. Active participation under suitable cir- 
cumstances may help to establish rapport. If the 
teacher appears nervous, the supervisor should 
not increase the apprehension by taking notes 
while in the classroom. 

It may be important to record certain details. 
If so, the supervisor can observe carefully what 
transpires and then complete the record of the 
visit after leaving. In recent years, there has been 
an increased use of closed-circuit television, vid- 
eotapes, and other sophisticated devices to pro- 
vide a true record of the occasion and furnish 
food for discussion at a later time. Such tech- 
niques may, during the next decade, revolu- 
tionize our supervisory procedures. 

Another form of visitation, which is increasing 
in popularity, is called “intervisitation.” Teachers 
themselves, or in some cases the supervisors, gO 
to other classrooms, other schools, or other 
communities and observe teachers in their area 
of education. Visits are generally reciprocated, 
and the teachers then get together and discuss 
their classes and their problems. Except for the 
fact that considerable planning and some logis- 
tical work is necessary, there has been a fair 
degree of enthusiasm for this means of “learning 
together.” The use of “professional days” and the 
allocation of some funds for travel have helped 
such intervisitation a great deal. 


Individual Conferences 


Individual conferences are among the most 
productive techniques in supervision and admin- 
istration. This, of course, is based on the assump- 
tion that the supervisor or administrator knows 
how to interview, has prepared for the confer- 
ence, and has something worthwhile to say. Even 
when the material of the conference does not 
contain much substance, a good deal can be 
gained by face-to-face contacts and the “com- 
munication of the spirit” that can come only when 
two people engage in heart-to-heart talk. 

Courtesy and warmth are always harbingers ~ 
of success in personal interviews. If, in addition, 
misunderstandings are clarified and differences are 
resolved, a great deal will have been accom- 
plished. There remains, however, one more im- 
portant element. The supervisor must follow up 
on those items upon which agreement has been 
reached. Nothing is more discouraging to a 
teacher than to expect results that never come 
about. Morale is enhanced when teachers can be 
sure that their supervisors will act on those things 
they say they will do. 

The importance of good communication in in- 
terviews cannot be overstressed. It is discour- 
aging when two people spend time talking to 
each ciher and cannot make themselves under- 
stood. Good semantics, clear articulation, and the 
absence of emotional barriers on both sides are 
helpful, A relaxed, easy atmosphere will con- 
tribute to understanding. Knowing in advance the 
kind of a person with whom one is talking is also 
important. 

The physical education supervisor should try 
to schedule interviews at the convenience of the 
teacher. Teachers may not be prepared to travel 
and sometimes feel threatened in the supervi- 
sor’s office. Sincerity, objectivity, and good 
common sense are characteristics of an effective 
conference. Supervisors who listen well will ac- 
complish more than those who try to regale 
teachers with their own experiences. 

Supervisors should, however, take this op- 
portunity to let teachers know something of their 
own philosophy of education and what is ex- 
pected. Hopes and aspirations for the work they 
are doing together should also be indicated. 
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Figure 18.2 Competent supervision is necessary to insure 
accurate appraisal, Photo at right courtesy of Springfield 


Group Conferences 


Faculty meetings, staff meetings, orientation 
meetings, group case conferences, and com- 
mittee meetings can each take the form of a 
group conference. They may be conducted for- 
mally, but the tendency in supervision is to employ 
group processes and to encourage full partici- 
pation by all those present. The meeting should 
be a group undertaking wherein all staff mem- 
bers participate and feel free to express their 
views. Decisions should be reached through 
group consensus, and the spirit of the meeting 
should reflect a sincere interest in improving the 
teaching-learning situation. 

Careful planning can do much to enhance 
group conferences and to make the participants 
feel that the meetings are worthwhile. Attention 
should be given to such details as the time, place, 
and frequency of meetings. Planning the pro- 
gram and preparing the agenda should receive 
special attention 
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College. Photo at left courtesy of./ournal of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation 


Programs for supervisory group conferences 
should generally be based on problems pre- 
sented by staff members. Panel discussions, dem- 
onstrations, presentations of case studies, and 
small group discussions will lend interest to such 
meetings. Records should be kept of all decisions 
rendered and action taken. 

Group conferences are enhanced when 
members share time, ideas, and themselves. A 
feeling of trust, a recognition of every individual's 
right to his/her opinion, an absence of pressure 
tactics, and a unity of purpose characterize a suc- 
cessful group conference. There is interaction 
among members as they all work together to 
achieve goals formulated by the group. The final 
criterion of success is, of course, the effect of the 
meeting on the improvement of the education of 
the students. 


Workshops and Working Conferences 


The following paragraph by Kimball Wiles 
summarizes, in succinct fashion, the nature of a 
workshop: 


The workshop . . . has certain definite 
characteristics. It is a place where teachers go to 
work on their own problems or the problems of 
their school. The work is based on the problems 
of the individuals enrolled. All participants in the 
workshop follow individual programs. A plan of 
operation, organized to provide the types of 
experiences that will enable the members to fulfill 
their own purposes, is developed after the 
participants arrive. It is a flexible plan. It may be 
changed many times during a workshop. 
Preliminary planning by the staff is usually 
restricted to collecting equipment and devising a 
plan for getting under way. In some cases the 
staff goes further and establishes a general pattern 
for the work, which includes some general 
sessions and provisions for work groups. The staff 
may suggest a preliminary daily schedule to be 
followed the first few days, but this plan is only 
temporary until members of the workshop, 
including the staff, can devise a more effective 
way of work. Unsatisfactory procedures are 
eliminated and new provisions are made to care 
for unanticipated activities.* 


Workshops may vary in length from one or 
two days to two weeks or more, Some work- 
shops are in the nature of a weekend retreat. 
Others constitute summer school courses and 
may require that the class meet three hours per 
day. College credit may or may not be given for 
workshops. 

In a well-conducted workshop, individuals can 
work by themselves on their own specific prob- 
lems or work cooperatively with other members 
having common problems. Each member of the 
workshop should have an advisor. ‘The two 
should have an initial meeting to agree on a gen- 
eral plan of attack and should then meet when- 
ever necessary during the course of the 
workshop. Individuals should be free to consult 
any of the resource people who are expected to 
make themselves constantly available. 

Workshops should have access to a large room 
where the entire group can meet as a unit, sev- 
eral small rooms where group meetings can be 


scheduled, and a few offices in each of which two 
or three people can conveniently meet. A reading 
room, containing important resource material and 
in which members can work on the prepara- 
tion of their reports, is also helpful and time- 
conserving. 

When workshops or retreats have been care- 
fully planned and staff members are motivated to 
put forth their best efforts to make them pro- 
ductive, success is generally forthcoming. Super- 
visors who use this technique frequently find that 
workshops can be overdone, however. When 
faculty members begin to find them repetitious 
or monotonous, it is time to change the format 
or bring in new blood. Many faculties now con- 
duct separate workshops for old and new 
teachers for this reason. This tactic also has its dis- 
advantages. Workshops can be a propitious op- 
portunity for present and incoming faculty 
members to become better acquainted, for the 
senior members to absorb new ideas from those 
who have just joined the staff, and for the 
younger members to learn from those with ex- 
perience. 

Working conferences usually have a particular 
goal in mind and address themselves to a pre- 
planned task. Examples of such conferences are: 
the Regional Conference on Curriculum Im- 
provement in Secondary School Physical Educa- 
tion; the Conference on Promising Practices in 
Elementary School Physical Education; the Study 
Conference on Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion for Handicapped Children; the National Con- 
ference on Professional Preparation in Dance, 
Physical Education, Recreation Education, Safety 
Education, and School Health Education; and the 
National Conference on the Development of 
Human Values through Sports. It is obvious as one 
reviews these multifaceted titles that staff mem- 
bers who have the privilege of attending such 
conferences will grow and learn a great deal. 

Working conferences are usually planned and 
conducted under the auspices of a steering com- 
mittee, which meets a number of times to orga- 
nize the conference. Much depends on the 
thoroughness with which this organizational work 
is done. Such conferences can be local and have 
only fifty people in attendance, or they may be 
national in scope and include several thousand 
(e.g., White House Conference on Children and 
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Youth). The important aspect of such confer- 
ences is involvement. Organization into small dis- 
cussion groups with competent chairpersons, 
frequent reporting to the total assembly, roving 
resource persons, and periodic summaries of 
progress are important features. 

From a supervisory standpoint, workshops and 
working conferences are beneficial because: 


e They present an excellent opportunity to 
share new ideas. | 

e They reassure participants about the signifi- 
cance of their life’s work. 

e They furnish inspiration to a large number of 
those attending. 

+ They present a vast amount of pertinent in- 
formation. 

e They provide an opportunity for fellowship 
and the formation of friendships. 

Through published proceedings, they dis- 
seminate new trends and new knowledge 
to a large number of readers. - 

e They provide another means of interpreting 
the work of the profession to the public. 


Demonstration Teaching 


Among the most popular and instructive pro- 
grams at professional physicaleducation conven- 
tions are those in which a competent and 
enthusiastic teacher demonstrates, with the help 
of a group of youngsters, how to teach a given 
activity. These demonstration classes are inter- 
esting, informative, and often inspiring. They are 
also an excellent way of teaching teachers how 
to teach. 

As a technique in supervision, demonstration 
teaching can be very valuable. For these values 
to be realized, the following characteristics must 
be present: 

e The teacher must possess expertise in the 

activity. 

e The teacher must know and be able to apply 
the best method for the given situation and 
the specific skill. 

* The teacher must be articulate and possess 
some charisma. 

* The lesson must’ be carefully planned. 

* Audiovisual aids should be used, if appro- 
priate. 
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e The necessary equipment and supplies 
should be on hand. 

e The facilities should be appropriate for the 
activity to be taught. 

e Teachers attending the demonstration should 
come to learn. 


Demonstration lessons may be taught by the 
supervisor in a teacher's classroom, may be pre- 
sented to any group of teachers gathered for the 
purpose of learning how to teach a-certain skill, 
or may be part of a convention program. If .the 
supervisor does not feel competent to demon- 
strate the teaching of a certain lesson, but feels 
that it is important, he/she may arrange for an 
outside “expert” to demonstrate. There have also 
been many state supervisors who have demon- 
strated new tests, new dances, new sports, and 
new skills. Visiting teachers from other countries 
have contributed a great deal by actually dem- 
onstrating how to teach certain physical educa- 
tion activities in which they have had considerable 
experience. 

As with other forms of visual aids, demonstra- 
tion lessons are much more valuable if followed 
up by adequate discussion. If it is a presentation 
for a group of teachers, time at the erid of the 
demonstration should be reserved for a question 
and answer period; if it is a demonstration class 
for one or two teachers, a conference should be 
held as soon as possible after the period ends. 

Demonstration classes are not intended to 
present the supervisor with an opportunity to 
“put on a show.” While the teaching and per- 
forming should be done as competently as pos- 
sible, care should be exercised that the regular 
teacher is not placed at a disadvantage in the eyes 
of the pupils. Everything the supervisor does 
should be done with the idea of helping instruc- 
tors improve their teaching ability. 


Supervision of Student Teachers 


Laboratory experiences have recently become 
more diverse, and prospective teachers observe, 
teach, and demonstrate long before they grad- 
uate from college. The student teaching, which 
normally comes in the junior or senior year, is 
recognized, however, as the culmination of the 
field work experiences. It is also acclaimed by 


most students graduating from high-quality 
professional preparation programs as an ex- 
tremely valuable learning experience. 

The supervisor (also called cooperating 
teacher) in the school system in which the stu- 
dent teacher is placed has a crucial role in the de- 
velopment of the prospective teacher. Most of 
the principles that apply to supervision apply in 
this instance also. Supervisors should approach 
this task in a spirit of empathy and helpfulness. 
Everything possible should be done to assist the 
student teacher in achieving status in the eyes of 
the pupils and to make him/her feel at ease in the 
new situation. Tactful guidance in discipline prob- 
lems and in dealing with individual students can 
be very helpful. Thoughtful orientation to the 
school system and its philosophy may prevent 
unnecessary mistakes. Assistance is generally 
needed with the evaluation, of students and 
preparation of reports. 

The representative from the college or uni- 
versity (called consultant or coordinator in many 
places) also has supervisory responsibilities. The 
following tasks and responsibilities generally fall 
to this individual: 


Assigning the student teacher and making 
arrangements with the participating school. 
Visiting the student teacher periodically and 
counseling him/her with his/her problems. 

Meeting with appropriate administrative of- 
ficers at the school where the student 
teacher is assigned. 

Planning and conducting meetings of the 
student teachers for an exchange of ideas. 

Assuming responsibility for coordinating the 
evaluation procedures for the student 
teachers. 

Taking the responsibility for withdrawals and 
reassignments, which are sometimes nec- 
essary. 

Arranging for the in-service education of 
student teachers. 


. 


Regardless of the competence of the coordi- 
nator of student teaching or university consul- 
tant, the director of physical education must 
accept responsibility for the entire student 
teaching program in this field. The director should 
be kept informed of unusual incidents and prob- 
lems, participate in decisions about withdrawals 
and changes of assignment, be involved in the 


public relations aspects of the program, confer 
frequently with staff members in charge, and keep 
fully informed of state departmental regulations 
and practices. 

Communication and coordination are key 
concepts in the student teaching program. Stu- 
dents, college and university staff members, public 
school administrators and teachers, parents, and 
officials from state departments of education are 
all involved. The program is one of the most im- 
portant in the education of prospective teachers. 
It also has significant public relations implications. 
The administrator who strives for excellence will 
accord the student teaching program consider- 
able attention. 


Supervision of Facilities and Equipment 


Because of their breadth of experience and the 
opportunities they have to see facilities and 
equipment in a variety of school systems, super- 
visors very quickly become knowledgeable in this 
area. In addition to their regular duties, they are 
often assigned to help plan new facilities and to 
recommend renovations and changes in old ones. 
They may have the responsibility for regular in- 
spection of equipment for safety and sanitation. 
They may also be asked to supervise the taking 
of inventories and to make recommendations for 
the purchase of new equipment. They are fre- 
quently requested to recommend procedures for 
the care, repair, and issuance of physical educa- 
tion equipment. 

Throughout all efforts toward the improve- 
ment of facilities and equipment, the one essen- 
tial question should always be, “Will this enhance 
the instruction of the pupils?” Supervisors must 
resist the undue influence of people and those 
with only their own business interests at heart. 

(Note: For more about facilities, see chapter 
20.) 


Fiscal Planning 

Supervisors should always enlist the cooper- 
ation of all the physical education teachers when 
preparing the yearly budget proposals. All the 
teachers should be canvassed to ascertain their 
needs. They should be asked to submit these on 
a prepared form and in duplicate so there will be 
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Figure 18.3 Careful supervision of facilities is an important 
administrative responsibility. Courtesy of Southern 
Connecticut State College. 


a record of what has been requested. From the 
lists submitted, the budget proposal can be for- 
mulated. 

While specially trained comptrollers are re- 
sponsible for the financial management in most 
institutions, supervisors generally assist in gath- 
ering data and presenting the needs of all the 
schools in the system. They may also have the 
responsibility for the selection of the equipment 
to be purchased and writing the specifications for 
‘it. 

(Note: For more about financial matters, see 
chapter 12.) 


Curriculum Development 


The steps in curriculum development have 
been discussed previously (chap. 4) and will not 
be repeated here. However, a few ideas about 
the role of the supervisor appear to be in order. 

Supervisors in most public schools carry the 
burden of program planning and curriculum de- 
velopment. This is appropriate, for the improve- 
ment of the teaching-learning experience is their 
primary function. The coordination of programs 
among the various teachers and schools in the 
system is also important. 
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Supervisors must keep themselves and the 
teachers fully informed about the curricular re- 
quirements of the state departments of educa- 
tion and any other governmental agencies that 
are concerned. 

Societal trends, educational philosophies, and 
theories about child growth and development are 
changing so rapidly that it requires time and ex- 
pertise to keep up with current thinking relevant 
to this area. With the emphasis on flexible sched- 
uling and the individualizing of courses of study, 
the iogistics of planning and conducting a pro- 
gram become increasingly complex. Neverthe- 
less supervisors must make every effort to keep 
abreast of new curricular materials, new equip- 
ment, new methods of instruction, and new re- 
source materials. 


Suggestions and Guidelines 
for Effective Supervision 


There is no single best way to supervise. Tech- 
niques and methods must be adapted to the per- 
sonality and experiences of the supervisor, the 
characteristics of those supervised, the cultural 
milieu of the community, the nature of the sub- 
ject, the philosophy of the educational institution, 
and the nature of the governing entities. 


l 


The following statements should prove helpful 
to those who have supervisory responsibilities in 
one area or another: 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Supervisory techniques should be com- 
patible with the educational philosophy of 
the institution. 


. If the method of supervision and the 


teaching techniques are good, this should 
manifest itself in an enthusiastic and co- 
operative attitude on the part of the stu- 
dents. 


. Supervision should be accomplished in 


such a way that the visits of the supervisor 
are welcomed by both teachers and 


pupils. 


. Careful attention to the supervision of fa- 


cilities and equipment should eliminate 
almost all accidents caused by structural 
and mechanical defects. 


. Effective supervision will be characterized 


by a unified attempt on the part of all 
teachers to accomplish the aims and ob- 
jectives of the program. 


. Sincere consideration for human relation- 


ships and respect for individual personal- 
ities characterize good supervisors. 


. The effective supervisor will make every 


effort to keep abreast of current trends in 
curriculum, in facilities, and in equipment. 


. Supervisors should become intimately ac- 


quainted with the background and per- 
sonalities of all those supervised. 


. While optimal development of pupils is the 


central purpose of all educational en- 
deavors, good supervision should also be 
reflected in the growth and enthusiasm of 
faculty members. 

Supervision should be flexible enough to 
allow for individual differences in methods 
and techniques of teaching. 

Good supervision will be based on the 
latest scientific evidence. It is therefore es- 
sential that supervisors make every effort 
to familiarize themselves with the latest 
research findings. 

Supervisors, to be successful, need essen- 
tially the same personal traits as any other 
leader. Vision, enthusiasm, intelligence, in- 
tegrity, courage, confidence, and unself- 
ishness are among the most crucial. 


NEB 


14. 


PtSi 


16. 


Ws 


18. 


19: 


Supervisors should keep their superiors 
informed about the program, indicating 
both strengths and weaknesses. Special 
problems, accidents, and serious injuries 
should be reported immediately. 
Supervisors should have as one of their 
special concerns the professional growth 
of the teachers. They should encourage 
and assist teachers to attend conferences, 
to take graduate courses, and to do some 
outside reading in professional publica- 
tions. 

Supervisors of physical education will be 
involved with many community activities. 
They should therefore identify them- 
selves with the community and partici- 
pate in a reasonable number of 
community affairs. 

Effective supervisors will develop their 
observation skills and keep abreast of the 
newer measurement and evaluation de- 
vices. Objective evaluation is needed to 
complement subjective observation if 
faculty members are to receive the fairest 
possible treatment. 

To criticize constructively is one of the 
functions of a supervisor. Criticism should 
almost always be in a “one-on-one” sit- 
uation. Except in unusual circumstances, 
criticisms should be in the form of sug- 
gestions for improvement. “Praise in public 
and criticize in private” is still good prac- 
tice under most circumstances. 
Commendations and gestures of appre- 
ciation are very worthwhile when sin- 
cerely rendered. Undeserved com- 
mendation is usually recognized as such 
and does more harm than good. 

Some personnel problems can be solved 
most expeditiously in informal and unof- 
ficial situations. Sitting in a boat fishing, 
playing a game of golf, riding together in 
a car, and other sharing of experiences in 
similar environments have provided many 
opportunities for heart-to-heart talks that 
have improved personal relationships. 
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22. 


23. 


24, 


25. 


. Conscientious preparation for individual 


and group conferences, staff meetings, 
visitations, and demonstration classes will 
be well worth the effort involved. The at- 
titude of the supervisor toward these 
meetings will often be reflected in the spirit 
of the teachers concerned. 

Supervisors should schedule certain hours 
when they will be in their offices and, as 
they go about their visitation schedules, 
should keep secretaries informed as to 
their whereabouts. 

An orderly and systematic office that re- 
flects a cordial and helpful spirit can be of 
immense assistance to a supervisor. At- 
tention to good office management and 
the employment of competent and 
pleasant office personnel is strongly rec- 
ommended. 

The progressive supervisor will be a stu- 
dent of group dynamics. Much of his/her 
success will be dependent on the ability 
to work effectively with groups as well as 
with individuals. 

The superior supervisor will become an 
expert at self-evaluation. Self-satisfaction 
leads to stagnation. A desirable self-con- 
cept can only be sustained by constantly 
trying to improve. Good supervisors, 
therefore, will seek ways of increasing 
their strengths and eliminating their weak- 
nesses. 

Lucio and McNeil summarize beautifully 


what it is to be a great supervisor when 
they say: 


. it seems fitting to designate the supervisor as 


a leader who has possession of two properties: 
one, a clear perspective of the school’s goals and 
awareness of its resources and qualities, and, two, 
the ability to help others contribute to this vision 


and 
26. 


27. 


to perceive and act in accordance with it.* 
Supervisors will benefit by recognizing the 
importance of informal groups within the 
organization and will seek to utilize their 
influence in positive ways. 

Supervisors should become students of 
motivation. The best administrators are 
often those who are the most perceptive 
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and sensitive to the causes of individual 
behavior and consider these in their deal- 
ings with teachers and students. 

The emphasis in group and staff meetings 
should be on the purposes of the meeting, 
the problems to be faced, the best attack 
on these problems, alternative solutions, 
action steps, and the evaluation process 
to be applied. 

Supervisors should try to make their ex- 
pectations clear without being too rigid, 
indicate their own limitations, ask teachers 
for their help in appropriate matters, give 
help of the kind that is actually needed, 
stress accountability to agreed-upon 
commitments, and deal with staff mem- 
bers on a professional rather than a per- 
sonal basis. 


28. 


29; 


Supervisors are leaders and should utilize the 
techniques and tactics of good leaders. These 
were discussed in greater detail in chapter 2. 


The Nature and Scope of Evaluation 
Evaluation Defined 


To evaluate is to determine the worth of 
something. It is closely related to appraisal and is 
part of controlling. It is also one of the responsi- 
bilities of supervision and of administration. 

Evaluation of programs in physical education 
and athletics must be continous as must the eval- 
uation of facilities and equipment. Most of all, the 
performance of teachers and students must be 
evaluated 

Administrators cannot escape. Their perfor- 
mance must also be appraised. Administrators 
should also work cooperatively with the staff in 
the planning of evaluative procedures. Plans must 
include the identification of those who will see 
and utilize the results and make determinations as 
to the achievement of objectives. The final cri- 
teria for success are (a) the degree to which the 
evaluation includes each originally established 
objective, (b) the degree to which the system of 

evaluation facilitates improvement in the teaching 
and learning process, (c)the degree to which 
the program of evaluation encourages self- 
evaluation, and (d) the degree to which the eval- 


uation influences the entire institution for the 
better 


STEP 3 
Locate 
information 
already 
available 


STEP 7 
Analyze 
and record 
information 


STEP 1 
Specify 

the judgments 
and decisions 
to be made 


STEP 2 
Describe 

the information 
needed 


STEP 5 
Construct 

(or select) 

the information- 
gathering 
instruments 


STEP 4 
Decide when 
and how to 
obtain needed 
information 


STEP 6 
Obtain needed 
information 


STEP 8 
Form 
judgments 


decisions 


STEP 10 
Summarize and 
report 
evaluation results 


Figure 18.4 Steps in evaluation. From Terry D. Tenbrink, 
Evaluation, a Practical Guide for Teachers (New York 


Evaluation includes the placing of values on 
actions and accomplishments and the setting of 
priorities in terms of the time and resources that 
should be allotted to various responsibilities and 
duties. For the administrator of physical educa- 
tion and athletics, evaluation would place special 
emphasis on determining the effectiveness of the 
program in the enhancement of the lives of stu- 
dents. In the final analysis, education must be 
measured in terms of the impact on the person- 
ality, the character, the maturity, the compe- 
tence, and the self-realization of those who 
participate in the classes and other activities. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1974), p: 2. Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher. 


Evaluation consists of measuring achievement 
in terms of accomplishing the goals, aims, and ob- 
jectives established when planning the program. 
Because the objectives and goals include a 
number of kinds of development, many different 
skills, and various concomitant learnings, the 
methods of appraisal must also be diverse and 
comprehensive. Because many of the outcomes 
are intangible in nature, the methods of evalua- 
tion must of necessity be both subjective and ob- 
jective. 

Terry D. TenBrink has outlined in chart form 
ten steps in the evaluation process. Figure 18.4 


depicts these steps. 
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Accountability 


The age of accountability is upon us. Pressures for 
education to demonstrate concrete and tangible 
results for the billions of dollars it spends is being 
transmitted through federal and state agencies to 
local school systems with an ever increasing 
force.® 


Generally speaking, the inability of pupils to 
learn, or their unwillingness to do so, has been 
blamed for their failures. There appears to be an 
increasing number of people, however, who are 
taking the opposite view, namely, that poor 

` teaching has been the basic cause. There is a 
growing demand for accountability of various 
kinds in our educational institutions. Some of the 
factors bringing this about are the rise in the cost 
of education and the resulting scrutiny of finan- 
cial procedures, a sharpening of objectives and 
goals, the evaluation of results, greater specificity 
in planning, and the increasing politicalization of 
schools. 

Administrators are now including statements 
regarding accountability in contracts. Job anal- 
yses are becoming more explicit. Minority groups 
ate demanding more in terms of educational out- 
comes. To top it off, accountability in terms of 
dollars has become almost an-obsession. Super- 
visors and evaluation have therefore become 
more significant in the operation of a school. 

Pine has listed the following suggestions for a 
meaningful program of accountability: 


To develop accountability programs that will 
improve teaching skills and approaches and 
facilitate more meaningful learning for students, it 
would seem that the following would constitute 
minimal and necessary humanistic conditions: 

* A plan of accountability which has been 
developed by teachers, administrators, parents, 
and students working together arid which has 
evolved from a free and open discussion of the 
philosophical, theoretical, and empirical 
considerations that influence learning. 

* A clearly stated philosophy and rationale for 
accountability developed by teachers, 
administrators, parents, and students. 

* A continuous, on-going process of 
accountability characterized by continuous 
feedback and established monitoring points so 

that the teacher and appropriate supervisory 
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and administrative personnel have specific time 
referents for gauging and discussing the 
individual progress of the teacher and the 
learning of his students. 


. © A clear statement of performance standards 


and criteria which are understandable and 
acceptable to teachers, administrators, parents, 
and students. 

e A plan of accountability which accommodates 
judgments and observations from both the 
internal (teacher) and external (supervisor / 
parent) frames of reference. 

* A plan of accountability that includes an annual 
review by teachers, administrators, parents, and 
students of evaluative processes, performance 
criteria, standards, roles, and responsibilities. 

e A plan of accountability that takes into 
consideration local conditions, needs, and 
resources. 

e Clearly defined but flexible methodological 
procedures for collecting data to test 
performance criteria for evaluating and 
supervising each teacher, such as: 

a. Teacher and supervisor analyze and 
critique video tapes of the individual 
teacher’s performance in the classroom. 
Teachers and colleagues analyze and 
critique video tapes of teaching 
performance. 

c. Teacher conducts personal research 
regarding his effectiveness and shares the 
results for critique with supervisor or 
colleagues. This might be accomplished 
through the use of questionnaires or 
surveys of students, teachers, and 
parents. 

d. Periodically, the teacher prepares a self- 
evaluation and the supervisor writes an 
evaluation of the teacher. Together they 
share the results and discuss areas of 
agreement and disagreement. 

* A plan of accountability which can be refined 
and modified on the basis of periodic feedback 
from all who are affected. 

* A plan of accountability in which all participants 
would accept some responsibility. For each 
goal, the parties involved (students, teachers, 
parents, and administrators) would decide not 
only what is to be accomplished but for what 
they are to be responsible. 

* A plan of accountability based on needs 
assessments, philosophical considerations, and 
goal formulations resulting from the 
collaborative efforts of teachers, students, 
parents, and administrators. 


T 


A sensible plan of accountability calls for the 
establishment of new relationships and the 
reshaping of traditional roles. Many more 
individuals will be involved in the governance of 
education. When the community and the school 
move into real partnerships, the issues of 
accountability will not be viewed within a 
framework of superior-subordinate relationships. 
Shared responsibility and accountability are the 
keys to successful humanistic accountability which 
obviates the need for myths and simplistic 
answers,” 


Such a plan for accountability obviously em- 
phasizes the need for competent supervision and 
meticulous evaluation. It also makes manifest the 
need for shared responsibility among teachers, 
pupils, administrators, and parents. 


Establishing Criteria 


An evaluation of physical’education and ath- 
letic programs in schools and colleges seeks an- 
swers to the following questions: 


e Do students give evidence of good health 
and optimal organic development? 

Does an examination of students reveal a 
minimum of perceptual-motor difficulties? © 
Do the students possess adequate skill in 
basic bodily movements? 

Are students able to learn and participate in 
a reasonable number of team games? 

Are students physically fit? 

Do students enjoy participating in physical 
education activities? 

Do students look forward eagerly to their 
physical education classes? 

Are students acquiring a reasonable degree 
of skill in lifetime sports? 

Are the students aware of safety practices 
and procedures in case of injury? 

Are students making friends and improving 
in interpersonal relationships? 

Do the students know the rules and regu- 
lations pertaining to physical education ac- 
tivities, which are part of their program? 
Do physical education activities satisfy the 
students’ needs for challenge and adven- 
ture? 

Are students developing a sound system of 
values regarding sports participation and 
everyday living? 


Figure 18.5 The measurement ot maximum oxygen intake is 
a sound criterion for cardiorespiratory fitness. Courtesy of 
California State College at Fullerton. 


e Are students developing a desirable con- 
cept of themselves? - 

Are students achieving self-realization and 
self-fulfillment through their physical edu- 
cation and athletic experiences? 

+ Are students showing evidence of a spirit of 
self-transcendence and the development of 
a sound philosophy of life? 

* Are students making progress toward a 
worthwhile and satisfying life? 


It becomes evident that the answers to the 
above questions will indicate whether or not the 
goals discussed in chapter 4 are being achieved. 
It is also manifest that these questions cannot be 
answered by a simple “yes” or “no.” Students 
will accomplish these goals, outcomes, purposes, 
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and aims in varying degrees. We must develop a 
way of measuring the achievements and deter- 
mining what constitutes satisfactory progress and 
what does not. Where possible and appropriate, 
the assessment of the results should be quantified 
and objectified. In many instances, however, the 
questions deal with intangible developments and 
will need to be assessed through observation 
combined with the best judgment of teachers and 
supervisors. 


Standardization versus Individual 
Development 


Traditional methods of evaluating learning have 
for many years involved quantifying scores and 
using the principle of the normal curve to arrive 
at the grade for each student. While this does in- 
dicate where individuals stand in comparison to 
their peers, it should not be the only method uti- 
lized. 

Each child has his/her own inherited capacity 
for work and activity. While the sequence of de- 
velopmental and maturational events follows ap- 
proximately the same pattern for most individuals, 
there are wide variations in timing. All pupils do 
not reach puberty at the same chronological age 
and their years of adolescence will differ. Add to 
this the variations in the development of the or- 
ganic system in terms of height, weight, reaction 
time, strength, speed, and agility, and it may 
readily be seen that both physiological and psy- 
chological damage can be done by too much 
comparison. Expectations and requirements 
should not be identical for every ten-year-old. 
Capacities and abilities are the results of both he- 
redity and environment. 

The concept of “mastery learning” is perti- 
nent to this discussion. Aécording to this concept, 
achievement need not always be related to the 
aptitude of each student. Given unlimited time 
and instruction in a certain skill, students with 
varying degrees of intelligence and motor educ- 
ability might be able to achieve mastery. If it is 
important that those who learn quickly know how 
to perform a certain gymnastics routine, the per- 

formance of that routine may have equal signif- 
icance for those who learn more slowly. While 
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aptitude for learning might be distributed nor- 
mally, the degree of mastery finally achieved 
might not be. Margaret Safrit explains it thus: 


For many years, educators assumed that mental 
abilities, or aptitudes, are closely related to 
academic achievement. In reality, this situation 
exists only when achievement tests are designed 
to assure a normal distribution of scores. Mental 
abilities, as measured by most intelligence tests, 
are distributed as a normal curve. In 1963 Carroll 
suggested that aptitude may be related to the 
amount of time necessary to achieve mastery. If 
the students’ aptitude scores are distributed over 

a normal curve, and their periods of instruction 

are equal, their achievement scores will be 

distributed normally. . . . 

If students are normally distributed with respect 

to aptitude, and if the kind and quality of 

instruction and the amount of time available for 
learning are made appropriate to the needs and 

characteristics of the learner, Bloom (1968) 

suggests that a large majority — around 90 

percent — can achieve mastery. A-model for 

mastery learning has been described by Mayo 

(1970). The model includes the following steps: 

1. Inform students ak out course expectations, 
even lesson expectations and unit 
expectations, so that they view learning as a 
cooperative rather than as a competitive 
enterprise. 

2. Set standards uf mastery in advance; use 
prevailing standards or set new ones and 
assign grades in terms of performance rather 
than relative ranking. 

3. Use short diagnostic progress tests for each 
unit of instruction. 

4. Prescribe additional learning for those who 
do not demonstrate initial mastery. 

5. Attempt to provide additional time for 
learning for those persons who seem to need 
it’ 

Common sense and scientific research both 
indicate that what is truly significant is the prog- 
ress and development of each individual, Evalu- 
ation, therefore, should take this into account. 
While norms for a given population can be used 
to compare its progress with that of a similar 
population elsewhere, consideration should be 
given to the individual variations within it 


If objective tests are utilized, and they should 
be, attention should be paid to the improvement 
of individuals — not merely to how they measure 
up to the performance of their peers. Adminis- 
trators and teachers should be just as happy about 
the weak and uncoordinated individuals who 
show real improvement as they are about the 
outstariding performances of the naturally gifted 
individuals. 

Progress of a class or a school can be mea- 
sured by computing means and averages, but 
these, too, should be compared month after 
month and year after year for the same group 
rather than by continually comparing one pop- 
ulation cluster with another. 

This is not to say that comparisons of students 
in one town or country with those in other towns 
and countries should never be made. Weak- 
nesses and inadequacies in programs may be re- 
vealed by this method. Certainly the comparisons 
made during the fifties and sixties of scores on 
the Kraus-Weber test did much to stimulate 
physical fitness programs in the United States. The 
revelation of certain defects in our program 
sparked efforts to improve the physical fitness of 
our school children, and the result was salutary. 

It becomes, then, a matter of judgment. Ob- 
jective tests should be utilized for the measure- 
ment of strength, speed, reaction time, and other 
measurable qualities. Skill tests are more valid for 
sports like gymnastics and diving than for field 
hockey or basketball. Perceptual-motor devel- 
opment can be assessed by both objective tests 
and experienced observation. Knowledge of facts 
can be measured objectively. The satisfaction of 
psychological needs, certain behavioral out- 
comes, and the development of value systems 
will require considerable subjective evaluation 
coupled with psychological and sociometric tests. 
Sound interpretation based on knowledge and 
experience are needed in the appraisal of such 
development. 

Margaret Safrit’s words are pertinent in this 
regard: 

The process of assessment involves both 

measurement and evaluation. Measurement is the 

process of assigning a number to some property 
of an entity. In physical education, the “entity” is 


a person, the student. We speak of “properties” 
of the student because we are not actually 
measuring the total student, but rather a capacity 
of the student, such as running speed or arm 
strength. Evaluation is the process of making 
judgments about the results of measurement in 
terms of the course objectives. The measure, 
then, is useless unless evaluated with regard to 
progress made toward a goal. 

Evaluation can be based on methods of 
assessment other than measurement. By definition 
the process of measurement involves the 
assignment of a number or score. Some 
evaluation techniques, such as anecdotal records, 
cannot be classified as measurement, but are 
nonetheless useful tools.” 


Evaluation Processes and Techniques 
Physical Education Tests 


It is not within the scope of this chapter to out- 
line test procedures for every test in physical ed- 
ucation. The following list of tests includes 
examples of those being used successfully to 
assess the various aspects of physical education. 


ROGERS STRENGTH TEST 


This test includes seven items—right and left 
grip strength, back lift, leg lift, push-ups, pull-ups, 
and lung capacity. The gross score is a measure 
of overall strength called the strength index. The 
Physical Fitness Index (PFI) is obtained by dividing 
the strength index by the norm. 


KRAUS-WEBER TEST 


This is a test of minimum muscular fitness and 
consists of six items each testing the strength of 
a specific muscle group or the flexibility of the 
body. 

CABLE-TENSION STRENGTH TESTS 

A tensiometer that measures the tension on a 
cable is the principal intrument. Tests have been 
devised to measure the strength of approxi- 
mately forty different muscle groups throughout 
the body. 
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Figure 18.6 Fitness tests are one part of an appraisal. The 
“rope climb” is a challenging test. Courtesy of the American 
Alliance of Health, Physical Education, Recreation and 
Dance. 


LARSON STRENGTH TEST 


The items consist of chins, dips, and the ver- 
tical jump. It is useful for classifying and grouping 
students. 


NEW YORK STATE PHYSICAL FITNESS TEST 


Posture, throwing accuracy, strength, agility, 
speed, balance, and endurance are measured. 
The test is designed to provide an instrument with 
which to evaluate the status and progress in fit- 
ness of boys and girls grades four to twelve. 


ARMY PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY TEST 


The items are pull-ups, squat jumps, push-ups, 
sit-ups, and 300-yard shuttle run. It is used to test 
the physical condition of members of the armed 
forces. 


TUTTLE PULSE-RATIO TEST 


Subjects step up and down on a 13-inch stool 
A formula using the resting pulse rate and the 
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Figure 18.7 Height and weight measurements are usually 
included in appraisals. Courtesy of Journal of Physical, 
Education and Recreation 


pulse rate after exercise has been devised. The 
test score is based cn the ability of the heart to 
compensate for exercise. 


HARVARD STEP TEST 


Subjects step up and down on a 20-inch bench 
at the rate of 30 steps per minute for five min- 
utes. The duration of the exercise in sec- 
onds X 100, divided by 2 X the sum of pulse 
counts in recovery gives the score. It is one of the 
best of the tests measuring cardiovascular en- 
durance. 


WETZEL GRID 


This is a chart that depicts the growth and de- 
velopment of the individual based on measures 
of age, height, and weight. It provides a cumu- 
lative growth record during the child's school 
years and in most cases detects serious devia- 
tions from accepted norms 


GENERAL MOTOR CAPACITY 


This test, developed by McCloy, is intended to 
measure an individual's innate potential. The score 


Figure 18.8 The long jump is a good measure of skill 
development and explosive force. Courtesy of Journal of 
Physical Education and Recreation. 


is obtained by combining the results of the Clas- 
sification Index, the Sargent Jump, the lowa Brace 
Test, and the Burpee Test. 


THE JOHNSON TEST 


Classified as a test of motor educability, the 
Johnson Test consists of a number of balancing 
and hopping stunts performed on a mat. 


THE SARGENT JUMP 


This consists of leaping vertically as high as 
possible. There are a number of adaptations. Ba- 
sically, it measures the ability of the extensor 
muscles to “explode” and generate force and 
velocity. 


AEROBIC CAPACITY 


Most physiologists accept the measurement of 
maximal oxygen consumption as the most valid 
test of cardiorespiratory fitness. There are three 
general methods of measurement — treadmill 


running, riding the bicvcle ergometer, and step- 
ping up and down on a bench. There are care- 
fully prescribed directions that must be followed 
for accurate measurement. 


SCOTT MOTOR ABILITY BATTERY 


The three items contained in this test are the 
obstacle course, the basketball throw for dis- 
tance, and the standing broad jump. It was de- 
signed to be used for testing high school and 
college women but has also been modified by 
Kilday and Latchaw to measure motor ability in 
ninth-grade boys. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


These are tests to measure the performance 
of students in skills taught in physical education 
classes. There are now available achievement 
tests for most of the skills commonly taught. By 
administering tests at various time intervals, the 
improvement of the students can be assessed. 
Teachers may use previously validated and sci- 
entifically constructed tests, or they may devise 
tests of their own. The use of achievement tests 
as a basis for determining grades is quite common 
and is certainly one of the important techniques 
of appraisal. 


TESTS OF KNOWLEDGE AND UNDERSTANDING 


Written tests of knowledge and under- 
standing in physical education are similar in format 
to those in other subjects. All teachers and su- 
pervisors will be familiar with their preparation 
and grading. 


Other Evaluative Processes 


While the assessment of changes in pupils is 
the ultimate criterion by which the success of a 
program should be measured, there are many 
other evaluation devices that will assist in keeping 
the administration informed. Some of these are: 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH RECORDS 


These should be kept meticulously. From time 
to time, they should be studied scientifically by 
qualified research specialists and the findings in- 
terpreted for practical application. 
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Table 18.1 Teacher Evaluation Form (Classroom) 


Directions; The purpose of this form is to improve instruction. Please rate all the statements, Mark your rating in the box 
before the statement. 1=superior; 2=good; 3=average; 4=below average. Be as frank and honest as possible. Do not 


sign this sheet. 


Maintains his/her poise while teaching. 
Generally holds my attention. 

Organizes lectures and/or activities effectively. 
Is regular and punctual in attendance. 
Grades and returns tests promptly. 

. Creates relaxed atmosphere in class. 

Is enthusiastic in her/his teaching. 

Uses classroom time efficiently. 

Knows the subject matter well. 

Uses visual aids effectively. 

. Is courteous toward students. 

. Earns and holds the respect of students. 
C 13. Cheerfully provides heip outside of dass. 
. Homework is usually reasonable and fair. 
. ls impartial in all student relationships. 
C 146. Explains difficult subject matter clearly. 
Ov. Appears to like teaching. 

[C 18. stimulates my interest in the subject. 

O 19. Has no distracting mannerisms. 

C 20. is firm but fair in discipline. 
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STUDENT CHECKLISTS 


Students set goals for themselves, write them 
down in a notebook, and check them off as they 
are achieved. Checklists of stunts to perform, 
records to attain, teams to make, mountains to 
climb, weights to lift, or deeds to do can be helpful 


and inspiring. They also reveal students’ prog- 
ress. 


CRITICAL INCIDENTS 


Teachers and supervisors may employ. the 
critical incident technique to evaluate the be- 
havior of pupils. A record of incidents will reveal 
good and bad behavior and progress toward a 
higher level. 


QUESTIONNAIRES AND SURVEYS 


These may be utilized to assess attitudes 
toward physical education, interests, and sugges- 
tions for future programs. Successive question- 
naires a year or more apart may reveal changes 
in attitudes and accomplishments. 
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CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


Cumulative personnel records will reveal a 
child's adjustment to school, physical condition, 
test scores, grades in school, absences due to ill- 
ness, intelligence scores, and many other useful 
bits of information indicating progress or lack of 
it. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Some teachers find an autobiography or a 
statement of the student's philosophy of life very 
helpful in understanding his/her motivation, am- 
bitions, and problems. 


SOCIOMETRIC TECHNIQUES 


Sociograms, Social Distance Scales, and similar 
techniques are helpful in determining the stu- 
dent's relationship with others, status with peers, 
and how he/she behaves in a group. 


DAILY SCHEDULES 


Students who keep diaries or other personal 
inventories can learn much about themselves 
through this. practice. If the diaries are kept with 
the understanding that they may be reviewed 
periodically by the teacher, they will probably not 
reveal much of the students’ inner thinking, but 
they can still include a great deal of information 
about their habits, friends, recreation, and social 
life. 


ANECDOTAL RECORDS 


The pupil, the teacher, or both may keep an- 
ecdotal records. If these are carefully kept and 
not cluttered up with too many trivial notes, they 
can be a valuable source of information. 


RATING SCALES 


Rating scales are widely used to evaluate in- 
dividuals, courses, and programs. They identify 
judgments about the degree to which qualities 
and characteristics are present. They make pos- 
sible the combining of the judgment of many 
people in assessing the quality of facilities, 
teaching, administering, and performing. They are 
a necessary adjunct to evaluation at all levels. 


The Administrator and Evaluation 


While pupil growth and progress are the basic 
criteria upon which to judge the success of any 
educational enterprise, administrators need to be 
kept informed about many other phases of the 
operation for which they are responsible. Evalu- 
ation of the teaching, the environment, the staff 
work, the facilities, the supervision, the fiscal pro- 
cedures, the coaching, and the administration 
itself are important. Some of the means of being 
kept informed are: 


Personnel Audits 


These are usually written evaluations of 
teachers, secretaries, custodians, and other per- 
sonnel. They may be in the form of written mem- 
orandums or standardized rating sheets. Any 
individual who has supervisory responsibilities 
should be required to turn in periodically a com- 
pleted evaluation form describing the- compe- 
tence with which those under his or her 


jurisdiction have performed. While these are 
always requested at the time recommendations 
for salary increments and promotions are being 
considered, they may also be submitted more 
frequently. j 

Such personnel audits should provide the su- 
perior with as many specifics as possible. Too 
often they take the form of vague generalities that 
are not very meaningful and do little to substan- 
tiate the recommendations for tenure, promo- 
tion, salary increases, and the like. 


Equipment and Facility Checks 


Custodians, teachers, and other personnel 
should be required to submit reports of safety 
hazards of every description. Unsafe playground 
equipment, fire hazards, slippery floors, broken 
bleacher seats, open manholes, worn-out bolts 
or chains, unguarded trenches or ditches, traffic 
hazards, or reckless behavior — all should be re- 
ported. There should be immediate follow-up to 
see that remedial action is taken. 


Observation 


Regardless of the formal and scheduled eval- 
uation processes, which are part of the normal 
operation, careful attention should be paid to 
what is seen, heard, and sensed. An experienced 
and sensitive administrator does not need to 
move about in the department very long or con- 
verse with very many staff members before being 
able to assess the climate. The warmth or lack of 
it as the department head enters the offices of 
staff members, the spirit of buoyancy or of 
depression, the exhibition of anxiety or of relax- 
ation, and the openness or restraint that char- 
acterizes the conversation — all these are easily 
discernable and quite informative. 

An administrator is constantly evaluating. 
Whether talking to a pupil, reading the school 
paper, attending a basketball game, or walking 
through a crowded hallway, one is listening, ob- 
serving, sensing. In meetings with staff members, 
either individually or in groups, in reviewing 
budget requests, signing requisitions, reading 
memorandums, participating in coffee breaks, or 
playing a game of golf, the administrator is assim- 
ilating and evaluating. 
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Reports 


Annual, quarterly, special, and other types of 
reports may be required by various administra- 
tive officers. These constitute one way of keeping 
informed but should not be the only means em- 
ployed. Even such written reports must be care- 
fully interpreted. There are many instances where 
a-written report represents a program in glowing 
terms — yet a deeper investigation reveals weak- 
nesses and flaws. 


Supervision and Evaluation 


These two processes bear a very close rela- 
tionship. Both serve the same basic purpose — as 
efforts to make the outcomes coincide with the 
aims and objectives. Both processes proceed 
continuously; both employ informal and formal 
procedures; both are applied to all aspects of the 
operation. Supervision, however, is more con- 
cerned with remedial action while evaluation is 
concerned principally with assessment and ap- 
praisal. It should also be kept in mind that eval- 
uation is basic to supervision and that evaluation 
without the corrective processes of supervision 
and administration loses most of its value. 


Outside Consultants 


It happens frequently that administrators rec- 
ognize something to be wrong but are unable to 
put their finger on the source of the trouble. In 
such instances, it may be worthwhile to either 
employ a professional management consulting 
firm to analyze the total operation or bring in one 
or two experts from another community for this 
purpose. Both methods have been tried in many 
places and have usually resulted in an improved 
program. It is possible for the personnel of an in- 
stitution to be blinded by partiality toward that 
which has been built up by their own labors, to 
be unable to look impartially at the enterprise be- 
cause of sentimental feelings toward individuals 
in the organization, or to have too narrow a view 

to recognize all the possibilities. If these things 
apply, an impartial look from the outside may be 
very beneficial. 
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Suggestions and Guidelines 
for Effective Evaluation 


Continuous evaluation is an essential process 
in administration. To make it as effective as pos- 
sible, the following suggestions are presented: 


1. Incidental, systematic, and directed ob- 
servation should be utilized appropriately 
in supervision and evaluation. The sensi- 
tive executive will be constantly on the 
alert for cues that will suggest needed 
action; regular systematized observation 
with checklists and inventories should be 
part of the planned program of adminis- 
trative activities; directed observation 
should be used in specific cases of sus- 
pected trouble. 

2. Self-appraisal should be included at all 

levels. Students, teachers, supervisors, and 

administrators should use both formal and 
informal methods to judge their own per- 
formance and competence. 

3. Both the statistical and the clinical ap- 
proach have their legitimate uses in eval- 
uation. Athletic skills, such as running, 
target shooting, high jumping, vaulting, 
punting, and shooting free throws, can be 
measured precisely and lend themselves 
to statistical techniques. Intangible quali- 
ties such as courage, emotional stability, 
abstract thinking, determination, anger, 
and ambition can best be assessed by the 
clinical approach. 

4. Jesse Feiring Williams said: 


After all the tests have been made and all the 
data evaluated, what should be the attitude of 
the teacher? One can be sure that no measure of 
the human individual is infallible and that, at best, 
judgment from all the data should be tentative. 
The able teacher will use all the techniques 
available to help in an appraisal of the student but 
the wise teacher will know that there are in every 
person capacities that are not revealed, abilities 
that have not been measured, and resources as 
yet untouched. If the procedures of evaluation 
can be used to disclose these capacities, free 
these abilities, and arouse these resources the 
goal of all good teaching is being realized.” 


5. The greater the number of specific incidents 
and facts that are available to substantiate 
subjective personnel appraisals, the greater 
will be their validity. This indicates that careful 
records of significant incidents should be 
made and retained. 

6. The first and a very important step in the 
process of evaluation is the thorough 
gathering of information. No sophisticated 
statistical device, no amount of experience, 
no theoretical procedures can produce a 
valid evaluation out of insufficient facts or 
carelessly gathered incidents. 

7. Evaluation for its own sake is worthless. To 
evaluate merely for the sake of including the 
process in the program of 
administrative functions is wasteful. 
Worthwhile evaluation, followed by 
constructive remedial action, will make a 
meaningful contribution to the teaching- 
learning process. 

8. In addition to their competence as teachers, 
the most valuable and irreplaceable staff 
members will be cooperative and will play an 
important role in establishing good 
relationships. This quality should be included 
in evaluations, but requires effort to measure. 

9. In assessing the effectiveness of the program, 
it is important that students of all levels of 
ability be considered. Suitable experiences for 
the gifted, the average, and the handicapped 
student should be provided, 

10. Schools and colleges must accept a great deal 
of the responsibility for providing learning 
situations in which all students can become 
educated. Whereas, in the past, students 
have been primarily accountable for their 
own successes and failures, leading educators 
now generally conclude that this 
accountability should be shared by the 
communities and institutions responsible for 
education. Morphet, Jesser, and Ludka put it 
in these words: 


Actually the citizens of a state and members of 
the legislature are responsible and should be held 
accountable for providing — or failing to 

provide — adequate arrangements or sufficient 
resources to make possible a relevant and 
reasonably adequate program of education and 
appropriate opportunities for all students 
regardless of their handicaps. The citizens of a 
local school system, the board of education and 
the school officials should be held accountable for 
policies and practices that recognize —or fail to 
recognize — or meet special needs. Teachers and 


counselors should be held accountable for ~ 
finding — or failing to find — ways of maximizing 
learning opportunities and progress for the 
students they are expected to serve. And 
students should be accountable for cooperation 
in self-evaluation, for reasonable commitments to 
make progress in appropriate aspects of learning, 
and for meeting these commitments.” 


11. Principals and supervisors in public schools 
must work closely together in matters of 
evaluation. They must cooperate in the 
appraisal of the work of the teachers and 
students, the content of the program, and 
many other facets of the total operation of 
the school. Supervisors and other 
administrators as well are in the business of 
evaluation. 

12. Among the many worthwhile attributes of 
teachers, students, and other school 
personnel is that of creativity. The quality of 
creativity in an individual is extremely difficult 
to measure, although in some instances the 
product of a person’s labors gives mute 
evidence to support the presence of 
creativity. The schools, therefore, have a 
responsibility to appraise the environment to 
see whether it permits creativity. The 
environment should provide an atmosphere 
of security and freedom to create. Individuals 
who are curious, spontaneous, expressive, 
and creative will then become identifiable on 
the basis of their products. 

13. To provide an accurate appraisal, the 
measuring device must be administered 
correctly, Directions that are unclear, 
measurements that lack validity and 
consistency, and errors in test administration 
make the results of any test useless. Those 
who appraise by means of tests should know 
how to give them. 

14. Judgments affecting the lives of teachers and 
students alike will be made on the basis of 
appraisals and evaluations. This places a grave 
responsibility on all who participate in these 
processes. 

15.. Evaluations should include the appraisal of 
factors and capacities in the cognitive, the 
affective, and the psychomotor domains. This 
will involve teachers of academic subjects, 
guidance counselors, physical education 
teachers, and coaches. The various 
assessments must then be integrated and 
assimilated for the formation of judgments. 
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Figure 18.9 Agility, determination, and teamwork can be 
judged when observing performances on the obstacle 
course, Courtesy of Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation. 


16. If objectives, aims, and goals are to be used 
as criteria against which to measure 
achievement, they must be formulated in 
language that is concise and clear and in such 
a way that one is able to tell when they have 
been achieved. , 

17. Evaluation of evaluation is also part of the 
total process; evaluation is only one aspect of 
administration, albeit an important one. 

18. Good evaluation makes for good decisions. 
This is the real value of gathering information, 
interpreting it, and then forming judgments 
on which decisions are based. 

19. A great share of a student's evaluation is 
based on grades. These in turn are made up, 
in part at least, of marks on examinations. It 
follows that teachers have a responsibility for 
the construction and administration of 
impartial and sound examinations. They need 
to follow scientific procedures to do this 
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20. And Mary Jane Haskins says: 


It would be pertinent to reiterate here the 
purposes of evaluation, for the professional 
student tends to become absorbed with grading 
and may forget that grading becomes a relatively 
simple task if the evaluation process has resulted 
in a sound program in which the students are 
classified properly, and in which progress is 
evident. These purposes — classification, 
determination of student status, the measurement 
of progress, grading, and the evaluation of 
program and methods — should be kept in mind 
when planning the physical education program. 
Time for measurement should be included when 
planning the program, and methods of evaluation 
should be noted. The instructor should also plan 
to evaluate his program and methods at 
appropriate intervals, Good teaching involves 
constant evaluation, for as we accept the good 
and eliminate the poor we become better 
teachers, and why else have we chosen this 
profession than that we felt we could do it well?” 


Summary 


The functions of supervision and evaluation are 
both deeply concerned in the matter of the 
degree to which educational outcomes coincide 
with aims and objectives, Supervision is con- 
cerned with the improvement of the teaching- 
learning situation but must rely on evaluation to 
provide the information upon which to base re- 
medial action, 

All administrative personnel have supervisory 
responsibilities. Mostly they supervise other 
members of the staff; some supervise student 
teachers; all are responsible for checking on ele- 
ments of the environment. 

The best supervisors will demonstrate skill in 
leadership, human relations, group processes, 
personnel administration, and evaluation. They 
will also be good representatives of the school, 
will assist with the planning of facilities, and will 
share in the preparation and administration of the 
budget. 

Supervisory practices include visitations, con- 
ferences, workshops, demonstrations, curric- 
ulum development, fisca! planning, and the 
supervision of student teachers. Each of these re- 
quires knowledge of subject matter, methods of 
teaching, and human relations. 


Evaluation consists of gathering information, 
appraising teachers’ effectiveness, making judg- 
ments, and deciding what to do. Evaluation can 
be either objective or subjective. The evaluator 
must decide what is the most appropriate for the 
individuals or factors to be evaluated. Tests and 
other scientifically designed instruments will fur- 
nish in quantified form much of the needed in- 
formation. Observation and the inspection of 
records will provide additional information. The 
entire operation, including the processes of eval- 
uation and administration, should be evaluated. 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


It is September, and you have just assumed the 
position of director of the department of physical 
education and athletics at Prospect State College, 
which has an undergraduate enrollment of 7,000 
students, 300 of whom are physical education 
majors. The student body is divided equally be- 
tween men and women. This ratio also applies to 
the physical education majors. There is a grad- 
uate program, and the department of which you 
are the director offers a master’s degree in phys- 
ical education. You have a staff of twenty teachers 
(six women and fourteen men) and six graduate 
assistants. Of the staff, one woman and seven 
men have doctor's degrees and each of the 
others has a master’s degree. There is a varsity 
athletic program for men, consisting of football 
and ten other sports. The women have six sports 
in their intercollegiate program and a strong and 
broad intramural program. 

The president of the college, Dr. Smart, tells 
you he hopes you will strengthen the intercolle- 
giate program for men, especially football. 
(Record last year was 5-2-2). The director of the 
women’s program, Dr. Small, tells you she needs 
more staff. The football coach says he needs a 
new assistant. The dean of the graduate school, 
Dr. Hart, says that unless you strengthen your staff 
at the graduate level you will lose the master’s 
degree program. The student body wants a 
broader intercollegiate program for women, 
better teaching in exercise physiology, a better 


intramural program fof men, and a stronger stu- 
dent majors’ club. There are a number of staff 
members technically qualified for tenure and 
promotion and wondering why they have been 
passed over. The budget will probably allow the 
addition of two new staff’members. 

It is November 15, and you must have your 
budget ready for presentation by January 1, your 
personnel audit (with recommendations for pro- 
motion and tenure) in by February 15, and your 
recommendations for faculty changes iri by March 
1. 


What will you do, and when? 


Case No. 2 


The Kadoka Public School System consists of 
four high schools, ten junior high schools, and 
thirty elementary schools. You have been the su- 
pervisor of physical education for the past fifteen 
years and feel you have been fairly successful. 
You received your master’s degree the year 
before you assumed the position in Kadoka. The 


population of Kadoka is about 150,000. 


. - The elementary school physical education has 
been taught by the homeroom teachers, but you 
have helped them with demonstration teaching 
and in-service education. They have also at- 
tended the three annual workshops you have 
conducted for their benefit. 

The junior high schools all have teacher- 
coaches, most of whom have physical education 
majors. The high school coaches teach physical 
education. About one-half of them have gradu- 
ated with physical education majors, the other 
half with academic majors. 

There is a program of twelve varsity sports for 
the high school boys and ten for the high school 
girls. Both the boys and the girls at the junior high 
school level participate in an interschool program 
of athletics within the city. Their schedule gen- 
erally consists of about six football games and six 
field hockey games in the fall, ten basketball 
games for the boys and ten for the girls in the 
winter, and some track and field for both boys 
and girls in the spring. 

Things have been going along quite smoothly 
for a number of years. You feel that you are quite 
well liked. Suddenly (or so it seems to you) the 
parents of the elementary school children are 
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clamoring for better programs at that level, the 
junior high school students not on the varsity 
teams say that their physical education classes are 
worthless, and the high school students are agi- 
tating for the elimination of the physical educa- 
tion requirement because “the classes are not 
worth going to.” 


You like your work, the community, and the 
salary. You are overwhelmed by the rather pre- 
cipitous turn of events. What will you do? 


Case No. 3 


You are the supervisor of physical education 
at the elementary level in a city of 300,000 people. 
There are twenty elementary schools, and each 
has two full-time physical education specialists 
(one man and one woman) who have under- 
graduate majors in physical education. You have 
been allotted $42,000 for salary increases for the 
coming year. Fifteen of the women teachers have 
master’s degrees and five have only bachelor’s 
degrees. Among the men there are two with 
doctor’s degrees, eight with master’s degrees, 
and ten with bachelor’s degrees. 

The school board has established a policy 
whereby every faculty member will receive a four 
percent “cost of living’ increase. The remainder 
of the salary allotment is to be awarded to the 
faculty on the basis of merit. 


What kind of plan would you use tp deter- 
mine the salary raise for each staff member? What 
would be your criteria? How would you decide 
upon merit increases? What other factors would 
enter into your decisions? How much would you 
give each faculty member? 
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legal aspects of 
administration 


Laws are formal statements by which a society is 
governed. In an egalitarian society, laws are 
passed by consent of the governed. Responding 
to the voice of the people, laws can be made, 
amended, or abolished. Perceiving that a society 
cannot long stand without a mechanism for 
educating its youth, the American democracy has 
seen fit to establish laws providing for the orderly 
socialization of the young. 


School management is primarily a function of state 
and local governments. Consequently, school law 
varies from place to place. For example, some 
states may prohibit the use of public school tax 
funds for support of athletic programs, while in 
other states athletics is viewed as an integral part 
of the curriculum. Some states have compulsory 
physical and health education programs, while 
others have elective programs.’ 


_————————_—_ ——————_———— 


Laws that affect schools, colleges, and related 
agencies should be written and enforced so as to 
ensure the safety and fair treatment of students 
and other involved persons. These laws are simply 
the rules of the game that we must come to know 
and follow in the organization and administration 
of health education, physical education, recre- 
ation, and athletics. 

All people responsible for any part of the ed- 
ucational process are obligated to develop suffi- 
cient legal knowledge to understand these 
relevant laws and their application. 

_ The first step in responding to this obligation 
involves gaining an understanding of as many as 
possible of the legal concepts and terms with ap- 
plication to the educational process. The second 
step consists of relating these concepts'and terms 


to situations that commonly arise in health edu- 
cation, physical education, recreation, and ath- 
letics. There follows a glossary of selected legal 
concepts and terms with related examples, pre- 
sented to aid in taking these two steps. The fol- 
lowing considerations relative to the use of the 
glossary may prove helpful: 


1. The concepts and terms described rep- 
resent only a portion of those related to 
the educational process. In fact, they in- 
clude only those concepts and terms 
holding special significance for health ed- 
ucation, physical education, recreation, 
and athletics. 

2. They are presented to assist in developing 
a basic understanding of the law as it per- 
tains to these programs. 

3. Even though the law is complex, the 
teacher, coach, or administrator is re- 
sponsible for doing the right and prudent 
thing. Ignorance of the law is not a valid 
excuse for failing to act in a prudent 
manner as the law requires. 

4. The examples cited lead to different con- 
clusions in different states and in different 
locations within those states. Consider 
each example with attention given to the 
laws and precedents of a given locale. 
What is the likely disposition of the case 
in your locale? 

5. There are no universal answers to the 
questions raised by the examples. Law- 
yers, judges, and courts (all of whom are 
capable of mistakes) give opinions and 
render decisions based on local condi- 
tions, state and federal laws, and prece- 
dents. Only a person trained in the 
profession of law can comprehend all the 
many and varied ramifications involved. 


When faced with a serious legal matter, 
seek the advice of a lawyer. Under these 
circumstances, the person who attempts 
to be his or her own lawyer has a fool for 
a client. 


Hopefully these definitions and examples will 
facilitate a basic understanding of the law as it re- 
lates to health education, physical education, rec- 
reation, and athletics. 


Glossary of Selected Legal Concepts 
and Terms 


ACTION 


The ordinary proceeding in court whereby one 
person seeks the enforcement of a right or redress of 
a wrong. 

Example: A teacher of first grade pupils slaps a boy 
for laughing when the teacher trips over another pu- 
pil’s feet and falls down. The teacher does this in a fit 
of anger and injures the pupil’s jaw, perhaps cracking 
it. 


ACT OF GOD (vis major) 


An unforeseeable or unavoidable accident that is 
inevitable due to forces of nature and that a supervisor 
could not have foreseen or prevented no matter how 
prudent. 

Example: Without warning, lightning strikes a child 
involved in a physical education class. 


ADVERSARY ROLE 


_ Roles assumed when a party seeking relief (plaintiff) 
gives legal warning to another party (defendant) and 
affords the latter party an opportunity to contest it. 

Example: A teacher serving as chairperson of a salary 
negotiating committee may be cast in an adversary role 
opposite the school board or its representative in salary 
negotiations. 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 


Action taken to make effective the redress of rights 
conferred by the law; usually remedial and not puni- 
tive. 

Example: A college HPER department decides to de- 
velop an organized affirmative action program to pro- 
vide for the employment of additional minority persons. 
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ASSAULT 


Unlawful and intentional force directed at another 
person, i.e., a threat supported by an obvious capa- 
bility to do harm. 

Example: A large, male teacher in great anger ver- 
bally threatens to punch a small freshman student unless 
he “shuts up.” 


ASSUMPTION OF RISK (volenti non fit injuria) 


Acceptance by students and parents of the fact that 
an element of risk is inherent in certain activities cus- 
tomarily found in physical education, intramurals, and 
interscholastic or intercollegiate athletics. Voluntary 
entry into the situation from which the injury results, 
with complete knowledge of the risk involved. 


ATTRACTIVE NUISANCE 


The maintenance on the premises of a condition, 
equipment, or apparatus that is attractive to young 
children and dangerous to them because of their in- 
experience and their inability to appreciate peril. 

Example: A junior high school facility is utilized in a 
city recreation program during the, summer. Because 
of a shortage of supervisors, the gymnastics area of the 
gymnasium is open and unsupervised much of the time: 
A small preschool child wanders into the gymnasium, 
climbs onto a horse (an attractive nuisance), and falls 
off, breaking an arm. 


BATTERY 


The actual use of physical force involving the un- 
lawful striking, shoving, or touching of another person. 

Example: The large male teacher who assaulted the 
small freshman student by threatening to punch him, 
does in fact punch him in a later confrontation. (See 
example for assault.) 


BREACH OF CONTRACT 


The failure to carry out some or all of the terms of 
a contract. 

Example: A teacher breaks a contract for profes- 
sional services without requesting or receiving a re- 
lease. 


CAUSATIVE FACTOR 


A situation that exists and is considered to be the 
principal cause of an injury. 

Example: A gymnasium floor is improperly sealed 
and therefore becomes very slippery. A student in- 
volved in intramural basketball slips and falls, thereby 
having a concussion. The slippery floor is obviously the 
cause of the accident 


CIVIL CODE 


In law, that portion of the code pertaining to rela- 
tions between citizens and the state or between citi- 
zens. Civil action implies an infringement upon the rights 
of another person. 

Example: A student injured in a physical education 
class brings suit against the teacher and several admin- 
istrators in a civil action. 


CIVIL SUIT 


Litigation to seek redress for an injury or wrong to 
a specific individual or group. 

Example: A group of fifth-grade students are playing 
softball in a forbidden area about thirty feet from the 
building. A girl stands in a classroom looking out the 
window when a foul ball comes flying at the window, 
breaking it, and sending a splinter of glass into her eye. 
The girl’s parents sue the school for not preventing the 
group from playing in an area that is off limits. 


CLASS ACTION 


Suit brought by one or more representatives ofa 
class in behalf of themselves or for themselves and 
other members of a class. 

Example: A class action suit may be started by a stu- 
dent-athlete who has been dismissed from an athletic 
squad for refusing to get a haircut in accordance with 
regulations. The suit may be directed at the school or 
college and/or involved employees of the institution 
in behalf of all similarly treated student-athletes. 


COMMON LAW 


That body of principles and rules of action derived 
from custom and usage. 

Example: A student is severely injured during a 
physical education class. Her parents bring suit against 
the school district for negligence. A court rules against 
the plaintiff citing a long-standing principle of common 
law that a school district cannot be held liable for in- 
juries growing out of negligence on the part of its em- 
ployees. 


COMPARATIVE NEGLIGENCE 


Negligence on the part of both the plaintiff and the 
defendant is compared and any damages awarded to 
the plaintiff awarded on a proportionate basis. 

Example: A student-athlete injured in an automobile 
accident involving team travel brings suit against the 
athletic director and coach. Damages in the amount of 
$500,000 are asked. Negligence was found to be ap- 
. proximately equally divided between the plaintiff and 
the defendant and $250,000 in damages was awarded 
the plaintiff. 


CONTRACT 


A promissory agreement between two or more 
parties to do or not to do something. : 

Example: Officials representing a school or college 
agree on behalf of their institution to enter into-an 
agreement with officials representing another school 
or college to schedule a “home and home” basketball 
series. The details of the agreement are stipulated on 
a written game contract form. These forms usually 
provide spaces for stipulating the sport, date, time, site, 
guarantee, ticket allocation, and the assignment of of- 
ficials. 


CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE 


Negligence on the part of the plaintiff judged as 
having contributed to any negligence attributed to the 
defendant. 

Example: A student is injured during a trampolining 
unit in a physical education class. The student brings 
suit against the instructor, charging negligence. During 
testimony, it is established that the student ignored the 
safety regulations cited in the course manual and posted 
on the wall adjacent to the trampoline. Further, the in- 
structor continually emphasized these rules and fre- 
quently corrected the student for not following the 
rules. Obviously the student’s negligence contributed 
to his accident. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 

Physical punishment; any kind of punishment in- 
flicted on the body. 

Example: A junior high school physical education 
teacher keeps a paddle in his office and administers 
paddlings as punishment for misdeeds. 


COURT JUDGMENT 

The formation of an opinion or an interpretation, 
which can set a precedent for future decisions. 

Example: A judge rules that a student must be 
granted an exemption froma health education require- 
ment. This decision may be cited as supportive prec- 
edent for similar cases in the future. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


In law, that portion of the code that involves crime 
or heinous wickedness. Criminal action implies an il- 
legal act such as assault and battery, rape, and murder. 

Example: A male teacher is charged with rape on 
the complaint of a female student. 
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DAMAGES 


Compensation awarded in payment for loss or 
damage incurred. 

Example: A spectator seated in temporary bleachers 
while watching a track and field meet is struck by a 
discus. The spectator brings suit against those persons 
managing the meet and is awarded $200,000 in dam- 
ages. 


DEFENDANT 


A person or group defending or denying a claim; 
the party against whom action is brought. 

Example: The teacher in charge of a class is usually 
the defendant or one of the defendants when a suit 
involving the conduct of the class is filed. 


DISCRIMINATION 


Generally speaking, a failure to treat all persons in 
an equal manner. 

Example: An intercollegiate athletic department 
purchases elaborate competition awards for male stu- 
dent-athletes and provides none for women. 


DUE PROCESS OF LAW 


Provision for notice, opportunity to be heard in 
order to defend in orderly proceeding in court, and the 
right of appeal. 

Example: A teacher-coach is not recommended for 
a second contract after one year of employment. No 
reasons are given. The employee requests an oppor- 
tunity to appeal the decision of the principal. A hearing 
before the superintendent and the school board is re- 
quested andis granted. The superintendent and school 
board sustain the principal's decision. 


ENABLING LEGISLATION 


Law that allows or permits rather than mandates. 

Example: Leisure service programs are often au- 
thorized under enabling legislation. Such laws contain 
instructions regarding the creation of leisure service 
boards and the size of comrnittees and their authority, 


EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE LAW 


Fqual protection shali be given by law to all persons 
under similar circumstances. 

Example: The game administration plan at a univer- 
sity specifies the “frisking” of students suspected of 
possessing a liquor bottle on their person. A student 
objects and requests a legal opinion regarding the pro- 
cedure, The attorney general rules that under state law 
“frisking” is legal within the circumstances described 
However he states that all persons admitted must be 
given the same surveillance, i.e., nonstudents and stu- 
dents must be treated in the same manner 
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FORESEEABILITY 


The responsibility to anticipate and look ahead and 
take precaution against potential dangers. 

Example: A field hockey coach insists on continuing 
practice during a rainstorm accompanied by heavy 
thunder and lightning. Lightning strikes a nearby tree 
and several players are thrown to the ground and in- 
jured. The coach displayed a lack of foresight and may 
be considered liable for any damages. 


FORFEIT 


To lose through some error, fault, offense, or crime 

Example: In a college basketball game, the home 
team, coaches, and spectators harass the officials, throw 
objects onto the floor, and create a near riot. Under 
provisions of the official basketball rules, the referee 
calls the game a forfeit and declares the visiting team 
the winner. 


GOOD SAMARITAN DOCTRINE 


A person who risks injury or death in attempting to 
rescue a person in serious peril cannot be charged with 
contributory ^egligence providing the rescue attempt 
is not recklessly made. 

Example: A recreation supervisor was in charge of 
a group of youngsters on a canoe trip. While negoti- 
ating a white-water area in the river, one of the canoes 
capsized throwing the two occupants into the water 
One of the youngsters managed to swim to shore, the 
other sank below the surface of the water. The su- 
pervisor dove from his canoe, located the stunned 
youth, and dragged him to safety. During the rescue, 
the boy suffered a compound fracture of the tibia. The 
supervisor stopped the bleeding, applied splints, and 
arranged suitable transportation to a nearby hospital 
The boy's parents were called, and they drove to the 
hospital and brought the boy home. They thanked the 
supervisor profusely for his efforts. However several 
weeks later when complications developed and the leg 
failed to heal properly, the boy’s father asked the su- 
pervisor if he carried liability insurance. The supervisor 
indicated that he did not carry such a policy. The “good 
samaritan doctrine” would probably be invoked 


GOVERNMENTAL OR PUBLIC FUNCTION 


A function directly related to the educational pro- 
cess and performed by a school or college 

Example: A high school operates a vending service 
selling candy, soft drinks, and snacks in the foyer of the 
gymnasium. The profit from this operation is utilized to 
help buy recreational equipment for student use. The 
school's legal counsel holds that this operation is legal 
as it provides a necessary service for students and is 
therefore a proper public function 


GROSS NEGLIGENCE OR WANTON NEGLIGENCE 


A total lack of concern and care. A preposterous 
negligence. 

Example: Mr. Jones is driving a borrowed car over 
a mountain pass under conditions of ice and poor vis- 
ibility. Jones persists in driving about the same speed 
as he always does. He slides into a ditch on the side of 
the road and smashes the corner of the Lorrowed car. 
Jones claims that the owner should pay for the repairs. 


IMMUNITY 


Exemption or protection from certain legal actions; 
sometimes applicable to governmental units such as 
school districts. 

Example: Historically, school district employees were 
immune from liability. However this type of immunity 
is now virtually eliminated and no teacher, coach, or 
administrator should expect this protection. 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Inherent rights and those granted by law to indi- 
vidual people. 

Example: A coach suspends two student-athletes for 
participating in a “sit-in” staged in the principal’s office. 
The two students helped to organize the protest, which 
was directed at eliminating mandatory study hall atten- 
dance, One of them served as spokesperson for the 
protesters. The students and their parents demanded 
that the administration and the school board overrule 
the coach on the basis of the individual rights of the 
students having been violated. 


INJUNCTION 


A prohibitive writ issued by a court directing a 
person to refrain from performing a specific act. 

Example: An athletic conference rules a student- 
athlete ineligible for athletic competition. An attorney 
for the student requests and receives an injunction 
prohibiting the conference from denying the student 
an opportunity to participate, The student is therefore 
permitted to compete under the provisions of the in- 
junction 


IN LOCO PARENTIS 


Acting in place of parent or guardian 

Example: An elementary physical education-health 
specialist takes one of her classes on a class-related visit 
to a park. Several of the students contact poison ivy 
and become quite ill. The teacher is charged with neg- 
ligence for permitting them to play in the area. 


LEGAL AGE 


The age at which a person acquires full authority to 
make contracts and officially transact business. The 
common law sets this date as the day prior to the per- 
son's twenty-first birthday. For certain activities, such 
as voting, the drinking of alcoholic beverages, and 
driving a car, the date may be set at a younger age. 

Example: A teacher permits an underaged student 
to drive her car to the nearby softball field. The driver 
has an accident. Both driver and teacher are likely to 
be held responsibie. (This may vary in different states.) 


LIABILITY 


Legal responsibility that is enforceable by a court. 

Example: A teacher is found negligent in the care of 
an injury to a student in a physical education class. The 
teacher was held liable for legal fees, court costs, and 
$20,000 in damages. 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Insurance policies that provide for protection against 
liability claims. 

Example: A teacher, coach, or administrator cart ies 
personal liability insurance as offered by AAHPERD or 
in connection with his/her household insurance. 

Note: Catastrophe insurance and medical insurance 
for students participating in athletics is presented in 
chapter 10. 


MALFEASANCE 


The commission of a positively unlawful act that” 
ought never to be done. 

Example: An eighteen-year-old is angry because a 
rival of his is taking his “girlfriend” to a concert. He goes 
to the theatre parking lot and smashes the windshield 
of his rival's car with a rock. 


MANDATORY LEGISLATION 


Legislation that requires compliance with regula- 
tions in the legislative act. This is a means of delegating 
power through legislation. 

Example: The state customarily mandates a require- 
ment of a certain number of days when school must 
be operating. If weather is such that travel is dangerous 
or impossible, the administration can close ` 
However it is mandatory that a certain number of 
“makeup” days be held. 


MISFEASANCE 
The improper performance of an otherwise lawful 


act. 
Example: The removal of street clothes and don- 
ning of a bathing suit where everyone could see. 
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NEGLIGENCE 


Failure to act as a reasonably prudent person would 
act by either commission or omission of action. 

Example: A teacher trained in first aid and medical 
care techniques and procedures fails to administer first 
aid to an injured student, although he/she knew how 
and was able to do so. This failure to act constituted: 


negligence. 
NONFEASANCE 


The failure to do a required act or a total neglect 
of duty. 

Example: An assistant coach in basketball is assigned 
to check the time clock before each game and fails to 
wind it. The clock stops in the middle of the third 
quarter. 


OMISSION 


Failure to do what the law requires. 

Example: On the first day of a beginners’ class in 
swimming, the teacher allowed the students to enter 
the water in the pool as they arrived. One eager 
youngster attempted to dive headfirst into two feet of 
water and suffered a concussion, For omitting instruc- 
tions pertaining to entering the water, the teacher was 
held liable for the accident. 


PERMISSIVE LEGISLATION, 


Legislation that legalizes an action but does not 
mandate it. 

Example; A state legislature passes a bill permitting 
towns and cities to tax property in a specified amount 
for public recreation (even though the tax itself may 
never have been actuated). 


PLAINTIFF 


A person or group who complains or brings suit. 

Example: In a liability suit filed in behalf of a student, 
the student is the plaintiff. Others such as the student's 
parents may also be considered plaintiffs. 


PRECEDENT 


A previous legal action cited to justify a later legal 
decision. 

Example: The courts have repeatedly upheld the 
proposition that an association can set rules for its 
members. This is a precedent that has been cited in 
denying appeals by student-athletes who have been 
declared ineligible by athletic associations. 
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PRODUCT LIABILITY 


Legal responsibility enforceable by law pertaining 
to the design and manufacture of equipment and sup- 
lies. 
e Example: A high school football player suffers a 
severe neck injury in a football game, and his parents 
bring suit on his behalf requesting $2.5 million. The 
football coach, athletic trainer, team physician, school 
district, and helmet manufacturer are listed as defen- 
dants. 


PROPRIETARY FUNCTION 


A function not directly related to the educational 
process but performed by a school or college; usually 
of a profit-making nature. 

Example: A state college provides hotel and restau- 
rant services (in a student center) for visiting athletic 
teams. The local hotel-motel association protests that 
the provision of this service is a proprietary function — 
not a proper governmental or public function for a 
state-supported agency. 


PROXIMATE CAUSE 


That without which an injury would not have oc- 
curred. That which during a natural and continuous 
movement, not influenced by anything else, produces 
the damage or injury. 

Example: A gymnast is practicing his/her vaults. As 
he/she puts his/her hands on the handles, one of them, 
being partially broken, gives way and the gymnast lands 
on his/her head. The proximate cause of the head injury 
is the broken handle. 


PRUDENT PERSON 


One who acts in a careful, discreet, and judicious 
manner. 

Example: A high school coach orders her/his field 
hockey players to run six laps around the field because 
of their lackadaisical attitude in practice. The weather 
is hot and muggy, and two overweight players become 
ill and are hospitalized. The principal criticizes the coach 
for her/his action and tells her/him that she/he has not 
acted as a “prudent person” and might find herself / 
himself in a precdrious position if a lawsuit in behalf of 
the players is started. 


QUASI-PUBUC CORPORATION 


Counties, townships, school districts, or other agents 
of the state that carry out certain functions of the gov- 
ernment, are clothed in corporate form to better per- 
form the duties required of them 

Example: Community schools where the educa- 
tional institution, the city, or township combine to offer 
services are sometimes organized as a type of cor- 
poration in order to carry out the required functions 


RES IPSA LOQUITOR 


“The thing speaks for itself.” Such an accident does 
not usually happen in the absence of negligence. The 
cause of the injury was in the defendant's control, and 
the accident must not have been due to any voluntary 
action on the part of the plaintiff. There is, therefore, 
a legal rebuttable presumption that the defendant was 
negligent. 


RESPONDEAT SUPERIOR 


The responsibility of an employer for acts of the 
employees. (“Let the master answer.) 

Example: The attorney for a student injured in a 
physical education class cites the department head, 
principal, superintendent, and school board as well as 
the teacher in a legal liability suit. 


SAFE PLACE LEGISLATION 


Legislation requiring schools and colleges to pro- 
vide and maintain facilities that are free from injury- 
producing conditions. 

Example: Periodic facility and equipment inspec- 
tions should be conducted to assure that all facilities 
used for physical education, intramurals, recreation, and 
athletics are safe. 


SAVE HARMLESS LEGISLATION 


Legislation permitting or requiring school districts to 
provide teachers with protection against financial losses 
in job-related liability suits. 

Example: A liability suit is filed against a teacher in 
the amount of $500,000. The suit stems from an ac- 
cident in a physical education class under the super- 
vision of the teacher cited. The school district assumes 
the cost of legal counsel, and each teacher is covered 
under a blanket liability insurance policy. 


SCOPE OF WORK OR RESPONSIBILITY 


A legal description of the official duties and respon- 
sibilities of a person employed by a school or college. 

Example: A teacher volunteers to chaperone a group 
of students on a class trip. During the trip, a student is 
injured and questions arise about the payment of med- 
ical expenses. The payment would depend upon 
whether or not this activity was considered within the 
scope of the teacher's duties. 


STATUTE 


A legislative act that declares, authorizes, com- 
mands, or prohibits something. 

Example: A state statute prohibits the use of state- 
appropriated funds for the operation of intercollegiate 
athletic programs. x 


THE FUND. THAT HAS RECEIVED THE BENEFIT 
SHOULD MAKE THE SATISFACTION 


Tax moneys allocated for a specific function must 
generally be used in carrying out that function. 

Example: Funds allocated for health education and 
physical education are diverted into athletics. The state 
auditor scores this maneuver and directs school offi- 
cials to utilize moneys for the intended purpose. 


TORT 


A civil wrong producing injury to another person or 
to property. 

Example: Alexander and Alexander describe three 
elements of every tort action as follows: `.. . exis- 
tence of a legal duty from defendant to plaintiff, breach 
of duty, and damage as the proximate cause.”? 


ULTRA VIRES 

Beyond the limits of legality. A person who exer- 
cises corporal punishment without the support of the 
law. 

Example: A coach who believes he/she can inject 
the right spirit in the players by slapping them in the 
face. : 


WORKMAN'S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 


Statutes providing for compensation for school or 
college employees injured or killed while performing 
the duties of their positions. 

Example: A teacher injures his/her knee while dem- 
onstrating spiking techniques in a volleyball class. 
Workman's compensation provides for the necessary 
corrective surgery. 


Sovereign Immunity 


The doctrine of sovereign immunity, also 
termed governmental immunity, has come to us 
from England through common law. “The king 
can do no wrong” expressed the guiding philos- 
ophy in Great Britain for many years. It was pa! 
down through subordinate units of state govern- 
ment to the extent that its units were declared 
immune from suit. In the states where govern- 
mental immunity still follows this doctrine, edu- 
cational institutions cannot be sued as they are 
looked upon as part of government. 
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However the trend at present is being rapidly 
modified. Sovereign immunity has long been 
considered by courts and legal scholars as an 
anachronism and has been generally criticized and 
abrogated by legislation and judicial decree. 

It is important, therefore, that all administra- 
tors, coaches, physical educators, and other ed- 
ucational professionals familiarize themselves with 
the legal responsibilities that accompany their po- 
sitions and the liabilities that might come their way. 
They must particularly be cognizant of the con- 
sequences of hazardous conditions of athletic fa- 
cilities, defects in equipment, lack of qualified 
supervision, and ignorance of the law. 


Community Programs and the Law 


Most tax-supported leisure service programs 
gain their authority from state and local legisla- 
tion. States, in turn, delegate power through either 
mandatory or enabling legislation. Communities 
establishing a leisure service program are gener- 
ally guided by enabling legislation. Local com- 
munities may also, of course, enact their own rules 
and regulations. 

There are many communities where college 
faculty and students utilize city facilties and com- 
munity residents use college facilities. User fees 
are generally charged and committees repre- 
senting both groups will draw up rules and reg- 
ulations as well as policies regarding the fees. 
Activity sponsors, both governmental and pro- 
prietary, are responsible for the development and 
enforcement of policies where fees are charged. 


Legal Liability and Negligence 
Elements of Negligence 


Entire books can be written about the legal as- 
pects of physical education and athletics. It is ob- 
viously not feasible here to present an exhaustive 
discussion of this topic. The authors do feel, 
however, that the matter of legal liability and 
negligence is of such continuing importance to the 
administrator in this entire area of education that 
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Figure 19.1 It is important to know and to be concerned 
about the legal aspects of performing at dangerous heights 
Courtesy of Nissen 


these topics should be discussed more fully. Jim 
Chambless and Connie Mangin pointed out their 
significance when they said 


Of an estimated 552,000 interschool accidents 
and injuries which occurred in 1971, 67% were 
due to football, 13% to basketball, and 20% to 
miscellaneous sports. The estimated kindergarten 
and primary grade injuries in the same year 
numbered 100,000; half of these accidents 
occurred in organized games.’ 


Negligence is the basis for most legal liability 
suits involving coaches, athletic directors, and 
other physical educators, hence its special treat- 
ment in this chapter 

Negligence, simply defined, is the failure to act 
in a given situation as a reasonably prudent person 
should act. Negligence includes sins of omission 
and of commission 


Figure 19.2 Those who are employed to teach hazardous 
activities should have expertise in both performance 
techniques and methods of teaching. Courtesy of Journal of 
Physical Education and Recreation. 


In attempts to determine’ whether or not neg- 
ligence has occurred, actions are often judged by 
ascertaining what respected professional peers 
would consider prudent under a given set of cir- 
cumstances. Negligence will probably be judged 
to have occurred if the following action (or lack 
of action) is proven: 


* Crowding too many hazardous activities into 
a small area. 

The organization of physical education ac- 
tivities (particularly contact games) so that in- 
dividuals with wide differences in size, 
strength, skill, and experience are pitted 
against one another. 

Selecting activities for which students may 
not have adequate background, skill, or 
strength (gymnastics, lifesaving, etc.). 

Using or permitting tactics such as taunting, 
shaming, or urging students to attempt haz- 
ardous activities for which they are not 
ready 

Failure to provide adequate spotters trained 
in the proper techniques for gymnastic ac- 
tivities such as trampolining and vaulting. 
Failure to insist on the correct use of appro- 
priate protective equipment (mats, face 
masks, helmets, safety belts, etc.). 
Conducting and/or organizing physical ed- 
ucation classes on sites or in teaching sta- 
tions fraught with danger 


. 


e Employing and/or assigning instructors to 
teach activities for which they are inade- 
quately prepared (canoeing, sailing, rock 
climbing, gymnastics, etc.). 

Failure to provide for systematic inspection 
of playground and gymnasium equipment. 
-Leaving a teaching station while the class en- 

gages in potentially dangerous activities. 
Failure to organize and control a class in ar- 
chery, riflery, gymnastics, swimming, base- 
ball, and other hazardous activities so as to 
prevent injuries. 

Failure to provide adequate first aid for all 
physical education classes and athletic prac- 
tices; overstepping authority in care of in- 
juries. 

Failure to provide adequate supervision and 
security for “attractive nuisances” (trampo- 
lines, swimming pools, etc.). 

Failure to foresee potential hazards normally 
observable by qualified teachers or coaches. 
Failure to adequately instruct students about 
potential dangers. 

Permitting students to participate in stren- 
uous activities without appropriate medical 
examinations. 


Avoidance of Negligence Suits 


Monty L. Christiansen has summarized ways in 
which the number of negligence suits may be de- 
creased. He explains that many costly litigations 
could be prevented if the persons in charge of 
the programs would take due care, The term im- 
plies the acceptance and practice of a profes- 
sional standard of care. 

The terms “safety management’ and “risk 
management” have essentially the same meaning, 
and both are described as applying normal tech- 
niques, procedures reasonable under the circum- 
stances, guidelines, customs, standards, and state- 
of-the-art safety practices of the profession. 

Christiansen outlines risk management prac- 
tices within three categories: physical develop- 
ment, personnel training and responsibilities, and 
pertinent administrative procedures. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT z Y 


Three recommended safety-risk management 
practices related to planning and physical devel- 
opment of schools, parks, and recreation areas 
are: F 


1. Proper development of school grounds or 
parks with inherent hazards. Streams, 
lakes, rock slides, dead. trees, snakes, 
bears, open pits, and cliffs are examples. 

The first option is to eliminate the 
hazard. This is not always possible. Trees 
may be eliminated but waterfalls or cliffs 
may not. 

The second option is minimizing the 
hazard. Public access to the hazardous 
area may be made safer by erecting bar- 
tiers, guard railings or fences; by routing 
walking paths away from danger points; 
and by providing trained personnel who 
can respond quickly to emergency calls. 

The third option is to provide ade- 
quate warning to mature facility users and 
permit them to assume risk based upon 
their experience. This can be accom- 
plished by utilizing news media, erecting 
warning signs where appropriate, and 
making announcements at places where 
people gather. Handouts of literature that 
explain risk management are also helpful. 

2. Conformance to area and facility stan- 
dards set by appropriate sport, league, or 
competition-sanctioning organizations. 

Sanctioning organizations ‘might in- 
clude: state interscholastic athletic orga- 
nizations, amateur softball, tennis, 
aquatics, soccer, and track and field as- 
sociations. 

The importafice of conforming to the 
rules of such organizations is to ensure the 
safety of the participants and to guar- 
antee that competitive results on these fa- 
cilities will be accepted by the sanctioning 
bodies. 

3. Conformance to health, fire and panic, 
sanitation, and other public safety codes 
and regulations. 
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There are two kinds of regulations im- 
portant for proper risk management. First 
are the rules for athletic and/or, recrea- ~ 


tion facilities. The development and_op- 
eration of swimming pools according to 


municipal regulations and the erection, in- — 


spection, and careful maintenance of play 
apparatus are examples. 

The adherence to regulations for fire 
control, shower and locker rooms, 
drinking fountains, food preparation, and 
eating facilities are the second category of 
rules and regulations that are important to 
correct safety-risk management. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


There are two recommended risk manage- 
ment practices in this category. They are the des- 
ignation of a staff safety officer and the provision 
of safety training for faculty and staff. 


1. The safety officer should be responsible 
for developing and supervising a safety 
plan. 

2. The staff safety officer must be educated 
so that he/she can organize and provide 
training for personnel involved. Staff 
safety-training programs should be con- 
ducted not less than once a year and drills 
and classes organized as needed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


There are five risk management procedures 
remaining. They are administrative in nature. 


1. Public-use facilities should be managed 
according to a written safety policy. 

2. Routine documented safety inspections, 
supported by hazard abatement proce- 
dures, should be conducted. 

3. A clear, convenient, and meaningful 
method for reporting hazards should be 
utilized. 

4. Written emergency procedures should be 
used in cases of accidents or other emer- 
gencies. 

5. Park accident reporting and investigation 
procedures should be used by coaches, 
teachers, principals, building administra- 
tors, park managers, and other author- 
ized staff.* 


Figure 19.3 Classes must be so organized that risks of injury 
are minimized. Courtesy of Journal of Physical Education 
and Recreation. 


If the above basic techniques are used as in- 
tended, schools and parks will be safe and settle- 
ments of liability suits due to negligence should 
be greatly reduced. 


Defense Against Negligence 


Negligence is not easy to prove. To be found 
guilty of negligence, the following conditions must 
exist: : 


1. The teachers, coaches, or administrators 
concerned must have a duty toward the 
plaintiff. 


2. There must be damage or injury to the 
plaintiff. 

3. There must be a breach of duty on the 
part of the defendant. 

4. There must be a causal relationship be- 
tween the breach of duty and the damage 
or injury to the plaintiff. 


Various defenses against liability suits for neg- 
ligence are obviously related to the four condi- 
tions listed above. Further elaboration seems 
advisable. 
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: 

ASSUMPTION OF RISK 

Where participants in an activity should nor- 
mally be able to understand and foresee possible 
hazards, it is logical to conclude that their partic- 
ipation indicates an assumption of the risks in- 
volved. The risks must be those inherent in the 
activity. The possibility of being hit by a batted 
ball while sitting in the bleachers, tackled by a de- 
fensive player when carrying a football, or 
spraining an ankle playing basketball are events 
that fall under the category of assumed risks. In- 
juries incurred from rotten boards in the 
bleachers, unruly actions of drunken spectators, 
or stepping into an open ditch in the corner of a 
soccer field would probably be considered the 
result of negligence (either omission or commis- 
sion). No categorical statement can be made, 
however, until all conditions are known and 
studied. 


CONTRIBUTORY AND/OR COMPARATIVE 
NEGLIGENCE 


Where the plaintiff and the defendant are both 


found to have been negligent, the defendant is 


usually freed from liability. Where the degrees of 
negligence differ, the principle of “comparative 
negligence” may apply. In such cases, a judgment 
is made about the relative degree of negligence 
on the part of the plaintiff and the defendant, and 
liability is assessed accordingly. 


LACK OF LEGAL DUTY 


Unless a legal duty to the plaintiff can be es- 
tablished, there cannot, obviously, be a breach 
of duty on the part of the defendant. This, then, 
may be the basis for the defense against a liability 
suit based on negligence. 


LACK OF “PROXIMATE CAUSE” 


To find him/her guilty based on negligence, the 
act (or acts) of the defendant must be shown to 
be a direct cause of the injury or damage: Con- 
tributory causes will have a bearing on this finding. 
A break in the chain of events from the negligent 
act to the injury may indicate that the action 
charged with responsibility for the injury was, in 
fact, not the actual (proximate) cause. 
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There will be many other factors entering into 
a suit for injuries received as a result of partici- 
pation, in physical education and athletic activi- 
ties. It becomes clear that anyone involved.in such 
litigation should immediately seek competent legal 
advice. Most institutions are now providing 
themselves with continuing legal counsel. Phys- 
ical education teachers, coaches, and administra- 
tors should be thoroughly familiar with their 
individual situations in this regard. 


Legal Liability and the Athletic Trainer 


There are many coaches who also act in the 
capacity of athletic trainer. Howard Leibee has the 
following advice for athletic trainer-coaches: 


A reasonably prudent and careful athletic trainer 

coach: 

e Performs service only in those areas in which he 
is fully qualified and in those in which he is 
directed by medical personnel. (Several states 
hold the athletic trainer to be an agent of the 
team physician and invoke the doctrine of 
respondeat superior.) 

e Has a clearly defined relationship with medical 
personnel. 

* Confers with medical personnel in the 
prevention of injuries. 

+ Assigns only qualified personnel to perform any 
service under his supervision. 

+ Performs proper acts in case of injury. 

+ Secures medical approval for any treatment 
prescribed. 

+ Keeps an accurate record of injuries, services 
rendered, and authorizations by medical 
personnel. 

e Permits athletes to return to sports activity 
following illness or serious injury only after 
securing medical approval. 

e Has medical personnel at all contests and readily 
available during practice sessions (contact 
sports). 

+ Knows the health status of athletes under his 
supervision. 

e Is concerned with the protective quality and 
proper fitting of sports equipment worn by 
athletes. 

* In all his actions or inactions, he asks himself, 
“What would the reasonably prudent and 
careful athletic trainer-coach do under these 
circumstances?’ 


Permissions, Waivers, and Liability 
Insurance 


There is considerable misunderstanding among 
teachers and coaches concerning the protection 
offered by parental consent, permission slips, and 
waiver slips. While it is not the intention of this 
presentation to discourage use of these, it is im- 
portant to understand their true significance. Par- 
ents and/or guardians do not have the authority 
to waive the rights of minors, and while waiver 
slips may discourage students and parents from 
bringing suit, their use will not protect individuals 
and/or institutions in cases where negligence can 
be proven. 

Permission and/or waiver slips signed by par- 
ents and/or students are, of course, evidence that 
sports are entered into with full knowledge of 
possible hazards and that athletes and parents are 
willing to take the risks involved. The use of such 
slips also gives evidence of care and concern on 
the part of the school administration for possible 
injuries. As such, they are worthwhile. 

Individuals who are concerned with adminis- 
trative details or who are teaching activities in 
which the possibilities of injury are fairly common 
should avail themselves of every opportunity to 
become conversant with relevant legal implica- 
tions and with the details of liability insurance. 
Where legal counsel is available through the in- 
stitution, problems of liability insurance should be 
referred to that office for study and recom- 
mended action. Where institutions do not have 
legal personnel on their staff, the matter of in- 
surance is often handled by the controller or the 
business manager. In any event, it is still the re- 
sponsibility of the athletic administrator to see that 
students, athletes, teachers, and coaches are ad- 
equately protected by liability and injury insur- 
ance. 


Sports Product Liability 


The term “sports product liability’ refers to a 
manufacturer's liability for personal injury or 
Property damage to the user of its product. While 
all pupils, teachers, and administrators may be 
victims of such injury or damage, physical edu- 
cation teachers, coaches, and students in sports 


: 


and other physical education activities are usually 
the ones who are affected. Administrators, ath- 
letic directors, physical education teachers, and 
coaches are most often named as codefendants 
when such accidents occur. 

In recent years, the nature of the manufactur- 
er's liability has expanded in the direction of 
greater consumer protection and increased lia- 
bility for the producer. The negligence theory and 
the strict liability doctrine will generally serve as 
guideposts for proper legal action. 

Under the negligence theory, the manufac- 
turer must employ the care that a prudent person 
would use in the designing, testing, manufac- 
turing, and inspecting of the product. It is then 
the respọnsibility of the plaintiff to prove that 
there was an imperfection in the product and that 
the injury was caused by this defect. 

When operating under the strict liability doc- 
trine, the plaintiff must prove that the product was 
unreasonably dangerous, contained a defect 
when it was sold, and did indeed cause the injury. 

The liability may also be based on a breach of 
warranty. When a manufacturer guarantees that 
the product will meet certain criteria and does not 
live up to the agreement, he can be liable for 
breach of promise. 

Efforts are continually being made to lessen the 
problems involved with sports product liability. 
Attempts are being made to reduce risks and to 
educate physical educators and coaches re- 
garding the many legal hazards involved. Some 
guidelines are: 


e Educate the individuals with regard to the 
legal principles involved. 

e Purchase the best equipment the institution 
can afford. If only cheap equipment can be 
bought, it may be better to omit the activity. 

e See that all physical education classes, all 
athletic practices, and all play hours are 
properly supervised. 

e Engage reputable and knowledgeable 
people for needed repair work. 

e Purchase appropriate insurance coverage for 
students who are engaged in athletics and 
potentially hazardous class activities. 

« Where legal action is involved, engage only 
reliable and able lawyers. 
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In recent years, the number and dollar value 
of lawsuits involving product liability have in- 
creased dramatically. The target of a very large 
number of these suits has been the football 
helmet. Millions of dollars have been awarded by 
courts and millions more have been paid in out- 
of-court settlements to plaintiffs suffering head or 
neck injuries in the sport of football. The number 
and value of these claims have caused much con- 
cern among sporting good manufacturers, school 
and college personnel, medical personnel, and 
other people associated with or interested in 
football. The number of firms producing helmets 
has dropped significantly because of the financial 
risk involved. What if all firms ceased to manu- 
facture helmets? Football, at least in its present 
form, would likely be eliminated from the Amer- 
ican scene. Some fear that even if production 
continues and safe helmets are designed, their 
cost might be such that many or most schools and 
colieges could be priced out of the sport. Despite 
these very real concerns, it appears that the sit- 
uation is improving. 

The National Operating Commission on Stan- 
dards for Athletic Equipment (NOCSAE) has de- 
veloped safety standards for football helmets. 
These standards appear to represent a marked 
improvement in terms of player safety. NOCSAE 
helmets became mandatory for colleges in 1978 
and for high schools in 1980.6 They do cost con- 
siderably more than their predecessors, but more 
importantly they appear to afford much greater 
protection for the wearer. 

On another front, football coaches, their 
professional associations, and the rules-makers are 
cooperating to eliminate blocking and tackling 
using the head. 

Hopefully the NOCSAE helmets, better 
teaching techniques, and a greater awareness of 
the potential risks involved will reduce or elimi- 
nate helmet-type injuries and the related product 

liability. 


Attractive Nuisance 


The attractive nuisance doctrine also falls under 
“tort” law. While this doctrine is interpreted dif- 
ferently in the various states, the basis of the li- 
ability is generally the foreseeability of damage to 
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the child. A prudent adult would normally un- 
derstand that an unguarded swimming pool, an 
unsupervised trampoline, or gymnastic equip- 
ment in the gymnasium would be tempting to 
children, especially at the upper elementary and 
junior high school age. The possibility of unsu- 
pervised children entering the premises and trying 
to utilize such inviting resources should be fore- 
seen by careful adults with duties and responsi- 
bilities toward the children. The possibility of 
negligence does, therefore, exist. 

It is incumbent upon those who teach, coach, 
and administer to tie up climbing ropes, lock up 
trampolines, secure swimming pools, clean up 
junk piles, eliminate dangerous playground 
equipment, and supervise hazardous areas. 


Transportation 


There are still many situations in which athletes 
and other students are transported in privately 
owned vehicles. While it is generally recom- 
mended that public transportation or school buses 
be employed, there are circumstances in which 
private vehicles are more practical and econom- 
ical. It behooves athletic directors and coaches to 
know the legal implications in such cases. 

Coaches have been found negligent for per- 
mitting student-athletes to return home in stu- 
dent-driven automobiles. Accidents incurred 
under such conditions have brought about suits 
against owner, driver, and coach. In some states, 
ordinary insurance does not cover accidents in- 
curred when a vehicle is driven for hire. There 
are also situations where a special “school bus 
clause” is added to ordinary insurance policies to 
protect the coach and the athletes when private 
transportation is used. 

Howard Leibee presents some thought-pro- 
voking remarks in the following paragraph: 


As in the field of liability for nontransportation 
injuries, the courts and/or the legislatures in the 
several states have attempted to resolve, or 
partially resolve, the problem in public schools 
through a variety of patterns. In a number of 
States, these follow the same general procedures 
as for injuries sustained in other areas of school 
programs. In other states, the approaches are 
quite different. Among the states we find the 
following patterns: ( i) states which have abolished 


governmental immunity. In these states the 
doctrine of respondeat superior is in effect. 
Action is brought against the school or employee 
jointly or severally; (2) states in which liability 
insurance is required. In these states, if immunity 
has been waived or abolished, the doctrine of 
respondeat superior is in effect; (3) states in which 
liability insurance may be purchased to protect 
the district — immunity is waived to the extent of 
the policy; (4) states in which schools may 
purchase liability insurance to protect the 

district — immunity NOT waived. Action is against 
the insurer who may NOT assert governmental 
immunity as a defense; (5) states in which schools 
may purchase liability insurance protecting 
employees (drivers) from claims arising out of 
employees’ negligence. Actions are brought 
against the driver and any judgment shall be 
collected from the insurer only; (6) states in which 
schools may purchase accident insurance to 
protect the students — negligence is not an issuc; 
(7) states in which independent (contracting) 
drivers are required to have adequate insurance; 
and (8) states in which “save harmless” statutes 
are in effect. Action may be brought against 
either the school and/or the driver, depending on 
the jurisdiction.” 


Legal Rights of Handicapped Students 


Some schools and colleges have developed 
Participation opportunities for handicapped stu- 
dents in physical education, intramurals, and ath- 
letics. However most educational institutions have 
done very little toward providing physical activity 
programs for these students. 

The recent enactment of two federal laws will 
likely supply the impetus necessary for the estab- 
lishment of activity programs for handicapped 
students in all American schools and colleges. 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
outlines the basic requirements for physical ed- 
ucation and athletics as follows: 


1. In providing physical education courses and 
athletics and similar programs and activities to any 
Of its students, a recipient to which this subpart 
applies may not discriminate on the basis of 
handicap. A recipient that offers physical 
education courses or that operates or sponsors 
Interscholastic, club, or intramural athletics shall 
Provide to qualified handicapped students an 
equal opportunity for participation in these 
activities, 


2. A recipient may offer to handicapped students 
‘physical education and athletic activities that are 
separate or different from those offered to 
nonhandicapped students only if separation or 
differentiation is consistent with the requirements 
of Section 84.34 and only if no qualified 
handicapped student is denied the opportunity to 
compete for teams or to participate in courses 
that are not separate or different. 

At the postsecondary level, the same provisions 
apply except that reference is made to if 
intercollegiate athletics rather than interscholastic 
athletics.’ 

Similarly: 

In the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(PL 94-142), Congress affirmed the right of 
handicapped children to a free and appropriate 
public education. The legislation defines what 
special education is and the mechanisms that must 
be followed in order to assure an appropriate 
education for our exceptional children. It is very 
clear, that the intent of Congress is that physical 
education instruction be given to all students who 
are receiving special education services.? 


A full discussion of physical education for the 
handicapped is presented in chapter 5. 


Title IX 


Title IX of the Education Amendments was 
adopted by Congress in 1972. In 1979, the “final 
policy interpretations” for the enforcement of the 
athletic provisions were issued by the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Simply put, Title 
IX requires the elimination of all discrimination 
based on sex in the organization, administration, 
and operation of school and college programs in 
physical education, intramurals, and athletics. 

Title IX guidelines are principally concerned 
with discrimination between girls and boys, 
women and men. If a program for girls and 
women is supported by federal funds an equiv- 
alent program should be available for boys and 
men. References are now made to the Civil Rights 
Act of 1971 on the basis of which administrators 
and members of a school board can be held per- 
sonally liable for discriminatory acts. 
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It appears that the only solution is to have as 
the goal the gradual equalization of resources to 
men and women until each is blessed with a good 
program. It is the programs that must equalize 
opportunity for the men and the women, and this 
cannot always be measured in dollars and cents. 

Great strides have been made in the equali- 
zation of the programs for the girls/women and 
the boys/men. If all concerned will be as reason- 
able, fair, and dispassionate as possible, it is hoped 
that circumstances and uninterrupted efforts will 
continue to improve the entiré situation. The laws 
have been written, and as more and more just 
adjudication proceeds, the state of affairs should 
improve. 

The enlightened administrator will take every 
possible action. to eliminate discrimination based 
on sex from all facets of the program because it 
is the right and fair thing to do. If this course is 
not followed, the federal government may in- 
vestigate, find discrimination, and terminate fed- 

eral funds designated for the school or college. 

The details of these interpretations are out- 
lined in chapter 11. A full text of current policy 
interpretations may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Guidelines 


The following guidelines may prove helpful to 
persons teaching, coaching, or carrying adminis- 
trative responsibilities in health education, phys- 
ical education, recreation, intramurals, or athletics. 

Persons so employed are legally and morally 
responsible for the health and welfare of stu- 
dents and others involved in these programs. 
However they cannot be effective leaders if they 
are so concerned about legal liability that they 
become afraid to develop interesting and chal- 
lenging educational programs. These guidelines 
are offered to stimulate thinking and action in re- 

sponse to this predicament: 


1. The health and welfare of the partici- 
pating students should be the first priority 
in the organization and administration of 
programs in health education, physical 
education, recreation, intramurals, and 
athletics. 
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If this guideline is carefully followed and 
applied when decisions with legal ramifi- 
cations are made, most of the common 
concerns about negligence, legal liability, 
and compliance with the law will be an- 
swered. 


. Administrators are obligated to develop 


policies, safety rules, program regulations, 

and programs of orientation to minimize 

the possibilities of legal involvement. 

a) Develop an accurate system of acci- 
dent reporting. 

b) Post safety rules for use of facilities. 

c), Develop a system of emergency care 
and procedure in case of accident. 

d) Orient students and faculty to danger 
areas in activities, facilities, and con- 
duct.” 


. Teachers and coaches should act as pru- 


dent persons when supervising children 
and young adults. When supervisory de- 
cisions are made, a good rule of thumb is 
to act as a prudent parent would act under 
similar circumstances. Under certain con- 
ditions a supervising person may legally be 
acting in loco parentis. 


. Teachers, coaches, and administrators 


should obtain liability insurance to provide 
for payment of damages and legal fees in 
case of a lawsuit involving legal liability. 

All persons teaching, coaching, or car- 
rying administrative responsibilities in pri- 
vate or public education are always 
considered liable for their own personal 
actions; therefore they should request a 
trusted insurance counselor or an at- 
torney to recommend a suitable liability 
insurance program. 

Careful attention should be given to 
transportation responsibilities, supervi- 
sory responsibilities, and equipment and 
facility responsibilities in planning the pro- 
gram. 

Consideration should also be given to 
supplementing any liability insurance pro- 
vided by the employer. 


5. Teachers, coaches, and administrators 


should earn and maintain first aid and 
emergency medical care credentials 


Persons so employed are expected to 

know these techniques and when to 
employ them. Errors of omission or com- 
mission in emergency situations can lead 
to liability. However proper training and 
reasonable action generally assure a good 
result for the injured party and for the 
person responsible. 
. Schools and colleges should provide or- 
ganized and publicized due process of law 
for students, employees, and others who 
are under the direction or control of the 
institution or its employees. 

Students need to be informed of their 
individual rights, especially their right to 
appeal disciplinary decisions. 

. Schools and colleges should develop and 
follow affirmative action plans to provide 
employment opportunities for minority 
people and to provide nondiscrimination 
on basis of sex for students in health and 
physical education classes, intramurals, in- 
terscholastic and intercollegiate athletics. 

The rules and regulations pertaining to 
Title VI and Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 provide guidance 
for developing these plans. These rules 
and regulations may be obtained-from the 
Department of Education, Washington, 
D.C., or from a regional office. 

Additional information pertaining to 

Title IX is presented in chapter 10. 
. Where legal and feasible, schools and col- 
leges should make competent legal 
counsel available to teachers, coaches, 
and administrators. 

The money spent for this service will 
be returned many times over in terms of 
employee confidence, improved pro- 
grams, and prevention of unnecessary Vi- 
olations and liability lawsuits. In addition to 
seeking legal counsel and obtaining advice, 
administrators should read and study gov- 
ernmental regulations and legislation, as 
well as books and articles on the various 
related subjects. 

Enrollment in seminars and courses de- 
signed to improve legal knowledge and to 
keep abreast of changes in the law is also 
wise 


Figure 19.4 institutions, faculty members, and students 
should be protected by liability insurance when engaged in 
hazardous activities. Courtesy of Journal of Physical 
Education and Recreation 
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9. Because of the variations of laws and their 
interpretation in different states, it is im- 
portant that those who move from one 
region to another acquaint themselves 
with pertinent legal principles in the locale 
where they work. They should also avail 
themselves of workshops and lectures on 
the laws and regulations pertaining to 
physical education and athletics. 

10. Individuals teaching courses that include 
units on the legal aspects of athletics and 
physical education are seldom experts on 
law. It is advisable therefore to invite law- 
yers and others who have professional 
expertise and experience in these matters 
to lecture and lead discussions in such 
classes. Only in this way can one be cer- 
tain that the complexities of law are pre- 
sented accurately and in appropriate 
depth. 


Summary 


If teachers, coaches, athletic directors, stu- 
dents, and other involved personnel are going to 
be protected from careless teaching, inadequate 
supervision, weakened equipment, aand haz- 
ardous situations, it is essential that attention be 
given to legal aspects of administration. Because 
of the many variations between the statutes of 
different states, definitive answers to legal ques- 
tions are difficult to arrive at. Nevertheless a study 
of administration must consider the many facets 
of the law as it applies to schools and suggest 
possible sources of assistance. 

The doctrine of sovereign immunity is eroding 
rapidly, This suggests that individuals involved with 
physical education and athletic programs must be 
concerned about the law as it relates to their ac- 
tivities. A presentation of definitions has been 
chosen as a good way to begin. Sixty legal terms 

are presented with examples. These will provide 
the reader with an overall exposure to significant 
legal terms. 
Because the concept of negligence is involved 
in so much of the litigation dealing with physical 
education and athletics, it is given more attention 
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here than most others. Negligence is failure to act 
as a reasonably prudent person would act in a 
similar situation. This can consist of actually com- 
mitting an act that would ,endanger another 
person or failing to do something that would have 
prevented an injury. To be guilty of negligence, 
the defendant must have a duty toward the 
plaintiff, there must be injury or damage to the 
plaintiff, the act of negligence must be a proxi- 
mate cause of the damage, and there must be a 
breach of duty on the part of the defendant. De- 
fense against a suit will usually be based on the 
nonexistence of one or more of these conditions. 

The concepts of attractive nuisance, waiver of 
liability, assumption of risk, contributory negli- 
gence, and comparative negligence should also 
be understood by the physical educator and/or 
administrator. Insurance against liability is needed 
for protection and should be provided by the in- 
stitution. Athletic trainers should be particularly 
knowledgeable about the legal aspects of pre- 
vention and care of athletic injuries. 

The guidelines at the end of this chapter serve 
as a summary of many of the major consider- 
ations pertaining to administration and the law. 
Hopefully they can help to provide direction and 
clarification in legal considerations. 

Educationally sound programs that give priority 
to the health and welfare of the students provide 
a sound base. Competent and concerned 
teachers, coaches, and administrators who know 
the law give assurance that programs will be con- 
ducted properly and legally. 


i tt e a e M H 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No, 1 


You are employed by Newtown public schools 
as a teacher-coach. The athletic director asks you 
to serve as chairperson of a committee to de- 
velop an organized approach to providing due 
process for student-athletes in the system. You 
are asked to deal particularly with the right of 
appeal aspect of due process as it pertains to dis- 
Ciplinary decisions. 


How would you proceed? 


Figure 19.5 If the trampoline is used as a standard piece of 
equipment, special safeguards and precautionary instruction 
should be made clear. Courtesy of Journal of Physical 
Education and Recreation. 


Case No. 2 


Betty McCormack is the aquatics director and 
swimming coach at Northeastern High School, She 
is becoming increasingly apprehensive and con- 
fused about her personal legal responsibility in 
connection with her job. Each news story and 
rumor about lawsuits brought against teachers 
serves to increase her fears. She enjoys her job 
and is considered good at it. However her con- 
cerns about her personal liability are causing her 
to consider seeking another type of employ- 
ment. You are her supervising principal, and she 
tells you of her concerns and asks your advice. 


What would you tell her? 


Case No. 3 


You are the gymnastics coach at Brookline 
Junior High School. At practice one day, team 
member Sandy Bronson slips on her approach to 
a tumbling activity and lands on the back of her 
head. She is stunned and apparently hurt. You 
send your student assistant to the office to call for 
an ambulance, cover her with a blanket, and 
make certain she is not moved or does not move. 
The trained ambulance crew takes her to the 
hospital in a matter of minutes. She is examined, 
pronounced okay, and sent home. Later that 
evening Sandy’s father calls you and tells you that 
she is very uncomfortable with a swollen neck. 
He further indicates that their family doctor wants 
to see her the next morning as the doctor thinks 
she may have cracked a vertebral process. 

He closes by saying that he didn’t like the way 


things were handled and asks if the school is pre- 


pared to pay the bills. When you tell him that the 
school’s athletic insurance will cover the ambul- 
ance and the hospital visit but not the family 
doctor, he blows up and says he is going to see 
his lawyer and slams down the receiver. 


What would you do? 


Case No. 4 


Linda Restic, an excellent health education 
teacher, applied for a health education teaching 
job at Southeastern High School. The job descrip- 
tion almost appeared to have been written for 
her. She holds both bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees in health education and has six years of ex- 
perience teaching health in junior high school and 
high school. Since the job description indicates 
that a master’s degree in health education and at 
least five years’ experience K-12 is mandatory, 
she makes application with high hopes. One day 
she notices a newspaper article announcing the 
appointment of an acquaintance, Myna Boston, 
as the new girls’ basketball coach at South- 
eastern. The last sentence in the article indicated 
that Ms. Boston would be teaching health. Linda 
checked the job description again and no 
coaching responsibilities are indicated. She called 
the principal at Southeastern who told her that 
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while she recognized that Linda is well qualified 
as a health educator, they simply had to hire 
someone who could coach basketball. When 
Linda stated that the job description didn’t men- 
tion coaching, the principal said she could hire 
whomever she felt was best able to serve the 
needs of the school. Linda was so upset that she 
was speechless and hung up. The more she 
thought about the situation the more upset she 
became. She decided to do something. 


What are her options? What would you rec- 
ommend? 


Case No. 5 


You are in charge of the physical education 
program at North Junior High School. Trampoline 
activities have been a part of the program for 
years without the occurrence of any serious in- 
juries. One day the principal tells you that be- 
cause of the very real possibility of legal liability, 
she will be recommending that the school board 
eliminate trampoline activities from the program. 
She indicates that you may appear before the 
board and make a case for retaining trampoline 
activities if you desire. 


What would you do? 
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planning, 


construction, and 


maintenance of 
facilities 


A fundamental concept with respect to the 
facilities of any school is that the unit of primary 
importance is the room or space where teaching 
occurs. All other parts of the school plant are, in a 
real sense, secondary. In physical education, 
therefore, the determination of the number and 
character of the teaching stations is basic to the 
planning process. 

The term teaching station is used to mean any 
room or space where one teacher can instruct or 
supervise the learning experience of one class or 
group of students. For instance, a gymnasium 
would constitute a teaching station, or if divided, it 
could provide two or more teaching stations. 
Swimming pools, auxiliary physical education 
teaching stations, and rhythm rooms are examples 
of other kinds of teaching stations. The number of 
students accommodated by a teaching station is 
controlled by the nature of the specific activity as 
well as the size of the facility.’ 

ee EA a nA Baa aat E 
In this era, financing of campus facilities is a 
difficult matter, Financing of physical education, 
recreation and athletic facilities is often more 
difficult than most other areas. Success in 
financing them will depend, to a large extent, upon 
the ability to provide facilities that will enjoy heavy 
student use.” 
i 


As teachers, coaches, and administrators live and 
work in gymnasiums built some years ago, they: 
very often say to themselves, “I wonder what the 
people were thinking of when they designed this 


building?” Future teachers, coaches, and admin- 
istrators may occasionally ask the very same 
question or, on the other hand, may become 
personally involved in the planning of a new fa- 
cility. Those fortunate enough to have this in- 
volvement opportunity will want to contribute 
intelligently to the planning and design of the new 
facility. This is a task that will require many hours 
of time and careful attention to minute details. If 
the facility is meticulously planned and pertinent 
details have been carefully considered, it can be 
a source of satisfaction and pride, particularly to 
those who have been intimately involved. 

A facility for health, physical education, rec- 
reation, athletics, and dance becomes very com- 
plex because of the diversity of activities for which 
it is intended and the many needs it is expected 
to satisfy. Facilities constructed in this day and age 
must serve a wide range of activities. Provision 
must be made for classes for the typical and atyp- 
ical child; for recreational and intramural ac- 
tivities, sport clubs, and free play; and for inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate athletics. In most sit- 
uations, these facilities must be multipurpose, 
designed to fulfill the physiological, psycholog- 
ical, and sociological needs of the students — while 
they are in school and for the remainder of their 
lives. Moneys allocated or appropriated for such 
multiuse facilities are, in most cases, more easily 
justified than are those raised for a specific ac- 
tivity or sport. This chapter will attempt to pro- 
vide an insight into the planning, construction, and 
maintenance of such facilities. 
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Figure 20.1 The Unidome at Northern lowa has a translu- 
cent dome of high-strength fiberglass fabric coated with 
Tef-lon, The dome is 500 feet in diameter and includes 
seating for 20,000 spectators. Courtesy of University of 
Northern lowa. 


Procedures and Practices in the 
Planning Preliminaries 

There are many things to be done in the pre- 
liminary planning stages of a new facility. Those 
who become involved must be tenacious and 
able to face repeated crises over an extended 
period of time. Buildings have, in some instances, 
been in one planning stage for as many as twenty 
years due to priority disagreements, funding 
problems, and/or political roadblocks. 

Locating the facility and acquiring the land are 
important first steps in the planning. These may 
have already been taken by administrative per- 
sonnel or have been determined in the formu- 
lation of a master plan. In some instances, it may 
become necessary to exercise the right of emi- 
nent domain in order to acquire the needed 
space. 

It is important in the implementation of master 
building plans that planning teams or task forces 
be established at an early date. These teams 
should consist of representatives from the 
administration, the teaching faculty, the coaches, 
the physical plant, and the students. If the 
community-school concept is involved, there 
should be appropriate representatives of the 
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community. The director of HPER and Athletics 
should be a member of all of these committees 
so that she/he can coordinate all the activities. 

It is very important that students have an input 
into the planning of a new facility and that they 
are kept informed of what is being done. It is also 
important to involve each staff member in the 
preliminary planning for his or her particular spe- 
cialty area, be it dance, gymnastics, handball, 
karate, judo, swimming, or another. Making these 
people a part of this important phase may help 
eliminate problems that could come up later. Ide- 
ally the staff members who are on these planning 
teams should be the ones who are ultimately 
going to be in charge of the areas being de- 
signed. 

In planning a facility, one should think big in 
every respect. One must use all available re- 
sources and see that no stone is left unturned in 
this preliminary planning. The following list of 
guiding principles associated with total planning 
may prove helpful: 

1, Areas and facilities should be planned for 
the efficient implementation of the pro- 
jected program. 

2. Areas and facilities should be planned in 
order to conform fully to all governmental 
regulations and to accepted standard 
practices. 

3. Already existing physical resources should 
be considered when new facilities and 
areas are planned. 

4. All those involved with the use of the con- 
templated facilities should be given an op- 
portunity to share in the planning. 

5. Every available source of property and/ 
or financial resources should be explored 
with an eye to their use for needed facil- 
ities. 

6. All interested organizations, individuals, 
and groups should be given a voice in the 
planning of those areas and facilities pro- 
posed for public use. 

7. The newest and iatest structural concepts 
should be carefully examined’ and ex- 
plained in order to modernize facilities 
wherever possible, 

8. Experienced and reputable firms and in- 
dividuals should be engaged as contrac- 
tors and builders. 


Figure 20.2 Hard-surfaced tennis courts can be used much 
Jonger and with less maintenance than can clay courts. The 
lined backboards serve both for individual and class practice 


9. A statement should be prepared that de- 
scribes thoroughly the scope of the pro- 
gram, the space and storage requirements, 
and the special fixtures and equipment 
needed. 

10. A survey should be made to ascertain the 
unique needs of the community, the ob- 
jectives of the school, the financial re- 
sources of the community and the 
institution, and the accessibility of the fa- 
cility to the various individuals who are 
scheduled to use it. 


Selecting and Working with the Architect 


This is a very important aspect of planning and 
building any facility. A teacher-coach may not 
have much to do with the selection of the ar- 
chitect, but as the director of physical education 
and/or athletics, he/she should play an impor- 
tant role in this phase of the operation. 

The selection of a good architect is essential if 
a well-planned facility is to become a reality. 

An architect should have the imagination and 
creative ability to produce satisfactory results if 
given a good and intelligible program. He/she 
should be a good listener but must also have the 
ability to explain clearly his/her own point of view. 
An understanding of the institution as well as its 
problems and educational objectives is of prime 
importance. Important also is a willingness to work 
harmoniously with clients and to respect the point 
of view of the institutional officials. 


and as a protection against the wind. Courtesy of Centr: 
Michigan University. HA 


The architect must be prepared to obtain 
highly qualified assistance from an engineering or 
architectural consultant. This could be from his/ 
her own staff or from someone in another firm 
with more experience in certain phases of the 
construction. Above all, an architect, must be a 
person of integrity. 

There are three methods generally used for 
selecting an architect. These are design compe- 
tition, direct appointment, and comparative se- 
lection. 

Design competition is seldom used for edu- 
cational facilities because it is time-consuming and 
very expensive. We will not discuss it here. 

When the direct appointment method is used, 
it is usually because of an architect’s excellent 
reputation and experience and in situations where 
the client and architect have worked together 
before. A direct appointment saves time and is 
usually satisfactory. 

Comparative selection is the most typical in the 
educational world and is generally used where a 
number of architects are interested in the project 
and/or the client wishes to consider several ar- 
chitects. 

In the comparative selection procedure, sev- 
eral architects submit a resumé of their previous 
experiences and their qualifications for the job. 
This usually includes a brief history of the firm, 
types of work preferred, list of key staff mem- 
bers, projects completed in recent years, list of 
references, engineering services, and photo- 
graphs of completed buildings. 
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The client, in turn, presents to the architects 
pertinent information including names of key ad- 
ministrators dealing for the client, their phone ` 
numbers and addresses, and a description of the 
project. This usually includes student enrollment, 
the size of the project, the proposed time 
schedule, the planning procedure, and a descrip- 
tion of the community. 

After the exchange of the necessary infor- 
mation, there are personal visitations in both di- 
rections. These are repeated until each side is 
satisfied that it has the necessary information. 

After the architect is selected, there follow six 
major phases: predesign planning, schematic 
design, design development, construction doc- 
uments, bidding, and construction. 

The manner in which an administrator works 
with the architect will have an important bearing 
on the final product. Directors of physical edu- 
cation and athletics must be prepared to meet 
with members of the architectural firm virtually 
on call. Architects and administrators have much 
to learn from each other, and the more time spent 
discussing plans together, the greater will be the 
benefit in the form of a pleasing and satisfactory 
structure. Donald Canty referred to the relation- 
ship between the architect and the client in these 
words: 


The architect stands somewhere in the midst of a 
diamond. The four corners of the diamond are 
aesthetics (what the building should look and feel 
like), technology (how it can be built and its 
interior environment controlled), economics (the 
limitations of the budget), and function (what the 
building is to do). Each corner exerts a magnetic 
force on the architect, and his outlook depends 
largely on his response to the tugs of one over 
the others. There is nothing in the rules to say 
that the client can’t do a little tugging too, 
provided he knows what he is about.’ 


When meetings between the various planning 
teams and the architect progress to that point at 
which drawings are presented by the architect, 
some of the planning group often become lost. 
It is very difficult for some individuals to compre- 
hend blueprints at all and few on the team will 
be proficient at reading them. This is the time 
when many questions should be asked, and 
everyone should have a good understanding of 
what is on the blueprints. If these steps are taken 
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Figure 20.3 A well-equipped exercise physiology classroom 
makes learning exciting. Courtesy of University of Kansas. 


early in the meetings with the architects, there will 
be fewer unhappy surprises when the actual 
construction is under way. 


The Site 


Site selection is an important part of facility 
construction. The size and features of tHe site will 
differ for the various kinds of institutions and the 
character of the individuals who will be utilizing 
them. Early childhood education, middle schools, 
secondary schools, and collegiate institutions will 
require quite different sites. 

Kindergarten pupils need space for a variety 
of games and free play activities. There should 
also be space for a number of large and varied 
pieces of apparatus where the children can 
strengthen their bodies and develop greater flex- 
ibility. 

Middle schools will require a larger area where 
both boys and girls can play organized games or 
engage in informal activities. Functional and du- 
rable playground apparatus together with soft- 
ball diamonds, soccer and hockey fields, etc., will 
serve these pupils the best. 

Secondary schools will need a much larger 
space. Fields for football, basketball, soccer, 
tennis, badminton, volleyball, and other activities 
will be required. Provision must also be made for 
the interscholastic program that must often ac- 
commodate not only the players but also the 
spectators. 

In the same manner, educational institutions at 
the college and university level will need to pro- 
vide athletic fields for men and women, bleachers 
or stadiums for spectators, locker rooms and 


Figure 20.4 An environment that is beautiful and where 
there is plenty of room is not only pleasant but helps 
maintain a high morale. This is Luther College and portrays 


concessions, and special rooms for the news 
media. Parking and traffic must also be thor- 
oughly controlled and provided for. 

It becomes obvious, then, that thorough and 
adequate study of the site must go hand-in-hand 
with the careful planning of the structure. 


Indoor Facilities 


As previously stated, physical education and 
athletic facilities are rather unique in that most of 
the indoor areas are quite different from those of 
the general classroom or laboratory. As i 
education teachers, we think most often in terms 
of teaching stations rather than of conventional 
Classrooms. 

The easiest way to sell higher administrative of- 
ficials on indoor physical education, athletic, and 
intramural facilities is to show them their func- 
tional use. Demonstrating that a facility can be 
functional in these three main areas arouses the 
interest of many groups and enables the director 
to gain the support of students, faculty, and com- 
munity. 

It is important that a multipurpose facility be 
planned thoroughly right from the very begin- 
ning of the concept. One of the best ways to ini- 
tiate the planning for an indoor multipurpose 
structure is to visit as many such existing facilities 
as possible. During such visits, an important ques- 
tion to ask is: “If you were building your facility 
over again, what would you do differently the 
second time?” 


much, but not all, of the physical education and athletic 
facilities. Caurtesy of Luther College. 


Figure 20.5 An arena where all baskets fold up in the ceiling 


gives all spectators a good view, of the activity 
presented. Courtesy of Colorado State University. 


The perfect facility will probably never be built, 
but as we plan a facility we should strive for a 
building that is functional, has a certain amount 
of attractiveness, and at the same time will wear 
well. If the facility is built so that its use is flexible, 
the students and teachers will most likely be 
happy in their everyday use of it. The many indoor 
activities for which it was designed will put most 
multiple-use facilities to a severe test soon after 
completion. 
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Welcome to a new world of physical education, recreation and athletics. . . . 


Here’s a quick guide to the GVS Field House: 


MULTIPURPOSE ARENA 
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‚Grand Valley State Field House 
Construction begun: November, 1980 
Completed: September 23, 1982 
Total cost: $14.5 Million 


Figure 20.6 The Grand Valley State Field House is one of 
the finest and most useful of any in the country. Courtesy 
of Grand Valley State Field House, Allendale, Michigan 
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Among the most noteworthy features of this complex are these: 


The Lower Level 

Two handball and two squash courts/locker rooms/ 
classrooms/weight-lifting, exercise, and training rooms/ 
combative room, 


The Main Level 


Gymnastics room/four racquetball courts/physical therapy 


teaching center/human performance laboratory/ 
instructional dance studio/pro shop/health and first aid 
services, 


The Swimming Pool 

Six-lane, L-shaped, 25 yard X 25 meter pool/one-and- 
three-meter diving boards/scuba equipment room/lift for 
handicapped users/seating for 300 spectators. 


Multipurpose Arena 

200 meter track/three full-size basketball courts/three 
volleyball and two tennis courts/complete indoor track 
facilities/four badminton courts. 


The arena includes seating for 6,000. It is acoustically 


balanced and outfitted with sophisticated sound equipment 
for concerts, graduation exercises, and other special events. 


Lobby 

Swimming Pool (with upper level seating) 
Instructional Dance Studio 

Physical Therapy 

Gymnastics 

Racquetball Courts 

Human Performance Lab 


(3) Stairway 

(9) Classrooms 

(10) Showers/Lockers 

@® Physical Education Lab 
@® Handball/Squash Courts 
® Resistive Exercise ; 
® Combative Room 

® Therapy/Training 

O Offices 

® Restrooms 

@® Multipurpose Arena 


The contemporary design of this structure is aesthetically 
pleasing and in harmony with the campus surroundings. 
Moreover, it is carefully planned to make optimum use of 
available space. With the addition of this outstanding new 
Field House and swimming pool facility, Grand Valley State 
now has one of the most complete indoor/outdoor sports 
and recreation complexes for year ‘round use of students 
and the people of this area. 


Allendale, Michigan 49401 


Principles of Planning the Indoor Facility 


Before discussing specific areas in a multipur- 
pose indoor facility, let us examine some basic 
Principles of functional planning as presented by 
Robert Bronzan: 


1. Indoor facilities should be planned for equal 
use by both women and men students. 

2. Indoor facilities should be readily accessible to 
both men and women students. 

3. Facilities should not be identified as “mens” 
or “womens”; rather they should be 
identified according to function, institution, or 
by proper name. 

4. Individual activity areas should be readily 
accessible from both men’s and women’s 
dressing rooms. 


5. Specific activities that will be conducted 
should be identified, and activity area 
dimensions should be described. 

6. Use of folding partitions or dividers should be 
considered to allow more leeway in changing 
activity area dimensions. 

7. Usable space should be maximized by the 
use of folding or moveable seating. 

8. Ceiling heights should be determined by both 
activity needs and esthetic qualities. 

9. Walls of activity areas should be planned to 
10. Windows, or fenestration, should be planned, 
designed and selected in relation to effects 

activities. 

11. The health, safety, and welfare of participants 
and spectators should be assigned a high 
priority in all planning and designing. 
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12. Activity areas should be planned for 
multipurpose use, including anticipated sizes 
of physical education classes, intramural and 
club sports, intercollegiate sports, and leisure 
time uses by various publics. 

13. Whenever possible, separate teaching or 
coaching stations should be planned to 
minimize interference from other areas. 

14. A main storage area should be planned for 
maximum efficiency of operation. 

15. Adequate auxiliary storage rooms should be 
conveniently located to each activity center 

16. Traffic patterns should be determined to 
avoid congestion, noise, and interference 

| with regular instructional activities and office 
operations; traffic patterns also should be 
planned for general supervision and for 


TUDE eRTE ST 


Figure 20.7. This is the basketball court at the US. Air Force long at 
Academy. It is among the finest in the land, and there are 17. Custodial rooms and storage facilities should 
no obstacles to make it dificult to see. Photo courtesy of be located for maximum efficiency and 
Athletic Business and the U.S. Air Force Academy. convenience. 
18. Materials and construction details should be 
selected only with knowledge of 


maintenance, and repair costs. 


a. file 


Figure 20.8 Careful planning produces a beautiful product 
Photo courtesy of Athletic Business and Grand Valley State 
College 
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19. Future expansion and alteration should be 
incorporated in planning and designing. 

20. Consideration should be given to future 
needs for improvement or alteration of the 
mechanical and electrical systems. 

21. Planning and designing should accommodate 
handicapped and aged persons. 

22. Dimensions of doorways, corridors, stairs, 
and elevators should be selected to meet 
anticipated peak loads of persons and 
equipment.* 


Gymnasium Area 


This area, for a multipurpose building that is 
going to house physical education classes, intra- 
murals, and intercollegiate or interscholastic ath- 
letics, must be one that can be quickly adapted 
to different activities. If the surface is to be wood, 


Figure 20.9 The completeness and the systematic planning 
is striking. Photo courtesy of Athletic Business and Grand 
Valley State College 


it will more than likely be maple tongue-and 
groove. Synthetic flooring is also very popular and 
adaptable to many different uses. Either type 
(wood or synthetic) can be marked easily and at- 
tractively, adding to the aesthetics of the gym- 
nasium. 

In planning with the architects, care must be 
taken to assure their understanding exactly where 
various floor plates for volleyball standards, bad- 
minton standards, gymnastics equipment, and so 
on, should be placed. Basketball standards and 
backboards ideally should be lowered from the 
ceiling. This enables a quick change from basket- 
ball to other activities and eliminates storage 
problems. This is also a much safer method than 
installing the baskets at the end of the court on 
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Table 20.1 Space Allocations for Selected Indoor Activities in Schools 


Activity Play Area Safety Space Total Area 
in Feet in Feet* in Feet 
Badminton 20 X 44 6s, 8e 32 X 60 
Basketball $ 
Junior high instructional 42 X74 6s, 8e 
Junior high interscholastic 50 X 84 6s, 8e 
Senior high interscholastic 50 X 84 6s, 8e 62 X 100 
Senior high instructional 45 X 74 6s, 8e 57 X 90 
Neighborhood elementary school 42 X74 6s, 8e 54 X 90 
Community junior high school 50 X 84 6s, 8e 62 X 100 
Community senior high school 50 X 84 6s, 8e 62 X 100 
Competitive — DGWS 50 X 94 6s, 8e 62 X 110 
Boccie 18 X 62 3s, 9e 24 X 80 
Fencing, competitive 6 X 40 3s, 6e 12 X 52 
instructional 3 X 30 2s, 6e 9X42 
Rifle (one pt.) 5x50 6 to 20e 5 X 70 min 
Shuffleboard 6 X 52 6s, 2e 18 X 56 
Tennis 
Deck (doubles) 18 X 40 4s, 5e 6 X 50 
Hand 16 X 40 4%, 10e 25 X 60 
Lawn (singles) 27 X 78 12s, 21e 51 X 120 
(doubles 36 X 78 12s, 21e 60 X 120 
Paddle (single) 16 X 44 6s, 8e 8 X 60 
(doubles) 20 X 44 6s, 8e 32 X 60 
Table (playing area) 9x31 
Volleyball 
Competitive and adult 30 X 60 6s, 6e 42 X 72 
Junior high 30 X 50 6s, 6e 42 X 62 
Wrestling (competitive) 24 X 24 5s ,5e 36 X 36 


“Safety space at the side of an area is indicated by a number followed by “e” for end and “s” for side 


Source: From Planning Facilities for Athletics, Physical Education, and Recreation (Chicago and Washington, D.C.: The Athletic Institute and Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1974), p. 12. Reprinted by permission. 


standards. It is, however, usually a more costly 
means of securing the baskets, and this may be 
a gremios factor in deciding what type to in- 
stall. 

The main gymnasium must also provide for 
spectator seating. A substantial number of the 
seats should consist of roll-away bleachers so that 
the area occupied by them can be used for ac- 
tivity most of the time: Permanent seating is very 
nice and the seats are more comfortable than 
bleacher seats. However it is difficult to justify 
using the amount of area necessary for perma- 
nent seats only about fifteen to twenty times a 
year for various intercollegiate contests. Some 
permanent seats should, however, be provided, 
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at least on the intercollegiate level, if past support 
of the athletic program can justify their installa- 
tion. 

In most multi gymnasiums, the typical 
Pattern is to have one main basketball court run- 
ning in one direction and several more courts 


is flexible. Table 20.1 contains suggested space 
allocations for commonly used games 


Dance Facilities 


Dance is gradually being given the significant 
role it merits in educational programs across the 
nation. Resources recommended by the Council 
of Dance Administrators can best be described 
by including the following excerpt from their bro- 
chure on Standards for Major Dance Programs: 


Resources needed to support the operation of 
dance major curricula at both the undergraduate 
and the graduate levels should reflect the nature 
and scope of the program and the number of 
students in the program. 


A. Budget. The dance major program should be 
supported by adequate funding for its full 
operation, encompassing the need for 
adequate faculty positions, visiting artists, 
staff, production support, equipment and 
supplies, library, and other curricular 
resources. 

B. Facilities and Equipment 

1. Facilities for the instructional, production, 
and administrative aspects of the dance 
major program should be localized in one 
general area, preferably in one building, 
and should meet the unique security 
needs of the program. 

2. A minimum of two large dance studios 
should be provided for a dance program. 
The following are standards for an 
adequate dance studio: 

a. unobstructed space with a minimum 
of 2,400 sq. ft., providing a minimum 
of 100 sq. ft. per dancer 

b. ceiling height of at least 10 ft. 

c. floors with the necessary resilience for 
dance (i.e., sprung or floating floor) 
and with surfacing appropriate to the 
nature of the dance activity 

d. adequate fenestration, lighting, and 
ventilation 

e. adequate mirrors and barres 

3. In addition to the regularly scheduled 
studio class space, there should be 
appropriate rehearsal space, practice 
rooms, and classroom space. 

4. A well-equipped theatre or studio-theatre 
should be available when needed for 
dance concerts and for use as a class 
laboratory 

5. Appropriate and secure dressing and 
shower facilities should be provided for 
students and faculty 


6. Adequate office space for faculty and 
staff should be provided in close 
proximity to the instructional facilities. 

7. There should be appropriate space and 
equipment for the administrative ' 
functions of the program. 

8. Appropriate audio-visual equipment for 
the instructional program should include 
the following: 

a. a piano in each studio 

b. video, film and slide projection 
equipment in appropriate teaching 
stations 

c. sound systems (record players, tape 
recorders, etc.) in each studio and in 
production areas 

d. a variety of percussion instruments in 
appropriate teaching stations 

9. Adequate and secure storage space 
should be provided for instructional 
equipment. 

10. Adequate, secure and well-equipped 
space should be provided for costume 
and scene construction, maintenance and 
storage. 

11. An adequate, secure and well-equipped 
facility should be provided for producing 
performance-quality audio tapes. 

C. Library. Adequate library holdings in dance 
and related fields should be available to the 
dance major. Such holdings should include 
films, video tapes, slides, and records, in 
addition to written works. Institutions offering 
a graduate program should have library funds 
and resources substantially in excess of those 
provided for the undergraduate program. 


Dance facilities should be planned by archi- 
tects, consultants, and engineers. Teachers, 
dancers, students, administrators, and all others 
who will be using these facilities should partici- 
pate in the preparation of the initial design. 

The dance areas should be near the music and 
theater rooms, with rest rooms, dressing rooms, 
and the parking area conveniently located. 
Laundry facilities and therapy rooms should also 
be near. 

Floors in the dance area need particular atten- 
tion. They should be made of tongue-and-groove 
maple flooring, nonslip, and yet smooth enough 
to permit dancers to glide with bare feet or soft 
sandals. The floors should be coated with tung 
oil or some equally effective seal. 
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A good deal of attention must be given to 
lighting, ventilation, acoustics, and electrical 
wiring. Cueing lights, amplifiers, and videotape 
equipment must be carefully placed. Ballet barres, 
chalkboards, display cases, bulletin boards, and 
wall mirrors should be meticulously planned. Pro- 
vision should be made for the storing of all readily 
movable equipment. 

A conference room for meetings, study, con- 
sultation, and relaxation is also desirable. Ad- 
joining kitchen facilities would enhance the 
usefulness of this room. 

A costume room is needed for cutting, sewing, 
ironing, laundering, and other such activities. 
There should be shelves, drawers, and racks for 
storing and hanging costumes. The door must be 
large enough to accommodate moving racks of 
costumes in and out. 

A scenery and prop room is also essential. Lo- 
cated as near to the stage area as feasible, it 
should be a minimum of 500-square feet, with a 
sixteen- to twenty-four-foot ceiling and a paint- 
resistant floor. The room should be equipped with 
appropriate workbench, sink, electrical outlets, 
storage space for tools, paint, glue, and other 
materials as needed. 


‘ Special Activity Areas 


The research or human performance labora- 
tory is also unique and requires special design, 
wiring, ventilation, heating, and cooling capabili- 
ties. The amount of emphasis on research in this 
area will determine how sophisticated it will be. 
Special electrical shielding for some pieces of 
equipment is necessary. Provision for the com- 
fort of subjects is generally necessary and air 
conditioning should be considered in most areas. 
Special electrical connections and plumbing facil- 
ities are also essential. This area will also require 
extra time and planning with the architect. 

The gymnastics area should also receive spe- 
cial attention. A separate room for gymnastic 
practice is strongly recommended. The meets can 
be held in the main arena where there are al- 
ready seats for the spectators. Careful thought 
must be given (on behalf of both the practice 
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room and the main arena) to the placing of floor 
plates and the arrangement of areas for free ex- 
ercise, vaulting, the rings, parallel and uneven 
bars, the balance beam, the side horse, and the 
horizontal bar. Mats and mirrors must be pro- 
vided and properly placed. 

The wrestling room should be large enough to 
contain at least two regulation-sized mats. Special 
padding should be installed on all walls. Ade- 
quate heating and good ventilation are essential 
for this facility. It is not necessary to provide 
seating in the wrestling room if matches can be 
held in the main gymnasium. Double doors and 
ramps to facilitate the moving of the mats should 
be provided. This room often serves as the 
teaching station not only for wrestling but for 
judo, karate, and self-defense. 

Handball, racquetball, and squash courts are 
other important areas in a multipurpose facility. 
Because many architects are not familiar with their 
construction, considerable time may have to be 
spent with them so that everyone is informed as 
to exactly what is needed. Though ventilation and 
lighting are extremely important to these areas, 
they must be designed so that nothing interferes 
with the smooth wall and ceiling playing surfaces. 

The weight room and adaptive areas require 
provision for the installation of specialized equip- 
ment. Locating these two areas near the research 
laboratory makes all three more functional. 

Equipment rooms should be designed so that 
they have an issue area accessible to both the 
women’s and men’s locker rooms. Efficiency and 
economy of operation are both enhanced where 
the women’s and men’s equipment rooms are 
combined and serve all physical education, dance, 
intramural, and sports activities. This time- and 
money-saving approach is especially appropriate 
when constructing facilities for use by high school 
and junior high school students. Why? Refer to 
chapter 17, “The Supply and Equipment Man- 
ager” and “The Integrated Equipment Room.” 
The equipment room should have ample storage 
area. It should contain large tables that serve as 
both storage bins and work areas. The installation 
of a washer and dryer in an adjacent room or in 
a corner of the equipment room enables the 
manager to do some of the laundry at the same 
time as other work is being done. 


A wire cage large enough to handle the bags 
and equipment used for the indoor sports is very 
helpful as far as security is concerned. If the cage 
is designed so that an outside door leads to it, all 
the coaches and teachers can be given a key to 
the area. The equipment manager can then leave 
the equipment necessary for intramurals in the 
cage each evening. Coaches may also drop off 
equipment in this area when returning from a trip 


after hours. The cage allows a great deal of flex- ` 


ibility in equipment control and makes it unnec- 
essary to issue many keys to the equipment room 
proper. 

The training room is in many ways similar to 
the research laboratory and the equipment room 
in that it has unique requirements. It should be 
accessible to both the men’s and women’s locker 
rooms. Adequate storage areas must be pro- 
vided. Temperature control and proper ventila- 
tion are essential where tape and other medical 
supplies are stored. 

Some suggestions for planning training rooms 
and equipment rooms are: 


1. Locate the rooms so that they are readily 
accessible to locker rooms, showers and 
drying rooms, the laundry, and out-of- 
season storage areas. 

2. Place the rooms so that they are easily 
reached from a delivery entrance. 

3. Plan the rooms so that security and con- 

trol can be maintained. 

. Give careful attention to the control of 
temperature, humidity, and ventilation. 
5. Plan for easy access to all shelves, bins, and 
racks; provide locks where appropriate. 

. Make the rooms large enough to accom- 

modate future expansion. 


Dressing-Locker Rooms, Showers, 
and Lavatories 


The importance of adequate dressing rooms 
and shower facilities cannot be overemphasized. 
Poor accommodations in these areas can quickly 
dampen the enthusiasm for physical education 
and athletics. Clean, pleasant, and convenient 
service facilities can do much to encourage stu- 
dents to participate in various forms of voluntary 
activities and can contribute to an optimistic and 
friendly spirit among students and faculty mem- 
bers. 
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Figure 20.10 Well-ventilated basket lockers, strong enough 
to prevent vandalism, are best for many student activities. 
Courtesy of Wayne State University. 


Figure 20.11 Well-ventilated, fulllength lockers with pitched 
roofs are recommended for varsity teams. The slanted tops 
papers from 
and they make cleaning easier. Courtesy of 
Springfield College. 


prevent dust from collecting and books and 
accumulating, 
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A task force of the AAHPERD has stated the 
purpose of service areas in a gymnasium in the 
following words: 


The purpose of service areas in a gymnasium is to 
assure health, safety, and convenience as well as 
to enhance the effectiveness of programs 
conducted in the facility. Service areas include 
dressing-locker rooms, shower rooms, toilet and 
lavatory rooms, toweling areas, storage and 
supply rooms, laundry, training and first aid 

rooms, and custodial facilities. 

The nature and extent of service facilities will vary 

greatly from one situation to another. High school 

and college athletic and physical education 
programs vary in size, resources, and program 
requirements, all of which should be reflected in 
facility planning. A fair generalization is that, the. 
fewer the resources in relation to the needs, the 
more important it is to achieve flexibility of use 
and functional effectiveness in the completed 
service areas. These areas are costly to build and 
should be designed with the utmost care and 
imagination.‘ 

Locker rooms must be well ventilated and 
lighted, attractive in appearance, and easily 
cleaned. Lockers should be appropriate in size to 
the use to which they are put; they should afford 
adequate security, be solidly constructed, and 
equipped with sound locks. 

Particular attention must be given to the lo- 
cation of lockers. The main locker room needs to 
be readily accessible to participants in as many 
activities as possible and in most situations serves 
both indoor and outdoor activities, The number 
of lockers should be adequate for the estimated 
peak load. In estimating the number of lockers 
required, consideration should be given to phys- 
ical education classes, intramurals, club sports, and 
varsity sports. 

Many types of lockers are available including 
the box locker, the tote basket, the full-length 
locker, the half-length locker, and the quarter- 
length locker. There are various plans for ar- 
ranging lockers. To describe these in detail is 
beyond the scope of this chapter. Suffice it to say 
that the locker system should: 


* Safeguard street clothing, equipment, and 
uniforms. 
* Keep odors to a minimum. 
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Figure 20.12 A modern and high-quality locker room is an 
important item in athletic structures. Photo courtesy of 
Athletic Business and Kimberly-Clark. 


* Utilize locker rooms and lockers to the 
greatest advantage. 

* Be economical of time, money, and space. 

* Satisfy the criterion of administrative feasi- 
bility. 


The Administrative Area 


The professional staff should be housed in of- 
fices conducive to a good teacher-pupil relation- 
ship and functional as far as class preparation and 
other administrative duties are concerned. In- 
sofar as possible, faculty offices should be planned 
for single occupancy. The intramural office gen- 
erates a great deal of stydent traffic and should 
be attractively designed and easy to find. A very 
good heating and cooling system is important in 
this area. Plans for the entire administrative area 
should be based on a careful analysis of the func- 
tions each staff member is expected to perform. 


Natatorium 


The aquatics area is a very important part of 
any physical education, intramural, and athletic 
facility (fig. 20.13). There are many different sizes, 
shapes, and types of nools in use today. If the 
pool is intended primarily as a teaching station 


Figure 20.13 Some typical pool shapes Reprinted from 
Swimming Pools, a Guide to Their Planning, Design, and 
Operation (Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.: Hoffman Publications, Inc., 
1972), p.70. 
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Figure 20.14 The Indiana University pool, long considered 

the finest in the United States. Courtesy of School of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Indiana 
University. 


Figure 20.15 This Art Linkletter Natatorium is built of 
wooden arches, which provide a clear space the full width 
and length of the structure. The pool is 50 meters in length 
with a depth of twelve and a half feet at the far end. A 
steel movable bulkhead, which can be placed at various 
points in the pool to provide for distances of 25 yards, 25 
meters, 50 yards, or 50 meters, is not shown in the picture. 
Courtesy of Springfield College. 


(figs. 20.14 and 20. 16), it should be designed ‘with 
the maximum amount of space available for be- 
ginning swimmers and advanced aquatic activi- 
ties. 

The supervision available, the method of in- 
struction, and the nature of the activity are among 
the factors to be considered in determining the 
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MINIMUM RECOMMENDED 
OCCUPANCY DESIGN FACTORS 


Activity Indoor Pools Outdoor Pools 
Shallow-water area 
(under 50") 
Recreational swimming 14 sq. ft/capita 15 sq. ft./capita 


Advanced swimming 


Instruction 20 sq. ft./capita 15 sq. tt./capita 


Beginning swimming 

Instruction 40 sq. ft./capita 15 sq. ft./capita 
Deep water area 

(over 5°-0") 

Recreational swimming 20 sq. ft/capita 25 sq. ft./capita 

Advanced swimming 25 sq. ft/capita 30 sq. ft./capita 


Diving (based on area 
within 20 ft. of deep- 
end diving wall) 175 sq. ft/capita 
Minimum walk width * 6 ft 
Sum of walk dimensions*, 
on either side of the pool 
length or width, shall 
not be less than 


200 sq. ft./capita 
12 ft. 


18 fr. 30 ft. 
“Walk dimensions shall be horizontal clear deck width, 
not including anv portion of the coping or 

interior gutter sections. 


Figure 20.16 Minimum recommended occupancy design 
factors. 


bathing load. Figure 20.16 presents minimum oc- 
cupancy design factors that provide a useful 
guide. 

The deck space around the pool should be 
large and covered with a nonslip surface. This en- 
ables teachers to do an effective job of teaching 
out of the water as well as in the water. If money 


‘and space are available, permanent seating can 


be provided, but in a multipurpose pool, this has 
to be low on the priority list. 

When planning the aquatics center, much time 
should be spent with the architect studying and 
planning to ensure the safest and best type of 
construction. A functional pool designed for its 
specific purpose is what the planning team should 
strive for. 

A T-shaped pool (fig. 20.17) may be designed 
so that competitive races can be conducted util- 
izing either yards or meters. The base of the T 
can be used as a diving well also. This type of 
design lends itself to quite a bit of flexibility 
without the expense of a movable bulkhead. 

The natatorium should be so designed that the 
aquatics director has an office commanding a 
good view of the entire pool. 


Figure 20.17 Sandburg High School Natatorium. A beautiful 
T-shaped pool. Note the diving area placed so the 
swimmers need nct be bothered. Photo courtesy of 


Checklists 


_ The checklists (pages 429-446) are for plan- 
ning indoor facilities and natatoriums.” They are 
very detailed and complete and should prove in- 
valuable to anyone involved in the task of plan- 
ning new physical education/athletic facilities. 


Building for the Handicapped 


Increasing attention has been given to the 
handicapped in recent years. To implement P.L. 
94-102, a great deal of consideration must be 
given to the physical education program for the 
handicapped. In addition to teaching them spe- 
cial techniques for many games and fitness activ- 
ities, careful thought must be given to the 
construction of buildings in which they will play 
and learn. 

Attention must be given to paths and ramps 
where they must travel and to equipment with 
which they will play and exercise. The grading of 
the ground in a gradual slope so that it will reach 
the level of a normal entrance is important. 


Athletic Business and O'Donnell Wicklund Pigozzi 
Architects, Inc. 


Other considerations with which the architect 
and builder must deal are: 


* Storage room should be provided for- 
wheelchairs and crutches while students who 
use them are at their desks. 

Parking spaces for handicapped individuals 
should be of the required width and length. 
Sidewalks and roads should be arranged so 
that there will be no collision. 

Walks of near maximum grade should have 
level areas at intervals for rest and safety. 
Driveways and walks should have nonslip 
surfaces. 

Each building should have at least one en- 
trance built especially for the handicapped. 
The door should be automatic. 

An elevator should be accessible to the en- 
trance provided for the handicapped. - 
Stairs should have handrails thirty-two-inches 
high and extending beyond both top and 
bottom step. 
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Figure 20.18 Note the large welblighted fieldhouse with a 
maple floor surrounded by a five-lane track. The floor is 
being prepared for a gymnastics meet. This may be 


* There should be toilet rooms in each building 
that are equipped for the handicapped. 

* Drinking fountains that are hand operated 
and have up-front controls should be in- 
stalled in appropriate places. 

e Specially constructed showers should be in- 
stalled for the handicapped, located in places 
convenient to the locker rooms and toilet 
rooms. 

* The swimming pool and exercise gymna- 
sium should be located and arranged so as 
to suit the needs of the handicapped, 

* Public telephones should be installed low 
enough and the telephone area accessible 
to persons in wheelchairs. 


Further information may be obtained by 
writing to the American Standards Institute, U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 


Outdoor Facilities 


Playfields, courts, and other special facilities are 
as important as are indoor physical education fa- 
cilities. Their planning and construction must be 
based on the nature, the needs, and the interests 
of the institution and the community. Goals must 
be identified, objectives determined, and a pro- 
gram planned. Facilities that will help achieve pro- 
gram objectives must be made available 
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Classified as a “main-activity area.” Courtesy of Southern 
Connecticut State College, 


A task force should be first designated to de- 
velop a master plan. This is an important step; 
members of the task force should include a rep- 
resentative of the administrative head of the in- 
stitution, someone from the physical plant staff, 
a person from the dean of students’ office, two 
or three student representatives, and about four 
members of the physical education and athletic 
staff (two men, two women, representing dif- 
ferent activities and differing points of view). 
Where the cooperative use of the facility by the 
community and the school or college is contem- 
plated, there should be two or three carefully se- 
lected members of the community in the task 
force. The addition of a knowledgeable and 
competent secretary is also very helpful. 

Consultants with various specialties should be 
brought to meetings of the task force as needed 
Architects, agronomists, drainage engineers, fi- 
nancial experts, construction engineers, and spe- 
Cialists in activities should, as appropriate, be 
invited to meetings. When bids are finally let and 
contracts signed, one representative of the 
HPERD department should be designated as li- 
aison person between the institution and the ar- 
chitect or builders. 

In the planning stage, there should be open 
meetings of the task force at which time all mem- 
bers of the physical education and athletic faculty 
should be invited to be present to ask questions 
and to furnish input. It is especially important that 


Figure 20.19 Note the curvature of the bleachers and the 
absence of a running track, thus assuring everyone an 


the most knowledgeable staff members be que- 
ried as to any information they are able to pro- 
vide when discussing a specific activity. 

_ Site selection is an important aspect of plan- 
ning for outdoor facilities. The following criteria 
are basic in the determination of the best site: 


1. Is the site accessible to (a) students, 
(b) faculty, (c) the general public? 

2. Can utilities and services be provided 
without undue cost? 

3. Are there any serious or costly drainage 
problems? 

4. Are the sites advantageously related to the 
indoor athletic and physical education fa- 
cilities? 

5. Can the facilities be secured? 

6. Can individual facilities (where appro- 
priate) be made available to the public 
without opening up other facilities? 

7. Can facilities be properly oriented? 


excellent seat. Note also the balcony for additional seating. 
Courtesy of Miami-Metro Department of Publicity and 
Tourism. 


8. Will individual facilities interfere in any way 

with each other? 

9, Is there room for appropriate seating? 
10. Can the site be attractively landscaped? 
11. Canit be protected from too much wind? 
12. Can individual units be lighted where de- 

sired? 
43. Is there adequate space outside of the 
actual playing areas? 


With the advent of a large number of syn- 
thetic surfaces, one of the major problems will be 
to select the appropriate one for each individual 
facility. Basic considerations will be cost, dura- 
bility, appearance, drainage, and suitability for the 
activity. Administrators should seek information 
from manufacturing companies, other institu- 
tions, experienced athletes, recreation direc- 
tors — especially from those who have had a few 
years experience with a given commodity. 
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Figure 20.20 This Air Force Academy facility provides an Figure 20.21 A square box office for selling tickets permits 


excellent seat for every spectator, Courtesy of NCAA News spectators to approach from all four side and has proven to 
Bureau. be very efficient. Courtesy of South Dakota State 
University 


Figure 20.22 Note the geographical relationship of the 
indoor and outdoor facilities. Courtesy of University of 
Maryland 
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It is very possible that the installation of agood 
surface and/or the provision of lights, while it may 
at first appear to be costly, will be economical in 
the long run. When courts and fields may be used 
many more hours each day and many more days 
each year by installing a good synthetic surface 
and by lighting the facility, it may be possible to 
actually save money by doing so. The potential 
for use by each student should be the criterion. 

With increased interest in the community- 
school concept, cooperative facility planning is 
becoming more and more essential. Lighted fields 
and courts, the hard surfacing of parking areas, 
and the use of synthetic turf are often eagerly 
sought by members of the community. Lavato- 
ries and shower rooms that are accessible from 
playfields and courts will also do much to im- 
prove a facility utilized cooperatively by com- 
munity and school. 

Reference is also made at this time to the all- 
inclusive checklist found later in this chapter. Much 
of what is contained in it pertains to outdoor fa- 
cilities as well as those indoors. 


New Developments and Trends 
in Facilities 


More people in a wider age range and from 
the entire community are taking part in fitness ac- 
tivities and sports than ever before. Not only that, 
but they are participating in a much greater va- 
riety of activities. To meet the demand, there have 
been a number of innovations and develop- 
ments in both indoor and outdoor facilities. Some 
of these are: 


1. Membrane structure. Spanning large areas 
is no longer impossible or so costly that it 
cannot be done. While membrane struc- 
tures may not be as durable as traditional 
ones, they can span almost unlimited areas 
and thus provide great flexibility to a 
building. With portable bleachers and 
equipment, they will accommodate a 
number of activities simultaneously. 
Richard Theibert has suggested such a 
structure approximately 600 X 400 feet 
in size. He suggests three intramural fields 
(80 X 40 feet) covered with artificial turf 
and located in the center of the building. 


Around that, he would put a track 60-feet 
wide with a synthetic surface. Volleyball, 
tennis, and badminton could be played on 
that. An indoor football field with folding 
bleachers could be arranged in the center. 
The possibilities in such a structure are lim- 
itless.® 


. Air-supported structures. Air-inflated 


structures may now be seen in many 
places throughout the United States. Roofs 
or entire buildings are constructed in this 
way. Air-Tech Industries has recently © 
revealed a new “harness system,” which 
increases stability, lengthens life, and im- 
proves acoustics. 

This harness system consists of pre- 
stressed metal cables that crisscross to en- 
velop the entire structure. These transfer 
tension to their anchors in the ground. If 
the fabric tears, it is localized within the 
diamond-shaped area created by the 
crisscrossing cables.’ 


. Synthetic surfaces. Rubber, cork, sponge, 


asphalt, and other synthetic products, 
mixed to provide resiliency, durability, 
safety, good footing, and protection 
against bad weather, can now be found 
ina large number of colleges and schools. 
Tracks, jumping runways, tennis courts, 
playgrounds, and multipurpose courts are 
now being covered with these materials. 
Floors for exercise rooms and games, 
courts of all kinds, and many classrooms 
now consist of synthetic substances. Ad- 
ministrators should investigate these care- 
fully when planning facilities as each year 
brings worthwhile improvements. 


. Multipurpose, or multiuse, facilities. These 


terms simply indicate that “boxlike” gym- 
nasiums built only for basketball are a thing 
of the past. Space and flexibility are now 
the requirements. Inexpensive wide-span 
structures can be adapted to many activ- 
ities providing bleachers are movable, 
baskets can be tucked away at the push 
of a button, lines for games can be drawn 
and removed, and equipment set up and 
taken down with ease. The basic idea is 
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Figure 20.23 Tennis court before treatment. 
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Figure 20.24 Tennis courts after treatment with “omni 
turf.” Courtesy of Adams State College. 


* Figure 20.25 Well-planned athletic and intramural facilities 
can contribute to the education of youth at every sound 
educational institution. Courtesy of National Intramural 
Recreation Sports Association 
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to provide for a wide diversity of physical 
education, recreational, and athletic activ- 
ities. As Bronzan says: 


In short, the trends in facilities should reflect the 
trends in program as well as the development of 
new technologies that provide new materials and 
methods of instruction. The ultimate objective is 
to provide large areas capable of being modified 
at minimum cost to handle a wide and varied 
program for both the institution and the 
community.” 


5. Renovation and conversion. The advent 
of decreasing enrollments and increasing 
participation in many schools and colleges 
coupled with a wave of fiscal conserva- 
tism has forced many administrators to 
look very carefully at facility renovation 
and conversion. Innovative thinking and 
careful planning can lead to the successful 
renovation and/or conversion of an 
unused or inefficiently used area or fa- 
cility. An unused basement area can 
become a modern weight room. A 
rooftop can become a multipurpose play- 
field. An abandoned classroom can 
become an excellent locker room. Electric 
partitions can help convert a large gym- 
nasium into two or more teaching sta- 
tions. A synthetic floor can make an old 
fieldhouse more functional. 

The June 1978 issue of Athletic Pur- 
chasing and Facilities in the “Useful Ideas” 
section contains several descriptions of 
facility renovation and conversion 


Maintaining the Facility 


A well-maintained facility generates pride on 
the part of students and faculty and has a positive 
effect on morale..Good maintenance is usually the 
product of good relations between administra- 
tors and custodial staff, adequate maintenance 
personnel, reasonable use of facilities, care during 
off-seasons, and attention to new maintenance 
technology and improvements in materials 

lf members of the custodial staff are treated 
with respect and believe that their work is im- 
portant, they generally become dedicated and 
meticulous workers. They must be made to feel 
that they are important members of the team 


Figure 20.26 This is the Stanford Super Bowl where almost 
all have a good seat. Courtesy of Stanford University and 
Howard N. Kaplan, photographers. 


Recognizing their good work, inviting them to 
athletic banquets, and giving some attention to 
their personal problems will pay good dividends. 

There is a tendency during times of austerity 
to cut the maintenance staff. If they have been 
working to capacity previously, this will bring 
about either serious overloads or incomplete 
maintenance. Facilities will tend to deteriorate and 
bring about increased problems. Good adminis- 
trators will evaluate the situation carefully before 
cutting staff. 

_ No grass field can tolerate daily football prac- 
tice — especially if teams are allowed to practice 
on the middle of the field. No floor will stand con- 
stant use if there is a coating of sand or gravel on 
it most of the time. It is impossible to maintain 
facilities properly if they are used every minute 
of the day and evening. The director of physical 
education and/or athletics must take responsi- 
bility for scheduling facilities so that it is possible 
to maintain them 

Off-seasons should be used to build up grassy 
areas, improve all facilities, repair equipment, and 
install new equipment. Floors can be painted, lines 
marked, and fields fertilized during this time. 

Administrators should never take a “know-it- 
all” attitude toward maintenance. They should 
rather encourage research and study on the part 
of the maintenance staff and assist them in finding 
sources for the latest and best information. 


Summary 

Financing, planning, and maintaining physical 
education and athletic facilities is an important but 
complex and challenging task. If a building is well 
designed and well constructed, the task can also 
be rewarding. 

A multipurpose facility must be flexible and 
adaptable for it will be used for a wide variety of 
activities and should be designed to fulfill the many 
needs of the students. 

Planning teams or task forces should be formed 
in the preliminary planning stages. Teams should 


_consist of representatives of the administration, 


faculty, physical plant, the students, the HPERD 
staff and, where appropriate, the community. The 
involvement of staff members and students is 
often neglected and is very important. 

Guidelines from architectural firms, profes- 
sional organizations, and planning specialists 
should be consulted, and checklists studied me- 
ticulously. Even with the best of architects and 
committee members, it is almost impossible to 
plan a physical education and athletic complex 
without making some mistakes. 

The selection of an architect is the key to co- 
operation in planning and eventually to the com- 
pletion of a building that will give service and 
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Figure 20.27 This is a field with synthetic turf. Note the boundary outside the football field, and the fiberglass 


continuous drainage ditch around the entire field, the bleacher seats. Courtesy of Springfield College. 
crown from the center in all directions, the soccer 


Figure 20.28 This is the Hofstra College stadium complete 
with Astroturf, an excellent lighting system, a large press 
box, and a seating capacity of 7,500. Courtesy of NCAA 
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satisfaction. Architects who are knowledgeable, 
creative, flexible, and experienced are extremely 
valuable in planning multiuse physical education 
buildings. If in addition they are articulate and co- 
operative, if they will listen patiently, and if they 
are honest and forthright, they are worth more 
than they cost. 

Visitations to institutions that have built struc- 
tures comparable to the one planned, and who 
have essentially the same goals and problems, are 
essential. It is important to discover innovations 
and worthwhile ideas. It is equally vital that the 
mistakes of others not be repeated. 

A functionally planned multipurpose building 
will be equally suitable for men and women, girls 
and boys; it will employ movable partitions, roll- 
away bleachers, and tuck-away equipment; it will 
be lighted and ventilated with the specific pro- 
gram elements in mind; it will provide adequate 
equipment storage and office space; it will lend 
itself to efficient cleaning and maintenance; above 
all, it will be built with the education and welfare 
of the students placed foremost on the list of 
priorities. 

The physical education-athletic complex will 
contain the “main gymnasium” with flexible 
seating, roll-away baskets, and provision for 
gymnastics and wrestling exhibitions. In addition, 
there will be special teaching stations for dance, 
wrestling, gymnastics, racket games, volleyball, 
squash, handball, fencing, tennis, and track. Pro- 
vision will be made for a human performance 
laboratory, an equipment room, a weight room, 
a training room, and some classrooms. Showers, 
lavatories, dressing rooms, drying rooms, a 
laundry, and miscellaneous storage rooms will also 
be provided. Facilities for selling tickets, conces- 
sions, and controlling crowds will be included. 

The administrative area containing offices, 
workrooms, and waiting rooms is an important 
aspect of the complex. These rooms should be 
attractive, cheerful, and functional. They should 
also provide privacy and a place where work can 
be accomplished. 

The natatorium is more and more frequently 
being built as a separate unit. Careful attention 
should be given to the trend toward the use of 
the metric system in swimming competition. The 
size and shape should be determined on the basis 
of planned use. No effort should be spared to 
provide the best possible purification system. 


Outdoor facilities should be functional, spa- 
cious, and contemporary. Planning should in- 
clude fencing, landscaping, and drainage. 
Accessibility, economy, traffic flow, security, di- 
rectional orientation, and space between courts 
and fields should be carefully considered. Syn- 
thetic surfaces and lighting should be utilized to 
save space and increase usable time. 

The community-school concept should be 
considered carefully and employed whenever 
appropriate. Consideration of usage between 
communities and schools is necessary in the early 
stages of funding and planning if this arrange- 
ment is to be successful. 

New trends and innovations in facilities should 
be observed carefully and used judiciously. 
Geodesic domes, membrane structures, air- 
supported buildings, and synthetic surfaces are 
especially promising. Futuristic thinking is be- 
coming increasingly essential. 

No facilities will last forever. None will remain 
attractive and functional without careful mainte- 
nance. The administration and custodial staff must 
work diligently to keep important facilities dean 
and in good repair. 


Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


You are the director of physical education and 
athletics in the city of Magnolia, which has a pop- 
ulation of 75,000. The city has only one high 
school. It is planned to move the entire school to 
a new site, and thirty acres have been purchased 
for this purpose. Of this, twenty acres are to be 
allocated to the outdoor physical education and 
athletic facilities. 

The principal has asked you to organize two 
task forces and to begin planning. One of these 
task forces is to plan the indoor facilities, and the 
other the outdoor facilities. 


How would you proceed? Who would you 
select as members? What would be some early 
decisions? Draw two diagrams, one depicting the 
floor plan for the indoor facilities and the other 
showing the location and arrangements of the 
outdoor facilities. 
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Figure 20.29 Indoor surfacing that is smooth and resilient is 
a boon to an athletic department. Photo courtesy of 
Athletic Business and Grand Valley State College. 


Case No. 2 


You are the director of physical education and 
athletics at a new state college just approved for 
the state in which you reside. The program in your 
department will include basic instruction, intra- 
murals, club sports, intercollegiate athletics, and 
professional preparation (bachelor’s and master’s 
level). Estimated enrollments are: Total college — 
4,000; physical education (4-year program) — 200; 
physical education (master’s program) — 100. 

Design a total program of physical education 
and athletics and draw diagrams of indoor facili- 


ties required and outdoor facilities recom- 
mended. 
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Skit 

Sioux Center is a town of 2,500 people. The 
public school system (K-12 and 700 students) is 
housed in one reasonably modern building. 
However a single gymnasium with only two bas- 
ketball courts must accommodate the entire 
physical education, intramural, and interscho- 
lastic athletic program for boys and girls, K-12. 
The community has a sound and diversified ` 
economy, and school enrollment has stabilized 
but has not decreased. Prospects for maintaining — 
present enrollment levels appear quite good for ` 
the next several years. The citizens and the school — 
board are aware of the school facility needs; — 
however they are cautious and conservative — 
where public funds are concerned. Some of the 
community leaders want to “get by” with the 
present facility. Some want to “add on” to the 
present gymnasium. A few want to convert the — 
present school to house grades K-8 and build a ` 
new high school and gymnasium. The president 
of the chamber of commerce favors constructing — 
a civic arena “downtown” to seat 5,000 people 
for basketball and conventions. 

The mayor and school board president decide — 
to hold an open town meeting to discuss the sit- 
uation, The mayor agrees to chair the session. The — 
school board president will briefly describe the 
facility needs of the school. The chamber of ` 
commerce president will speak in behalf of the ` 
civic arena, and the chairperson of the Com- — 
mittee to Save-a-buck will speak against any and ` 
all construction plans. i 

Write and stage a skit involving class members 
in the presentation roles and as citizens holding 
varying viewpoints. 


CHECKLIST FOR PLANNING INDOOR FACILITIES 


Facility Checked By 


GENERAL 


1 
Z 


= 


21. 


22. 
Tas 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


. Is the planned facility an integral part of the total educational program? 
. Is the planned facility based upon the current needs of those it will serve? 


Does the planned facility take into consideration future needs, especially 
as to number of persons, men and women, age groups, community uses, 
and trends? oe 2s eee ap, aerate: a E TE eee 00S a E 


. Are expansion provisions included in the plans? ...-..-.--++eree00 


Is the facility planned to permit maximum use by programs of 
instructional physical education, intramural sports, club sports, 
recreation, and competitive sports for men and women, as well as 
extra-curricular events? 2.5... . cess teers et ee crete esses rs ce 
Is the facility planned to provide a maximum number of efficient 
teaching stations? s.n «sae eda A dreamy nh oie e ee ae oa 
Is the facility site as near the center of campus as feasible? .....-.-+++ 
Is the facility site located as near to the student residence center as 
feasible?” a tee, SRT NS IR R LA A en “ator ang 
Is the facility site located as conveniently as’ possible to access by 
community residents? |... emrige es ss em nme en te Fe ea sae 
For the proposed site, have existent feeder streets been assessed? .....- 


. For the proposed site, have existent parking areas been assessed? .....% 
. For the proposed site; have existent on-street parking capacities been 


assessed? .. 21.4% gS ON N aioli ease ve sp E ae a 


Have appropriate soil tests of the site been made? ....-.-.--ss+-- 7": 
Has “dead” space been eliminated to the fullest degree? ...----2 e005 
Have outdoor hallways been utilized whenever possible? o... eere 
Has the selection of materials for surfacing been based upon a 
cost-per-use ratio? . 7 ean aaa rinan ae ee A o a S 
Has the design of the facility given a high priority to function? ......-- 
Has the design and selection of materials been based adequately upon 
maintenance costs? A aa go te yee) EA ce erin IA IL) 


* N C: Not Certain 


Date 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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II. 
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28. Has a feasibility study been conducted concerning the utilization of 
WOO DS MOR GCEIVICY-ANCAN? ix. E + Xe Svc Gide ease ses ep oiels ae 
29. Has sufficient attention been given to fire walls and emergency escape 
PEN ON Es VO ce aele wipe wip wets dsr a tm 
30. Are window heights appropriate for the purpose considering privacy, 
safety, vandalism, maintenance, and use of natural light? ............ 
31. Have provisions been included to minimize the costs of maintaining 
lighting fixtures, public address systems, plumbing, and climate control 
USERS er anette So ee cee ars ios SHENG s keOR e ckew rece 
32. Are odd-sized and odd-shaped roomseliminated? ...............-.. 


33. Are sub-minimum size rooms eliminated? ..................0.000 


34. Have wall surfaces and materials been selected with reference to 
ATER OnE COSC NAN errr copie to a, A N E REE 

35. Are colors selected that are practical yet psychologically acceptable? 

36. Wherever feasible do rooms have pitched floors, drainage attachments, 
and hosing facilities, including locker, shower, drying, team, trainer, and 
UTIPISESS 3 DLT NTE Palas Sa > 0] Re a a dO 


SURFACES 


‘l. Have surfaces been selected according to criteria which includes the 
following: 
all-year usage? 
multiple uses? 
dust resistant? 
stainless? .... 
inflammable? 
non-abrasiveness? ......,. 4 
aesthetics?’ oe... hess Resta oe TS Sry Nn aust pataa 
Grab IS; Olsen awe SRS MRNAS etaER Cela bis a aid ® olds 
ROSUCNG Mal eit his ORE oS et en E vam os cence oj 
SALOTT ‘sik Sneaks 
maintenance? 
cost-per-use? 


VEHICULAR TRAFFIC 


. Has a detailed analysis of existent parking, including capacities, locations 
and availability, been'completedy Fs coat TA, E eee tt ENIE SA 


. Has a detailed analysis of freeways and expressways leading to site been 
ie Sig sae 


N 


Louan a 
e] 
S 
= 
3 
ec 
a 
E: 
E3 
a 
5 
Q 
= 
$ 
Ea 
T 
eo 
8 
o 
£ 
g 
& 
° 
= 
B: 
T 
-~ 
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Yes No 


FEEETEKFEREI 
E I EA A A A aA 


NC* 


Has provision for adequate lighting been mad eRe sn 5 os T E T 


. Has surface material been selected to allow for multiple uses of the 


parking area? . .,.:siaj., a> sin sie cosh acces e in ne ei 
Has consideration been properly given to the selection of surface material 
from the standpoint of cleaning and maintenance? .).:.6 644 cee esi ee 


_ Has attention been given to the ingress, egress, and parking of buses and 


trucks? ooi dijeun loys POETER ew a pt EE a erent 


IV. FOOT TRAFFIC 


Re 


wn 


Has a thorough analysis been made of foot traffic patterns, especially 
pertaining to minimizing congestion, crossing traffic lanes, separation of 
students according to activities, avoiding the crossing of students and 
spectators and participants, use of toilets, fountains, and dressing rooms? 


_ Has consideration been given to noise control? --....s..ssrrorrrers 


Has consideration been given to safety and emergency movement factors? 


Has consideration been given to minimizing the unnecessary soiling by 
dirt, mud, or moisture? o: aes Vamig upea sizer: PAGEN Aa 


_ Are traffic lanes planned to minimize numbers of persons passing 


classrooms and Offices? essa sme asne oen ot mine sine ns A E Stier 


V. ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 


N 


9, 


Is the director’s office located to allow maximum supervision, and 


accessibility with privacy? -empres et er e bee ere errn ainn cas 
Does the director’s office have a telephone panel system, outside 
telephone service, internal communication system, climate control, 
lighting control, and insulation for sound? .... ~~. ---0seeeess uses 
Is the secretary’s office adjacent to the director’s office with direct 
entry? nanoen cauaa eA E a ieee Ln E O eis nae 
Is there an auxiliary office or work area for a secretarial pool? ......-- 
Is there a visitor’s waiting room? ....-+-++ereeerrresstt stress 
Is there adequate storage space for office supplies? ao ese reene eret 
Is there provision for an adequate work room that can be used for 
duplicating, collating, and special projects and which contains a sink, hot 
and cold water supply, and ventilating system? sopranererureerr irr 
Is there provision for a staff drop-in area which includes mailboxes, 
bulletin boards, and office supplies? +. -ser sereseer roerne enut t as 
Is the secretary’s office provided with the central control system for the 
intercommunication system, telephone switchboard, and climate control 


system? s. o garasi a a EREA amer ioa iata e Wie 


VI. MAIN ACTIVITY AREA 


Are the floor area and dimensions determined by the activities to be 


Yes 


FH 
PLP 


LELI 


| 
| 


| 
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3. Are as many solid walls included as possible? ...................... oe © o LNE O 
4. Are wall surfaces selected to allow their use for activities, cleaning, and 
ES a ete rary ose.) sh argh a tal iota e a a A = ae 
5. Are ceiling heights adequate to meet all activity needs? .............. 
6. Are backboards retractable by mechanical power? }...............-. 
7. Are mechanically powered moveable partitions provided? ............ 
8. Has the surface material been selected to allow for a maximum variety of 
ag EE a ARE ISS ig aA ities ate N go a ne ea 
9. Are adequate storage rooms conveniently located near or contiguous to 
MASE AE MTOM Mg ani) a e area Sipe oh nie: E a 'm ailesove ess) 65 
10. Are storage rooms equipped with sufficiently wide doors which can be 
et eb loo) Relea it lit | ee a 
a1. Ave ncoustical etendards met? 1305 618. 0) ot ee a N, 
12. Does quality of lighting meet all standards, including needs for telecasting 
Gents! ie te he ea NY | ele, Pee ot Py 
13. Are provisions made for adjustable lighting intensity, area lighting, spot 
uhong and color lighting? 9:00.24. ccs CMs ee et. GRRE Fs 
14. Are provisions included for an emergency safety lighting system? ...... 
15. Is a properly installed high quality public address system included? 
16, Is there provision for a motion picture projection booth or area? ...... 
17. Are there provisions included for closed circuit television? ........... 
18. Are provisions included for telecasting booths, platforms, and booms? . . 
19) Ts asuitable press bowincluded? + oo soenen ec chick ool wo salt 
20. Is an adequate scoreboard(s) provided? ............0. 00sec eeee 
21. Are time clocks adequate in size and number? ...................-. 4 
22. Is there provision for an intercommunication system which may be 
connected with the public address system? .............0000-00--- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


player, and other items of large size convenient to the main floor? “..."s 

31. Are provisions included for the delivery system which can handle size = 
andior-volumel | 528 rents aa aneita sa ear eae TRY oa” wpe 

32. Are provisions included for proper and nece: signs, both illuminated =  — 
and non-illuminated, pertaining to spectators and participants? ....... . phe: ae 

33. Have service elevators been considered? .......................... ema es 


| 


VIIL.SPECTATOR ACCOMMODATIONS 


1. Has the selection of permanent seats been governed appropriately by 
comfort? 


| 
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nN 


18. 
19. 


: Has the selection of temporary seats been governed appropriately by 


needs, infringement upon activity areas, and sight lines? ........-. DA 


. Has the selection of temporary seats given full consideration to ease of 


removeability, freedom from damage to seats and surfaces, cleaning, 
longevity, storage systems, and sight lines? 6.0.0.0. 0 ecco reer eee 


. Has all seating been color-keyed for seating arrangements and 


CONVENIENCE? aanas ase neg sige ssta Ne ans ein mewn bo 4 gis ple wis be Yeasts we ele 


. Has full consideration been given to safety, including sufficient aisle 


spaces, ramps, slippage factors, panic controls, stairway angles and 
heights, and types of surfaces? ....---+++++ssssecrrerserssseeess 


. Has an emergency safety lighting system been considered? ....-..+-+- 
. Are sufficient lavatories suitably located? ..-- ++ +--+ essere cess nee 
. Are special provisions included to control the traffic flow to lavatories? 

_ Are drinking fountains strategically located to accommodate needs with a 


minimum amount of congestion and hazard? << shh vibe owe oa blebs 


. Is a foyer of sufficient size included? 2.2.2... ee eee creer ee tet eeee 
. Are there adequate concession stands which meet food and beverage 


preparation and service standards? i a e be woke a e ace lee FM 


| Do concession stands have facilities for heat, lighting, hot and cold water, 


sink, natural gas, service entrances, and storage? ....----seseer rere 


Is there a first-aid room strategically located that is of sufficient size with 


a sink, hot and cold water, climate control, lighting, telephone, and 
availability to ambulance SOPVICE? oc oe Dae ele eee ee ie eis # ie 
Are ticket sale facilities included which are of adequate size and are 
provided with lighting, climate control, private entrance, telephone, and 
marque? EAE EE e tn ti ee aE Say eae aaah 
Are ticket collection systems included in the plans along with turnstiles? 

Has a careful analysis of traffic patterns and controls been completed? . . 


VIII. LOCKER ROOMS 


Is the main locker room located strategically for the practical use of all 


the facilities® SO. K same acter saab Eien nen suns tet RE i a 
Is the size of the locker room sufficient to accommodate peak loads? ... 


_ Is there adequate climate control? <. re erm eetere eor ennn 


Has consideration been given to providing exhaust air systems to aid in 


removal of odors and moisture from lockers? ....--seeeeereeeertes 
Has the surface of the floor been selected as to safety, cleanliness, and 


maintenance? sc. aaas E ENE s yer were eee eetet AA 
Is there sufficient pitch of the floors to allow suitable drainage? ....- 


. Are sufficient drain openings set in the floor? rei. bee e eee erin 


Are sufficient hot and cold water taps for hosing floors provided? castes 
Are all electrical switches waterproofed and instalied so as to minimize 


dangers Of shock? xx babies Era E coke pee OE ee ne 


| 


LY It 


[| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


yl | vd LI] 
EAA 


| 


IHI 


III 


ILI 
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Yes 


10. Are lockers placed to minimize CIREAN e. A E O 
11. Are lockers mounted upon concrete islands? 
12. Are lockers placed to aid general supervision? ............-+++0+++- 
13. Are traffic patterns in the locker room, including the equipment issue 

counters, designed to minimize congestion? ............5++++0s+0++ 
14. Are sufficient bulletin boards provided? 2.2... 2.6.6 ere eee eee ee 
15. Is the locker room provided with a hook-up to the public address system? 


16. Is the locker room contiguous to the drying room, shower room and 
toilets? =... 2uiaahs SE ete BSS ete A SUT bry ASRS | Ae 
17. Are adequate fountains provided in the locker room? ........-+++++ 
18. Are adequate cuspidors with running water operated by foot pedal 
releases provided? enuen eee ce tenet eter eee 
19. Are adequate grooming areas provided that include mirrors, hair dryers, 
and wash basins operated by foot pedal releases? .......-......0-065 


IX. SHOWER ROOM 


1. Is the shower room capacity sufficient to care for peak loads? ........ wih 
2. Is the hot and cold water supply sufficient to meet peak loads at various 
times? aaa aE ae ne SAO Se TES Ce Nee Wie i ao ak ee a aa Bild, 
3. Has adequate consideration been given to the ideal height and angle of 
SHOWER HERS? si fas eee ee es a Ea a tees neds e ete yee ties wet 
4. Has the plumbing design eliminated temperature changes of the water 
RUDDY Pe ieee ee ale = tee sir aie cee hes nr ck ee ot pee eels nia hee 


5 

6. Has a safe, efficient liquid soap supply system been included? ......... 

7. Has the surface material been selected with reference to safety, cleaning, 
and maintenance? . . 


8. Has the plumbing system been designed for economical maintenance? 

9. Are toilet facilities accessible to the shower room? .......-.. eee eee 
10. Is a drying room contiguous to the shower room? .... 
11. Is the drying room of sufficient size to handle peak loads? 
12. Are floor and wall corners rounded for cleaning advantages? 
13. Are hot and cold water taps available for cleaning purposes? .........- 
14. Are drain vents of sufficient size and number located properly to 

BOCOMMOUNEE DEAK DADEA ee wales a bie aac 243.7 Hinweis Dany ad Deere 
15. If a shower room is for women, have alterations to assure privacy been 
included? ..... a ae AAS y ee ee oe er 


16. Does the design of the shower and drying room permit maximum 
supervision? 


| 
| 


| 
| 


X. EQUIPMENT ISSUE AND STORAGE ROOM 


l. Are the equipment room and issue counters located for maximum 
efficiency during peak periods? er o 6s... eee cece ence tee nee Ea 
2. Is the size of the equipment room adequate to efficiently meet all 
expected demands? 
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. Have the issuance counters been planned so as to minimize congestion 


and chaos? ~. o ae eaea EN bey in aes E aa a O AEON EE aaah ation ras 


. Is the equipment room provided with climate control, sound control, 


indėèpendent lighting control, sink, hot and cold water supply, 
intercommunication system, public address speaker, and telephone? -... 


5. Are provisions included for storage? ... 160-0 s seers teense eee eens 
6. Are shelves adjustable and are shelf modules mobile? ........ inia oul 
7. Is an adequate area įncluded for a repair center? ....s...sssesernrat 
8. 
9 
0 


Is an adequate area included for record keeping? spire o eih nars tale = 
. Is a drying room provided which is contiguous to the supply room? 
. Has full consideration been given to minimize vandalism and theft? 


XI. COACHES’ AND INSTRUCTORS’ DRESSING ROOM 


. Is the floor space adequate to meet peak loads? ......--...... 20-50 
Iş the room conveniently located to the center of activities and 

responsibilities? J25..eD0 iis Soe aa tie vis toe ates Bie oe = ee 
. Are lockers of sufficient size? .. 1. ee ee ee etree eee trees 
. Is the floor surface safe and easy to maintain? ........+..+.s000 sees 
. Is adequate climate control included? : 
. Is an intercommunication system included? ....-..+.+0+--5 = CNRS 
. Isa telephone provided? ....-- +2 +e eee ennie eie AASE e AAAA 
. Isa bulletin board provided? ... 60. seee ree ee beeen rent eres ewes 
. Isa blackboard provided? .......e1ece este eect cree sere eens tes 
SIs a.clock provided? areor oana piste rn aE A sino ne te 
. Is space allowed for a desk or table to serve as a preparation center? .... 
. Are storage shelves provided for teaching materials which can be secured? 
. Are adequate shower and drying facilities provided to meet peak loads 

and comply with standards noted elsewhere? wi io, Don SNe a Pona 


. Are adequate toilet facilities provided which meet standards noted 


elsewhere? |.) ic cs n a E O EEE ep TE E e 


XII. CUSTODIANS’ ROOM 


XIII. 


1. Are special provisions present for parking, loading and unloading areas? 


_ Is the main custodian’s room centrally located? ...... tenes eee 
. Are there auxiliary custodian rooms located strategically to increase 


efficiency and convenience? ......rerrsrerrererrereserrertertr" 
. Is the main room equipped with lighting, sink, hot and cold water supply, 
storage shelves, work area for repairs, bulletin boards, and climate 


control? “Mra eee ee S as oon are hamaa unta: 
_ Is sufficient storage space provided at strategic locations for equipment 


and supplies used for custodial PUrPOSES? ... oe sea ha nets oie att 


PROVISIONS FOR THE HANDICAPPED AND DISABLED 


2. Are ramps provided wherever necessary? ....--+-+++yeeererer sess 


Yes 


BRRRERE ma 


HATTE 


| 
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as to accommodate wheelchairs? 


b Areal thresholds A Pe hde cece ee ea can eee 
. Are all doorways or entryways to toilets, telephone areas, food and 


. Are all doorways and passageways of sufficient width to accommodate 
NTSC TAS RA Later E ol abaa Na E ty Rus sieges sie ona 22.4 
. Are spaces between any two doorways or passageways of sufficient size 


refreshment areas, locker rooms, and special rooms sufficient to 


accommodate wheelchairs? 


XIV. TRAINERS’ ROOM 


. Is the floor space adequate to meet peak loads? ............ 
. Is the room conveniently located? 


. Has the feasibility of electrically operated doors been considered? 
. Has the feasibility of elevators been considered? 


Are the floor and wall surfaces selected for safety, cleanliness, and 


IER le aca Tn A ek E T bios oc eca, 06> 


Are provisions included for the hosing and drainage of the room? ...... 


is AS CAMA LE CONETON CIUC ADEs. aiin obi a ches w Vie old's 
. Is an intercommunication system included? ............... 
. Is there internal telephone connection? 
. Is there external telephone connection? ................05 
. Isa bulletin board included? 
. Is a blackboard included? 
. Isa wall clock included? 


trainer’s room? 


XV. OFFICIALS’ ROOM 


4% 


NDAWAwWN— 


9w 


. Is the room conveniently located? 
. Is the space adequate to meet peak demands? 
. Are adequate size lockers provided? 
. Are adequate shower facilities included? 
. Are adequate drying facilities included? 
. Are adequate toilet facilities included? 

. Is the room provided with adequate lighting, climate control, and storage 


shelves? 


. Is there a special exercise area contiguous to the main trainer’s room? . 
- Is there a separate health examining room which is connected to the 


Is the room equipped with a bulletin board, blackboard, and time clock? 


which are safe and easy to maintain? 
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. Are the floor and wail surfaces constructed and provided with materials 


Yes 


No  NC* 


XVI. VISITORS’ ROOMS 


nun WN 


on 


. Are sufficient rooms provided to meet maximum demands? .........- 
. Are roms designed so they may be altered in size? ........... 2.0005 
. Can rooms be secured?’ i240.) reins PNE ae ViA EEE AAE 
. Are the capacities of the shower, drying, toilet, and dressing areas 


sufficient to meet peak loads? Choas een nnion burl 4 he was Simla eles 


. Are rooms equipped with bulletin boards, blackboards, and time clocks? 
. Are floor and wall surfaces selected and constructed for maximum safety, 


cleaning, and maintenance? atni aa 1% 4. i view Gabe. eee 


. Are lockers placed so as to provide a central area for group meetings? .. . ” 
. Are rooms located in reference to convenience to activity areas and the 


equipment room? des oe blk in! eaae dendaan BED oli Asta stele eign) 


XVII. TEAM ROOMS 


wn 


. Are rooms located conveniently to activity areas and equipment room? . . 
. Are room floor areas determined by room use? ...... 0. eeeseeee sees 
. Are lockers provided which allow for the storage of civilian clothes and 


playing uniforms? 6.0... ce eee eee e eee tee nent eee eneranas 


. Are lockers placed so as to provide open center areas suitable for group 


meetings? wcsecbaecsscevctususosceetsecreasetsstbseessranns 


. Is a provision included for an exhaust system to remove odors and 


moisture from lockers? (1.0.60 cscs eee eee ee aae eres 


. Is adequate climate control included? ....-. ++ +++ +sereeeeeenseree 
. Are blackboards included? ......00+eeee ee cee een e tenn eater ennee 
. Are bulletin boards included? «06... 060s cere eee eer e eee neennes 
. Are provisions included for the showing of motion DIC COR T AE 
. Are adequate electrical outlets provided? ...--. 2. +02 +--+ +e ses e eee 
. Is the room connected with the public address system? ......-...-.-+ 
2. Are the capacities of the shower room, drying room, toilet, and locker 


room adequate to meet peak loads? ...... +--+ esse ee ee eee ss ee eres 


. Are floor and wall surface materials selected for safety, cleanliness, and 


maintenance? ......-cecccer rence ressercereensrsese Ekda 


. Can the rooms be secured? 0... .:0e cece eee ee ee eee Denna uet 


XVIII. LECTURE AND GROUP MEETING ROOMS 


N= 


. Are floor areas sufficient to accommodate expected groups? ch A 
. Are provisions included which allow for the easy alteration of meeting 


room size by use of mechanically powered partitions? .. s.s.. -sr .ssins : 


. Are colors selected which are practical and psychologically acceptable? 

. Is adjustable lighting intensity included? «4. 40+-e00erssterer eens 
. Is climate control included? .....-0.++e+ eee r rere rte enneres 
. Are provisions included for showing motion pictures? .. =... ss sme wt 
. Are provisions included for closed WHEVISIONT oc. cee cccctaeures Eà 
. Are rooms sound insulated? ......------ eee e eee tee ee ee eenees 
. Are blackboards included? ........066 seer reer e rae eereererenens 
. Are bulletin boards included? .......-6-- esses eee e sere eeerereres 
. Are storage closets included? .......--+--ee eee r eee sees eeeerstes 
. Are rooms accoustically treated? .... 6-6. - eee reer rte n eet enees 


Yes 


| 
| 


MIL dt 


LI ELIT ERLE 
HI EELREREE) 


kktEtt] 


Yes No, NC# 
XIX. CONFERENCE AND SEMINAR ROOMS : 


1. Are floor spaces sufficient to meet expected demands? ye, feats ott ee 
2. Are provisions included to alter size of rooms by use of full-length 
DATONG lela sig cs Eae r recente barea easel sn ea aii a ienie ea vie owt 
3. Are room areas provided with independent lighting controls which are 
capable of varying intensity? .......---+0e-seeee sere eee ene 
4. Are provisions included for showing of motion pictures? ............. 
5. In the primary room(s) is there adequate area for the preparation and 
serving of light refreshments, including a sink with hot and cold water 
BUDVE D a e op AE E ST ee ats Re, N I A ER are ee ES 
6. Are rooms provided with climate control? ...........-----555 
7. Are rooms accoustically treated and sound insulated? 


XX. RESISTIVE AND THERAPY EXERCISE ROOM 


1. Is the space sufficient to meet peak demands? .........-.+005000055 
2. Is the room climate controlled? 2.2.0.0... 0.0.0 ccc cere ee eee eens 
3. Are floor surfaces designed and selected for safety and damage 

PESISCATICE 2 ca cy cee MN IN EL, PRES Jk ean Wels I 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


. Are wall areas maximized so as to allow for attachments and mountings? 
Sa THE TOOL UORECUBED Te 's-od winding gis we aaa melee a aE 
. Is the room provided with a drinking fountain? ...............6..5- 


. Is the room provided with a cuspidor with running water, controlled by 
foot valve? 


ag 
| 
h| 


NaAWwS 


8. Are provisions included for small groups of spectators? .............- 
9. Is the room provided with blackboards? .......... 0.000 cece eee nee 
10. Is the room provided with bulletin boards? ............ 000000 y eee 
11. Is the room provided with a public address speaker? 


aoe 


XXI. DANCE STUDIOS 


1. Is floor space sufficient for expected needs? 2.0.0.0... TIN ANY d 
Dr AR CUMMGLC COMMON INCIMOR TNE isc Ge ke ae eae ede ek dese 
3. Is adjustable lighting included? a iesse iiitr oiiaaie. La 
4. Isa separate public address system included? ............0.. 0000005 
5. Are provisions included for the storage of a piano, record player, and 


instructional items? 


non 


. Are full length mirrors provided on at least one wall? 


6 
7 
8 
9. Are draperies provided for aesthetics, acoustics, and to conceal mirrors? 
10. Are dance barres included? ROR 
11 
12 
13 


. Is a blackboard provided? grr 


pta dc 


. Are spectator seats provided which are collapsible? 0s. 00s... seed. aks Tab 
eis wbylletin-board provided? vaira seca es dae e ee ee ERLE ERY Be, 
(See also page 348) ERG 
XXII. WRESTLING AND JUDO ROOM 


1. Is floor space sufficient for expected needs? 
2. Is the room climate controlled? 


| 
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Yes No 

_ 31s the room equipped with special ventilation? ...................- 

4. Are provisions included to permit movement of spectators? .......... rose wes 

5. Are spectator seats provided which are collapsible? ................. TERT 

6. Is ádrinking fountain included? a E T SNODA 

7. Is a cuspidor with running water included? ............0.00.0 aa mhGae, iad 2t 

8. Is a speaker of the public address system included? ..... dae tise WEM KESTE 

9. Are wall areas properly padded? ..... Sekhon kohi a Ihin G ETA 
10. Are provisions included for the storage of mats and mat covers? ....... t 
11. Is there a timeclock? nisze diea do cae as Sia Daio ARANE N pS pst ise 
12. Is there-a'suitable scoreboard?) 0 sss aneee score nee ly rey 
13. Is @blackboard'included 4.5.4 sete tosh. oe eee ere aae a EI I. 
14. 


XXIII. LAUNDRY ROOM 


li 
2. 
3, 
4, 
Si 


Is the laundry room located near or adjacent to the equipment room? 

Is the location near other plumbing services? ....................-- 
Is the floor of concrete, pitched, and equipped with drain vents? ...... 
Are door sizes sufficient to allow entry of carts and equipment? ....... 
Is room equipped with adequate electrical outlets and with 110 and 220 
Wi SENE E r T EE a ooh al EA m BCT PTA pe cian care EN 


XXIV. LIBRARY 


AUN = 


Na 


. Is the floor area sufficient to meet needs? ....... 2.0. ..0 ce eeee eee 
. Is the room climate controlled? 2. 25. ieee sia ney eee eee 


. Is the room sound insulated? 
- Is the room located for maximum accessibility and still removed from 


mdinitrafiic lanes? cii in Taser eee rine E R, 


. Are adequate shelves and storage closets provided? ................. ie 
+ Does lighting meet requirements? o.i 2.500.090 a E PINN, 


|| 


XXV. LOUNGE 


JAWS WN— 


oo 


. Is the area determined by its potential uses? ............0.020 0000 
. Is the room located so that it can be used by both students and visitors? 

. Is adequate climate control provided? ............0cceeee eee e eee 
. Is adequate, variable lighting included? ......... 0.00. ccc eee nee ee 


. Are sufficient electrical outlets provided for floor and table lamps? 


Are provisions for showing motion pictures included? ............... 


e aa 


. Are provisions included for a food preparation and service unit, including 


a sink, hot and cold water supply, and refrigeration? ................ 


| | 
| | 
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XXVI. TROPHY ROOM 


1. Is the size and shape of the room designed to provide the best use of this 

PRET De a A e E E = Se lemiicieas, Friel s14v6 
2. Is the room located in the most advantageous location in respect to both 

students and visitors? ss. seose eee n cess secre reese rte te cess ees 
3. Are shelves and cases sufficient to meet needs). aaie bak. tease 
4. Is adequate room and case lighting provided? -onses eee ee eee eee 
5. Can the room be secured? .....--------feeee cree ees reeset 


Functions and Techniques of Administration 


Yes 


LEFI 


gii 


fe 


| 


CHECKLIST FOR NATATORIUMS 
a 


Facility Checked By 
GENERAL 

1. Has an intensive and extensive analysis and comparison been made of the 
advantages and disadvantages of indoor, outdoor, and combination 

indoor-outdoor pools, including the following: 
a. Realization of objectives and goals? .. 1... 6s es eeer seer reese 
b. Integration with total physical education, sports, and recreational 
programs? a.a. oag eee epee ee ee et erent eee eee 
c. Accessibility for use by all students? ... 2-0... cece reer eee 
d. Accessibility for use by total community? ....-....+++-eee eee 
e. Construction Costs? 00.0.0 eo ensen ea ce ele vaa oale Sonar ANARE 
f. Maintenance costs? o cromen eseo na au enon et eoe Sia o a a a anA 
g. Total anrtual usage and cost-per-use? ...-. 6.6... ss eee ee essere 
h. Potential revenue from swimming meets, waterpolo games, swimming 
pageants, and other events? ......-- 20s -eeeeerererestse sees 
i. Potential income from use by participants in recreational or other 
Programs? )<.. ... «seid it inae akey meaty SE Es gien se been et 
2. Whether an indoor, outdoor, or combination “pool is selected, has an 
intensive and extensive analysis and comparison been made of separate or 
combination pools for swimming and diving? ..--.+++++++-+-+-+-5- 
3. Has a survey been conducted which reveals the numbers who will be 
using the facility and their ages, sex, swimming and diving proficiencies, 
and the days, hours, and months of usage? ....--.-++- Crepes net 
4. Has an analysis been made of the number of teaching stations which can 
be provided by various design proposals including whether or not the 
pool is indoors, outdoors, or a combination type? ni eieae esa 
5. Has the site been determined by the pool’s accessibility to existing or 
proposed dressing, shower, equipment, and auxiliary rooms? s.s... 
6. Has the size of the pool been determined by considering its accessibility 
to both men and women? ..... eee seen ee rere ee terete rere etes 
7. Has the site been approved on the basis of soil HORUS 2 Sart RE aS 
8. Has the site been determined by its accessibility to existing or proposed 
parking areas?... ..s c/w", ais AAE Dne ae ieee N eee 
9. Has the site been determined by its accessibility to occupants of the 
campus residence facilities? .+....+-++++-rsr eset stectteeeeer ees 
10. Has the site been determined by its location to existing or proposed 
services, including electrical, water, and gas supply, sewer and storm 
drainage, and delivery systems? ...--+-++seeeecrrtreser terete 
11. Has the site been determined by its location to the major programs of 
phyiscal education, intramural, club and intercollegiate sports, and 
recreational activities? .....-e0eeee rere c este etter te sees 
12. Has the proposed facility complied with all local, state, and federal 


requirements and regulations, including those pertaining to health, fire, 
safety, and emergencies? ...--+c+eeereee ener teaman teene 
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Date 


Yes 


No 


LELLI 
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Figure 20.30 The building of the Carver-Hawkeye Arena 
was no simple task. It takes knowledgeable experts to 


complete a structure like that. Architectural drawing by 


il. 
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DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


on 


10. 
Pls 


. Has deck space been provided for maximum teaching loads? 
. For indoor pools, has equipment been selected which is capable of 


. Has the depth of the pool been planned to its uses? ..............0.. 
- Have all dimensions of the pool complied with the swimming, diving, and 


waterpolo rules and regulations of the governing agencies for these sports 
at the high school, collegiate, Olympic, and International level? ....... 


. If the pool will be used for disabled or aged persons, have provisions been 


made for egress, ingress, and the facility in general? ................. 


- Have provisions been included for underwater speakers, underwater 


lighting, and overhead lighting for use in synchronized and instructional 
SIE T PAER a A a WA's Wi CRMC HEI ee eae ee AA 


- Has a complete inventory been made of the swimming, diving, and 


waterpolo rules and regulations which pertain directly or indirectly to 
facilities and equipment, namely the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
Amateur Athletic Union, International Amateur Athletic Federation, and 
the International Olympic Committee? .......0.......... 0000008. 


. Has the identification of teaching stations considered the levels of 


swimming proficiency likely to be encountered? 


maintaining desirable levels of humidity, air movement, and temperature 
at peak loads or extreme weather conditions? 


. Has equipment been selected which is capable of meeting peak loads or 


shock loads with desired water temperature? ...................... 
For indoor pools, have acoustical qualities been fully considered and 
adequate solutions planned? ¥ ost oe a ee CON A, 
Has the equipment been provided to control the deck area temperature at 
1 Lg IT UPS be, ge 


. Has a high quality public address system been included which has 


speakers in the pool area, warming room, locker room, equipment room, 
and other areas where spectators and participants may occupy? 


. Are microphone jacks located at all strategic places, including the 


scorer-timer-judges box, the instructors cubicle, public address 
announcer's booth, and the press box area? $ 


Functions and Techniques of Administration 


Yes 


Caudill Rowlett Scott, Houston, Texas. From Teamwork on 
the Fast Track, The University of lowa. 


NC* 


lo. 


17. 


. Have provisions been made for emergency equipment and services, 


including life preservers, poles,. blankets, stretchers, and artificial 
breathing apparatus? 2.0... eee sienne nhau ejennet na tee 


. Has adequate provision been made for the accessibility of ambulance 


service and/or fire engine service? ....- 166s eee eset eee eee tenes 
Are drinking fountains and running water cuspidors in sufficient number 
and adequately placed? 2.1.2... -eses ee tere tet teen eee 
Is an instructor’s observation and supervision center included which is 
raised in height, enclosed by glass walls, and provided with controls for 
the public address system, intracommunications system, intratelephone 
system, outside telephone, record player, lighting, humidity, 
temperature, and electrical timing devices, plus a record player, record 
storage unit, and filing cabinets? 2.66... 66s sere teres sere reese 


. Can the pool be used by either campus or off-campus.groups, along with 


showering and toilet facilities, without interfering with other programs or 


constructed for drainage? .....-. 06 cece cee e eee tenes e ene e ens 


. Are hot and cold water bibs located ideally for the hosing of all pool 


areas? 


. Are all corners and edges rounded and smooth? ......-..-.+.++-55 = 
. Are all fixtures, appliances, apparatus, and equipment of noncorrosive 


materials or water resistant masonry Or WOOd? .....--- 0 essere eee ee 


. Are all overhead structures high enough so they cannot be reached 


without special equipment? ins... snese esete temerer eenn sees 


_ If an outdoor or combination pool is planned, have all precautions been 


taken to reduce dust, leaves, insects, and Wind? n... sssr +0ss0seseee 


. Have underwater windows for instruction and telecasting been included? 


Is there a moat with continuous running water through which all 
participants must pass to enter the pool area? .... +--+. sees esse ees 
Is there a separate entry for the instructor or others designated to enter 
the pool area without passing through the Wat? Ae. GRR ee er 
Can the pool area be easily, quickly, and efficiently secured? ....-...- 


. Has provision been included to allow spectators to enter the seating area 


through a lobby, a connecting passageway from the main building, or 
Other unit? . -koaa ah geek GSS REE ARIAS Se TR IEG Be Ripe Ha are 


. Have the materials for the pool been selected using the following criteria: 


Durability?) RW ieee ime teeta ENEE est cee 
Longevity t aaa e tata eed ak ater wae ace este oar eras ee 
Maintenance costs, immediate and long-range? .......0e5+2e sere 
Imperviousness? |... cseceenseencs aa A ipene ey 
Abrasivenese? are cine akaa sisa setingini ia, diaa atte ele bu aia 
Cleaning efficiency and costs? «sesser eetere 
Color fagtness? -zinon ceia rae Wile ote)? Vins + =a he SE a 
Resistance to shifting, pressures, temperatures? .....----+-++- 
Ability to anchor or support fixtures? 2. e602. cece eee ce ener ee ene 
Safety? o «.<-c: E aE AEE spew cers N AE E NE E 


ange 


aii i gs 9 


= 
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52. 
53. 


54. 
Sa: 


56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 


65. 


. Is a service tunnel to the drains provided? 
48, 


Has adequate reinforcement steel been included so as to resist shocks, 
pressures, and shifts? ..... seos ss ss ese rest eect eet ee teeter eee 


. Will concrete be poured with mechanical vibration? ..........--.--. 


. Will the pool finish block or retard seepage? -.-..--. 0.0.2.2 sere eee 


. Will the pool finish be provided with a smooth, non-slippery,. and easily 


a E E Tee es as olen lk Reece nk ernie eee eR ngs enn e 
Has the pool color been selected so that it is light, will not alter the 
apparent water color, and meets aesthetic StANAIOG tee. ce Saher eee 


. Will all colors which project undesirable results be eliminated, such as 


green and yellow? ©... 0.0... cle ev eect een ees 
Will dark and contrasting colors be used for gutters, coping edges, ladder 
mr, E E E E I E ET TE T TTN 


; ae all corners and edges rounded and smoothed? ............-.-+55 
. Is the use of all paint underwater omitted? ......... 5.000. c eee eee 
. Will racing lanes, warning markers, and turning spots be of dark, 


iconitranting ConOrar me Prec aie Reet ive Wee EEL Vault 


. Has the pool profile been selected on the basis of safety, ‘sport rules and 


regulations, recirculation, and cleaning? ...........0.0 00 eeee eee 


. Are drainage capacities adequate and equipped with pressure pumping 


VSR rer en ene MII A aU is ap IE PALE I Mal ov. 8 E 


. Are provisions included for vacuuming the pool? ........... 002-0005 
46. 


Is an adequate size service tunnel around the circlamference of the pool 
included? 


Are gutters designed to meet safety standards, sanitation needs, and 
performance needs? 


. Are handholds and grips provided which meet standards of safety, 


50. 
Sii 


including being recessed and made of noncorrosive materials? 
Will the recirculation system utilize gutter water? .......0....000.0005 
Are water inlets placed for maximum efficiency but without interfering 
WAN SWINTEC AE I GAS Deb ols O Oey dys oN YY 
Are all anchor units recessed of noncorrosive metals? 
Are sufficient ladders provided which are safe, installed to minimize 
danger, and of noncorrosive Materials? ...........0000 000 ee cece 
Is underwater lighting sufficient and does it meet the most rigid safety 
n ae vive eta stereos AES ay tials Shee ate EL Nala 
Has the feasibility of a moveable bulkhead been studied? ............ 
Have considerations for the installation of waterpolo goals been made?, 

Is deck coping sufficient to prevent deck water from entering the pool? ; 
Is deck coping smooth and of non-slippery material? ................ 
If spectator seating is not available, is there sufficient seating for each 
teaching station? 


. Is a competitor's warming room provided which has direct access to the 


pool deck, and is it provided with a public address speaker, mechanical 
ventilation, and accommodations for hosing and cleaning? 


. Has spectator seating been based upon at least three square feet per 


person? 


. Has a full investigation been made of the total costs of permanent and 


temporary spectator seating? 


. Are spectator seats at least 8 feet from the pool's edge and at least 4 feet 


above deck level? ...... 


. Is there a solid barrier, either of masonry or glass materials, of at least 


three feet high between the spectators and pool deck? .. 
Do sight lines allow all spectators to see the nearest coping of the pool? 


Functions and Techniques of Administration 


Yes 


NC? 


66. 


If wood is used in seating, have Cypress or other highly moisture resistant 


types been selected ......--.+.+-++- Fe RAVE EG als Sete ee a 
. Have all seat supports and other parts of the seating unit been selected 


fron noncorrosive metals or masonry? «6.6. ee ces e eee eee ees 


. Is the deck for seating made of masonry with non-slip surfaces, 


. Are provisions included for telecasting and/or filming events, including 


sufficient space, electrical supply, working area, and access routes for 
men and equipment? ...----0eecreccneree ne te e peeraa asses 


_ Is sufficient.storage space provided in a convenient, dry place for diving 


boards, waterpolo goals, kickboards, lane float lines, starting boxes, and 
other equipment used for the various activities? ...scsrereeeee eres 


. Is the space under the seating used advantageously? ....-+-ee seer eee 
. If diving towers are removeable, has provision been made for their easy 


movement and storage? isois eee ee ces irsal aee pia ana 


. Are diving platforms planned for safety and with noncorrosive materials? 
. Are specific diving platforms along with their specific necessary 


foundations, mountings, and attachments included in the construction 
plans? agoan mealini elem eet e abe ae RAS O 


. Is adequate space between platforms planned? ~.o prane eene PPF 
. Is adequate space allowed for the approach and waiting areas to diving 


platforms? s sitnine ibina zeie erari DEE AAE SEES 


. Are lifeguard towers planned beforehand? «......eeeee eee reer renee 
_ Are lifeguard towers planned for easy removal and storage? ....-+-+-+ 
. Are provisions included for the suspension of guide lines across the pool 


width, including noncorrosive recessed eyelets with screw-type caps 
mounted so as to avoid trapping water and debris? .....0-eseeeeeres 


. Are walls up to 7 feet made of smooth, nonabsorbent, and easily cleaned 


materials? = oa n iodain pi Nit EE ater renter Tees oe 


. Above the 7 foot level, are walls lined with acoustical plaster or other 


acoustical materials? =n,- wise siatitinierctates acess + Scale sina a ise 


_ If windows or skylights are used does construction call for two sheets of 


glass separated by an air space to minimize condensation? ....--.-+++> 


_ Are windows and skylights, if used, located so as to minimize glare? .... 
. If adequate climate control is available, is it necessary to use windows 


and ‘skylights? eys ora deino soto ie miecr a 


. If the pool is outdoor or combination type, has at least 40 square feet per 


person or 1800 square feet been allowed for deck sunbathing .or 
lounging?.-;. eii Aa EMEP Gn oes oa SA e E aes 


_ If the pool is to be used for recreational swimming, has the pool deck 


been allowed for sunbathing and lounging? ..---------:sscceeetens 


. Has necessary equipment and apparatus been planned which will control 


the separate heating, ventilation, and humidity of the deck areas, 
spectator facilities, and water temperature? ..... Ser re ey O 


. Have the water inlets been planned to aid uniform water temperature? .. 


If the pool is to be used for beginning swimmers or therapeutic activities, 
have water inlets been planned to assure a higher temperature in shallow 
Meee Lees eea wear tales ARE Aves PEAR EE marae SIS S BiG > 


Yes 


| | 
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93. Are water inlets located low along the pool walls? .................. 
94. Are humidity controls included, particularly in the spectator areas and 
CINNE Area (cs seh aun arta, E S Me PAO EAN Sai ue, SERS 

95. Is the pool area illuminated sufficiently for color telecasting? ......... 
96. Is the type of illumination selected that which simulates natural light and 
does not tend to cause the water to appear green? .................. 

97. Are provisions included for either permanent or temporary flood lights 
_along with facilities for the operation of them directly or by remote 
control? i a 2.2. Resi Sat a EN thos Teg) Diao A A A Sear raed 

98. Are safety factors considered in all lighting, especially avoidance of 
SASAE the DUIS inci st hak ress Sesh esky SP ade bck 

99. Have provisions been included for the easy accessibility to all overhead 
lighting, public speakers, ventilation grills, and other apparatus? ....... 

100. Has the feasibility of a press-box been considered? ............-.... 
101. If a press-box per se is not feasible, have provisions been made for an 


116. Have construction plans incorporated the needs of scuba-diving? ...... 
117. Have decorative motifs and thematic emblems on the pool floor and deck 


Functions and Techniques of Administration 


Yes 


CHECKLIST FOR STADIUMS 


Facility Checked By 


I. GENERAL 


weno 


21. 


22. 


Is the facility an integral part of the total educational program? .....+- 


. Will the facility meet the needs of those it will serve? ....--- Pes toe z 
. Does the facility give full consideration to the number of persons, women 


and men, age groups, community uses, and current interests? ... s.. 
Is the facility planned for maximum use of programs by women and men, 
competitive sports, club sports, intramural sports, recreation, and 
physical education? t nar 2. tress snore nereets sa A 
Is the facility designed for use by community groups and agencies? 

Are a maximum number of teaching stations included? .....-.-+e+995 
Has a detailed analysis of soil tests been completed? ..-.---++er-50 7 
Is the site near existing support facilities?s acs si: fa prem ee eee 
Is the site convenient to community access? ..--+eereecster tennere 


_ Is the site most practical from the standpoint of existent feeder streets, 


public utilities, and parking facilities? oseo sesonon tener reese 


_ Is the facility coordinated with present and.future campus, city, county, 


state, and federal programs? sesime e eas Me AT ne > AN ee 


. Does the planned facility comply with all standards and regulations set 


forth by all regulative agencies? cris aar EA. daa felts as Seapets oe 
Have all persons and agencies involved or interested in the facility been 


provided with a full opportunity to participate in its planning? ...----- 


. Has a thorough study, inspection, and analysis of similiar or related 


_ Is the facility included in the master plan? aoeeoe i erinnern mae 


Has a complete comparison of advantages and disadvantages been made 
of a single purpose stadium versus combining football, baseball, track, 
soccer, lacrosse, or other SPOTts? ae pata ates KAANE NRS EA TE 


. Has a feasibility study been made of nightlighting? ~. -+ -serere tetee 
. Has a complete analysis been made of comparative costs of various 


surface materials on a long-time cost-per-use basis? ..-.----+++r0000" 


. Has attention been directed to assure aesthetic features in the structure, 


landscaping, and general are = cin vases Soaks 8 alcohol nes sone A ENLi 


pertaining to commercial possibilities? ...-.----. T anaE aaps 
Has potential expansion been incorporated in the basic design? . +--+- 


Il. SERVICES 


1. 


Is the facility site accessible to existing or proposed freeways oF 
pE T ia sen trendes age AE AIS cles (pee 


Date 


| 


| 
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SL OPNAwMaw wv 


. Is the site available to adequate egress and ingress streets which connect 


to existing or proposed freeways or WADICOIWEYSE TD Sere eee el. 


Ill. PLAYING SURFACES 


Has a comparative analysis been made of natural grass and synthetic turf 
as to long-range cost-per-use when all activities possible on each surface 
Te st ama. ON! NIG Yu a, 


- Have long-range costs and satisfactions of the various synthetic turfs been 
? 


Be a E i 


. Have various synthetic turfs been compared in at least the following: 


long-range cost, durability, resiliency, safety, abrasiveness, colorfastness, 
memory, manufacturer warranty and performance record, player 


. Has the economical impact of multi-use by various community and 


campus organizations been WENA SAR NY RP We) AA fans, A 


IV, SEATING 


md Fe 


ND w aw 


12, 


13. 
14. 


=S wo 


Has an analysis been made of the need for Permanent seats? ...,..,, |, 


- Has an analysis been made of the relationship between high quality seats 


and difference in income they MnSYICOTWED Feds bets MIE HES I, o 
Has an analysis been made of the need for temporary seats? 2.2.20... 


Has : study been made of the potential other uses of temporary, mobile 
igi See eh ee 


Has a study been made of sight lines from all seats? |; ohi 
Has a study been made of cleaning costs and necessary equipment and 


Has the seating area been designed for drainage? 


- Has consideration been given to barriers to separate various seating 


entrances, stairways, ramps, sections, and aisles? 2.2... 
Has a study been completed of aisle widths, number, and freedom from 
Has a study been completed of riser heights? Eae | en 
Has a study been completed of safety factors, including slipping 
smergency evacuation?) ... 5.35. shat me Sie : : w+ 


Functions and Techniques of Adrmarestr ation 


Ye 


a 


RER TIT 


l 


Nc» 


| 


V. LIGHTING 


. Has a feasibility study of lighting been completed? s sahn ii ain. a 
. Is lighting sufficient for telecasting? .. 0.2... +.+.6se senses eee ee ee 
. Is the lighting engineering designed for economical and efficient 

maintenance and service? .......-0 00 ccc cence reeset ence eneeee 
. Is an emergency safety lighting system provided? sosen eur se yee et ees 
. Can primary lighting be controlled from more than one location? ...... 
. Is adequate peripheral lighting provided? ......... ees seer seers en 


wre 


Aunt 


VI. PRESS BOX 


. Is the press box designed to meet known NOESTE MAOS eth Sect Eve AT 
. Has sufficient working space been allowed for all workers and guests? 
“Have sufficient areas been provided for media, radio- 
television-newspaper-wire services? ....... 0. +s eevee es SPAT Se aD 
4. Is the press box climate controlled? . 2... 66-0 ee seer eerste reese 
5. Are adequate toilet facilities for women and men provided? .........- 
6. Is a sufficient area provided for food preparation and service, including a 
sink with hot and cold water supply, sewer connection, electricity, gas, 
and refrigeration? ......).--s20++eseetcnetents ter ett meets 
7. Is adequate space allotted the public address announcer and trew?” ... 
8. Are provisions included to allow for the use of field microphones to the 
public address system? .......-+-eseceerersesteer ests sess sees 
9. Are provisions included for telephone connections from public address 
booth tothe field? o os. cs. EE eae e es» AAT E AEE 
10. Is adequate space provided for scoreboard operators? ....-- 66+ s e225 
11. Is sufficient area allowed for VIPs? «2. - 60 -e eee eee ee eens eens 
12. Is sufficient area provided for scouts? ....- ++. .0 sere eee e eee eens 
13. Is sufficient area allowed for coaches, including telephone connections to 
the field? . 1.. SATU EAR PORE RIC, RSS ore 1. tere 
14. Are adequate space and accommodations provided for both home and 
visitor radio broadcasts, including the announcers, crew, and equipment? 
15. Is adequate provision made for both home and visitor cameramen, crews, 
and equipment?) sses sie OOE elt loa asta EA N 
16. Is adequate provision made for working space for statisticians, 
duplicating service personnel, and collating EITT AER ce me oe 
17. Has the feasibility of a passenger elevator been studied? ......0.65 +4 
18. Has the feasibility of a service elevator been studied? eean as se vi dae 
19. Has the feasibility of a separate staircase or ramp to the press box been 


studied?’ ..cl ie cccleowechs nes srswmendeeves wmrsarns OE 


wn 


Vil. LAVATORIES 


_ Are sufficient toilet and lavatory facilities provided to meet peak loads? 
2. Are facilities located at strategic areas, based upon numbers of persons 


and traffic patterns? orain anean inie nee ain manne sess mene: 
3. Are facilities designed to facilitate traffic flow? . ori. sese aae e eee 


4. Are appliances WEDAI Soare eorn nie tema ngs E ra a S E EP A 
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Yes 


IF 


| 


| 
| 


| 


NC* 


|| 


ban 


Yes No  NC* 


5. Are facilities provided with floors and materials which are safe, easy to 
clean, drain easily, economical to maintain? ........... 0.200 cece ee j 

. Are facilities designed to minimize vandalism? .................---- 

. Are facilities designed so that available units can be adjusted to the crowd 
C5 YN alg della A ath oh Liat eng, en cares a eee rE Dae 


na 


VIII. CONCESSION BOOTHS 


1. Are sufficient booths’ of adequate size provided? .................5- 
2. Are booths provided at strategic locations considering numbers of 
persons and traffic patterns? ....................... OTOA AEEA 
3. Are booths designed to expedite traffic flow? ..............-.2.05- 
4. Are booths equipped with electricity, gas, water, sewer, and service 
SNA A ERT E NAE a Sr RIE say Soa yale ahem co aers 
5. Are facilities designed and constructed to allow minimum maintenance 
Siew eI SEO MNCRS Br re eo ere hs PeEN AE Se eaaa a ahasi aaa aa n 
6. Is adequate space allotted for storage? ........... ccc eee evans 
7. Are facilities designed so as to minimize vandalism? ...............- 
8. Are facilities designed to provide spectators protection from the 
a ee rete ern Aen r aA g ieaits Cert calc oc + eis ec oon 
9. Are sufficient storage spaces provided for vendor’s products and 
equipment? 


IX. TICKET SALES AND COLLECTIONS 

. Are sufficient booths of adequate size provided? .............0..-05 
. Are booths located in strategic areas? 
- Are booths designed to expedite traffic flow? 
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X. DRESSING ROOMS 


1. Has adequate floor space been allowed for home team dressing, training, 
showerand:toilet:rcome? EA T A T a 


2. Has adequate floor space been allowed for visiting team dressing, training, 
shower and toilet rooms? 


| 
| 


3. Has adequate floor space been allowed for officials’ dressing, shower and 
toilet rooms? 
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XI. MISCELLANEOUS 


woo 


. Are adequate drinking fountains provided? .... 6... ese ce eee t nases 
. Are provisions for a first-aid room inchaded? i: viz orii baer hayes be 
. Are provisions included to permit large vehicles to enter the stadium area 


and playing area? s senaia afanta scene eer e ss tena we da ee nee 


. Has a perimeter fence or wall been designed to maximize security, crowd 


control, and prevent vandalism? .......-- +. 0eeseeerree sere renee 


. Has attention been given to periphery ‘surface to minimize dust, mud, and 


hazards? 2. ee nes ccc ce = wie omnia wb nes RLS ae TAN 


. Have adequate facilities been planned for the stadium administrative 


offices, storage rooms, toilets, lounge, parking? ......:ebe ee eres ees 


. Have adequate facilities been planned for the personnel and equipment 


involved in maintenance and operations? ....+..-++e+reseeer esses 


. Have plans and designs allowed for expansion? s... sessir 
. Is the public address system of highest quality? .....-.-.-6+++s++55- 


Yes 
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using the computer 


in administration 


The computer age is bringing about changes in 
education. Computers are instrumental in 
enhancing the learning process for students and 
may greatly assist the administrator in carrying out 
the myriad of functions discussed in this text. In 
chapter 3, major functions or tasks of 
administrators that were presented included 
decision making, planning, organizing, 
coordinating, directing, guiding, controlling, and 
evaluating. It is possible that the computer may 
aid the administrator in carrying out each of these 
important functions. 

Watkins and Yorio report that the computer 
may be used by the administrator to improve the 
quality and quantity of work, to simplify work 
efforts and to improve efficiency, to motivate the 
work force, and to foster creatiyity and better 
planning. 
eee ee Re ee eee 


Perceived Barriers 


Initially the staff may be reluctant to use the 
computer for various reasons. It may be per- 
ceived as being too complex and too difficult to 
learn how to use. The administrator may be un- 
willing to provide the essential time to have the 
staff develop their expertise and feel comfortable 
using the computer. For some, it will take little 
time, and for others, a great deal of time to ef- 
fectively use this new technology in their day-to- 
day operations. 

Someone with the needed expertise must be 
available to train the staff and provide them with 
the proper in-service education. All of the nec- 
essary equipment must be in the office and avail- 
able for use by the staff. The administrator must 
take steps to avoid having the computer cause 
the office to become an impersonal space. If 
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everyone were constantly operating the com- 
puter, it may greatly limit interpersonal commu- 
nication and allow the computer to become more 
important than people. These all could be dèter- 
rents to introducing computers into the opera- 
tions of a department. However these perceived 
barriers may not be actual difficulties at all. They 
may simply be “perceived barriers.” With the 
necessary sensitivity to these possible barriers on 
the part of the administrator, they need not be a 
problem. 

The administrator's attitude toward the com- 
puter will affect the attitude of the staff. If the ad- 
ministrator is positive and enthusiastic about using 
the computer, the staff will most likely have little 
fear of trying to learn or may readily overcome 
their fears. The administrator must provide the 
most nonthreatening atmosphere possible. There 
must also be a significant amount of patience af- 
forded those who may take longer to make the 
change from former practices, especially if these 
have been part of an individual's routine for many 
years. 


Introduction to the Computer 


The administrator needs to learn about com- 
puters and feel genuinely enthused if they are to 
become an effective tool in the operation. 
Learning about the computer is quite similar to 
learning a foreign language. Therefore it is ap- 
propriate to begin with a glossary of computer 
terminology. 


Backup: Provision for duplicating data and 
programs as protection against damage or loss, 
or a copy so made. 

Basic: (Beginners All-Purpose Symbolic Instruc- 
tion Code) A common computer language that 
is easy to learn but not suitable for complex 
programming. 
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Figure 21.1 In-service training in the use of computers is 
necessary in many institutions. This takes a great deal of 
planning and instructing. Courtesy of Washington State 
University. 


Baud. rate: The standard measure of data 
transmission speed. 

Bit: The simplest unit of data, has only two 
vaiues (yes/no, on/off, 0/1). 

Bug: A mistake or malfunction. 

Byte: Eight bits. This unit is used for most data 
storage and instruction on microcomputers. 
Compiler: A program that converts another 
program, such as an application program 
written in a high-level language into machine 
code for use on a given computer. Compiled 
programs run fast and occupy little memory. 
Computer: A general purpose symbol manip- 
ulator that comes in a variety of models. The 
computer is made up of: 

1. Input units, which feed data into the 
system. 

2. Central processor, which controls the 
processing function and essentially is a big 
filing cabinet completely indexed and ca- 
pable of storing large amounts of data. 

3, Output units, which serve the functions 
of creating records and reports and cre- 
ating new media that can be used to sat- 
isfy further automated processing needs. 

CP/M: (Control Program/Microcomputer) A 
disk-operating system used on many different 
microcomputers and supported by a wide va- 
riety of programs. 
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Data base: An inherent part of the operating 
system. The data contained in the files is con- 
stantly updated and changed as inputs are en- 
tered into the system. 7 i 
Disks: Magnetic data-recording devices onto 

which programs and other information canbe — 
inputted and stored. ; 

1. Floppy disks are low-cost, removable disks 
within protective plastic envelopes. The ` 
most common are the 51/4-inch minidis- 
kette and the 8-inch diskette. 

2. Hard disks are of solid magnetic material, 
hold and cost more than floppies, and 
work more rapidly than the floppy disks. 

DOS: (Disk Operating System) A program that 
controls the computer's transfer of data to and 
from a hard or floppy disk; frequently com- 
bined with the main operating system. 

Down time: A situation whereby the equip- 
ment is inoperable until such ‘time as the 


breakdown, repairs, or preventive mainte- ~ 


nance has been completed. 

Field: One item within a computer record. In 
a payroll record, for example, an employee's 
name would be one field, the pay rate an- 
other. 

File: A set of related records treated as a unit. 
For example, one line of an inventory would 
form an item; a category within the inventory 
may form a record; the complete inventory 
would form a file; the collection of inventory 
control files may form a library; and the li- 
braries used by an organization are known as 
its data base. 

Format: The arrangement of data. 

Hardware: Another term for the electrical, 
electronic, and mechanical equipment used for 
processing data. The computer is an example 
of hardware. s 
Input: The raw facts (data) to be processed. 
ETC: More glossary terms on list. 


Basic Components of a Computer 

The basic components of the computer are the 
central processing unit, which consists of the 
control logic and arithmetic, the input device, the 
output services, and the permanent storage OF 
memory. 


Uses of the Microcomputer 


The most widely used computer software ca- 
pabilities by those in physical education and ath- 
letics will be word processing, data base 
management, spread sheet applications, graphics, 
and telecomputing. 

Word processing will allow you to do all of 
your writing and correspondence. It is possible to 
make address lists for various correspondence, 
design contracts, have a program that will sort 
for information you need from a specific course 
or person, and much more. 

The data base management will handle de- 
veloping schedules, recruiting files, and statistics 
of all kinds. 

The spread sheet will also handle statistics and 
assist greatly in the budget preparation, payroll, 
and additional financial tasks. 

Graphics can be used for displaying informa- 
tion to be used in speeches or presentations. In- 
teresting designs can be developed for use on 
promotional material, programs, bulletins, pos- 
ters, and any other communication materials 
needed. Graphics can be a fun way to use the 
computer effectively. 

Telecomputing is simply having one computer 
speak to another computer. To use telecom- 
puting, you need a telephone and a modem. Bul- 
letin boards, electronic mail, and information 
services are some of the services provided by 
telecomputing. 


e Bulletin boards: This can be used for mail ex- 
change, software exchange, technical sup- 
port, and hardware exchange. 

Electronic mail: In this case, the computer 
sends a typewritten message to another 
computer. Interoffice communication, 
meeting agendas, drafts of papers, and 
sports information communications can all 
be done with electronic mail. 

Information service: This is a resource for 
useful information. Pertinent information to 
the physical educator or athletic director may 
be airline schedules, health information, var- 
ious reference services, news information, 
and so on. 


A summary of the uses of the microcomputer 


that are the most helpful to the administrator in- 
cludes data base applications, cost projections, 


Figure 21.2 A faculty computer room is important in each 
department. Such a room should contain adequate 
electrical terminals and other furnishings. This picture shows 
one IBM 3178 Main Frame Terminal and one Apple lle/ 
Printer. Courtesy Mr. Jim Mitchell, Washington State 
University. 


budget accounting, inventory control, manage- 
ment of events, word processing, electronic mail, 
and routine record keeping. 

The computer can certainly be useful in sup- 
porting both instruction and research as well." 


Computer-Assisted Instruction 


Educational computer programs, commonly 
known as computer-assisted instruction (CAI), are 
now available for many subject areas within 
physical education and athletics. According to 
Carol Girdler, University of lowa, although CAI 
programs are generally grouped into four cate- 
gories, some programs contain elements of two 
or more of the categories. 


TUTORIALS 


The purpose of a tutorial is to introduce new 
material and guide the student through the 
learning of the information. It will include some 
type of presentation followed by questions on the 
material and corrective feedback based on the 
student responses. An example of a physical ed- 
ucation tutorial is a volleyball program that ex- 
plains the correct mechanics for executing skills 
such as passing, serving, and blocking. The stu- 
dent then demonstrates understanding of the 
material by answering questions on techniques, 
positioning, and so on. 
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Figure 21.3 It is often helpful when students are begininng 
to use the computer that they work together. In this 
picture, four students are working on a spreadsheet project 
with the Apple lle Computer. Courtesy of Mr. jim Mitchell, 
Washington State University. 


DRILLS 


Computerized drills, fashioned after the use of 
flash cards, are designed primarily to enhance the 
aspect of instructional processing involving prac- 
tice. Because of the unique characteristics of a 
computer, CAI drills can be programmed to vary 
the level of difficulty based on the success of a 
student, to randomly review questions that are 
incorrectly answered, to provide qualitative 
feedback specific to a student's answer, and even 
to make judgments on correct answers that con- 
tain spelling or grammatical errors. Drills are avail- 
able for many topics in physical education. 
Anatomy programs provide practice on bone and 
muscle identification. Sport skills programs drill 
students on rules, scoring techniques, and player 
positions. 


SIMULATIONS 


Simulations also draw on the uniqueness of 
computers by providing the student with an op- 
portunity to practice “real life” situations in an 
environment that is safe, efficient, controllable, 
and, in some instances, less expensive. Through 
the use of a simulation, a student can explore the 
mental aspects of a skill or concept. After a sound 
mental understanding is achieved, the learner can 
then utilize this information for more effective skill 
execution, In physical education, simulations help 
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students understand defensive strategies in sports 
such as softball. Simulations have also been de- 
signed to help teach some of the concepts pre- 
sented in.the NASPE/AAHPERD Basic Stuff Series, | 


GAMES 


Not to be confused with video games that ` 
usually involve skill, knowledge, and luck specific — 
to a particular game, instructional games require — 
a student to draw on and apply knowledge pre- 
viously learned in the gymnasium or classroom to 
be successful. The learner is required to use what 
he or she has learned to outthink, outwit, or out- 
maneuver either the computer or other students 
using the same program. Games involving the use 
of football, baseball, or basketball strategy are 
available for use in physical education class. 


TESTS 


A fifth type of program that may.not neces- 
sarily be instructional in itself but can he useful in 
an instructional setting is the test or quiz. These 
programs are available in a wide variety of phys- 
ical education content areas. They provide the in- 
structor with the ability to generate several 
different forms of an evdluation, develop a’ bank 
of questions from which to draw for specific sit- 
uations, or, perhaps most importantly, obtain a 
statistical analysis of both the test results and the 
test itself. This can help in the development of 
more reliable and valid evaluation instruments. 

Computer-assisted instruction is currently very 
popular in the schools but not widely used in 
physical education or athletics. Materials could 
certainly be used to complement the activity time 
given to physical education, but teachers are re- 
luctant to give up actiyity time because it is so 
precious. The administrator could be instru- 
mental in fostering greater interdisciplinary ac- 
tivity so that classroom teachers are utilizing 
physical education-related knowledge and CAls 
in their classrooms. 


The Computer in the Gymnasium 


Beth Kirkpatrick and Jay Struvé of the Tilford 
Middle School in Vinton, lowa, have developed 
a fascinating and very unique computer-assisted 
instruction. Using the Quantum XL watch and te- 
lemetering system and the Commodore com- 
puter, the pulse rate of the student is monitored 


throughout the entire physical education class, 
and then the student receives a printout picturing 
their level of activity. . 

This technology is also being used in concert 
with bicycle ergometers to do submaximal tests 
of cardiovascular efficiency. This complements the 
basic physical fitness testing and gives a more sci- 
entific basis to the testing. The records can be 
used for basic research, as excellent feedback to 
students and parents, and to garner support for 
the physical education program. Utilizing this 
technology, the teachers have also found several 
students with heart abnormalities that were not 
discovered by their physicians. The physical ed- 
ucation teachers were able to make the physi- 
cians aware of the problems who, in turn, gave 
appropriate treatment to the children. This cer- 
tainly solidified a marvelous working rapport be- 
tween physical educators and the medical 
professionals. 


Special Uses 


There are innumerable special uses for the 
computer, and new ones are developed every 
day. As you familiarize yourself with the basic 
computer operation, keep an eye out for special 
programs and innovative uses. The computer will 
allow you to go far beyond the basic administra- 
tive functions and complement your operation 
extensively. Probably the only limit is the limit of 
our creativity to imagine uses for the computer. 


Selecting the Computer for your Needs 


The microcomputer will be the one used in of- 
fices in business and education. The basic capa- 
bility of the microcomputer should include a 128k 
memory, two disk drives or hard disk drive and 
graphics capabilities. These should be accom- 
panied by a dot matrix printer. The desirable 
characteristics of microcomputer systems in- 
clude: 


e The ability to store and retrieve data 

e Ease of updating 

e Reliability 

e Accuracy 

* Ability to interact on a one-to-one basis 
e Enjoyable interaction 

e Challenge to users 

+ Instant indexing and cueing 


e Numerous technological capabilities 
` e Speed ` 

. Size 

One should avoid systems that are unusually 
expensive, incompatible with the mainframe or 
other systems, and those that have a set limita- 
tion and are not able to be upgraded. 

During the selection process these questions 
might serve as helpful guides: 


1. Will your operation be more efficient? ` 

2. Will the system provide more informa- 
tion? 

3. Will the system provide better informa- 
tion? 

4. Will the system save time? 

5. Will the system improve the program 
quality? 

6. What will it cost? 

Evaluation of the software, the company, the 
support available, and the hardware are all nec- 
essary. Always check with your school system to 
see if certain systems are recommended or even 
available at reduced rates. 


Sources of Further Information 


Administrators will most likely be seeking ad- 
vanced applications after experiencing the in- 
creased efficiency of their microcomputer system! 
There are many sources that provide information 
free or at low cost. 


Notes 


1. Watkins, David L., and Yovio, Judith M. “Computers in 
the Management of Athletic Programs,” unpublished 
presentation, Dickinson College, Carlisle, PA: March, 
1986. 
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a bridge to 
the future 


The bridges to the future will not be easy to build. 
But | am a perennial optimist. | wish to leave you 
with an axiom. In planning for the future, we should 
not worship the past but rather learn from it, not 
criticize the present but live in it and do something 
about it, and we should not fear the future but 
believe in it and work to shape and plan it because 
we have no other alternative for ourselves and our 
children.—Allen V. Sapora’ 


— EEE 


Effective administration has always included the 
ability to look ahead and make provision for the 
future. Even though visions of things to come are 
vague and uncertain, there is no other viable al- 
ternative. The future has its roots in the present, 
and intelligent efforts to forecast coming events 
will include a careful examination of current de- 
velopments and continued efforts to increase our 
knowledge through research. 

The wise director of physical education and 
athletics will be aware of present trends even as 
new forces intrude upon the scene. Although 
some trends change their course, many continue 
to exert their influences on day-to-day practices 
for years to come. Sound planning will include a 
consideration of both current happenings and in- 
dications of change appearing on the horizon. 

Jesse Williams and Clifford Brownell, writing 
about administration, have indicated the impor- 
tance of arranging future procedures into a 
“one-three-five-year program” and adhering to 
this arrangement as a basic plan of operation. 
They summarized their discussion by saying, “The 
one-three-five-year program means looking 
ahead, planning for the future; it means effi- 
ciency.’’? 
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It seems appropriate, then, that a book on 
administration should include a statement dealing 
with changing perspectives. Even though a vision 
of what may come is far from accurate, it may 
suggest an approach to preparing for the future. 


Change 


The future approaches more swiftly with each 
passing year. As the rate of change continues to 
accelerate and as the speed with which future 
events flit by and become part of the past in- 
creases, the importance of greater adaptability 
and “‘cope-ability’” becomes more manifest. As 
Harold Taylor said, “One difficulty presents itself. 
to anyone who writes about American Educa- 
tion: the educational system will not stand still long 
enough to be clearly observed and accurately 
described.’? And Kenneth Thompson, speaking 
about the same topic, said: 


Change is the first law of the universe. No one 
disputes this; we accept it in the abstract. The rub 
comes when change confronts us in our homes, 
in the universities and on the streets. Change as 
an idea is comprehensible; as a fact and reality it 
shatters our picture of the world and the sense of 
identity we carry into the world. Change, if it 
comes too abruptly, destroys personal security, 
social stability and the effectiveness of institution.4 


Changes are constantly occurring in (a) tech- 
nology and its by-products, (b) philosophical and 
psychological phenomena, (0) socioeconomic 
factors, and (d ) our relationships with the rest of 
the world. It becomes obvious as we reflect on 
it that these cannot be isolated —that all are in- 
terrelated. 

Let us identify briefly some of the principal de- 
velopments in each of these categories. 


Technological Advances 


A large number of the changes that have oc- 
curred with such dramatic suddenness are due to 
advances in technology. Some of these are: 


1. Our world, for all practical purposes, is 
tapidly growing smaller. The phenomenal 
increase in the speed of transportation and 
the effectiveness of communication have 
brought all inhabitants much closer to- 
gether. 
The population of the world continues to 
increase. Carl Haub, research demogra- 
pher of the Population Reference Bureau 
has estimated that the world population, 
which is currently in the vicinity of 4.5 bil- 
lion people, will be greater than six billion 
in twenty years. Feeding that many people 
will be a challenge to the entire world. 

Automation, cybernetics, and new tech- 

niques have relieved people of many la- 

borious tasks, with resultant changes in 
philosophies and life-styles. 

4. Technological advances have made it 
possible to operate farms with less human 
energy than was previously required. This 
has resulted in the movement of people 
from rural to urban areas. 

. Exhaust from automobiles and airplanes, 
smoke from factories, sewage from cities, 
industrial wastes, and fires have caused 
pollution of the environment. The re- 
versal of this trend requires the serious at- 
tention of all concerned. 

6. The realization that the United States is too 
dependent on other countries for sources 
of energy has led to increased research 
and the testing of hitherto latent energy 
reserves. The harnessing of atomic energy, 
the utilization of solar energy, and the pu- 
rification of low-grade petroleum are 
some of the methods being tried. 

7. Laser and maser beams for sensing, cut- 
ting, illuminating, and operating are 
opening up new vistas in medicine, in- 
dustry, aeronautics, and communications. 
Their potential is just beginning to be put 
to practical purposes, 
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8. The development of highly satisfactory 
artificial hearts, blood vessels, kidneys, and 
pacemakers is bringing about dramatic 
changes in certain aspects of medicine. 
“Cyborg” techniques have made possible 
the utilization of synthetic joints, intes- ` 
tines, auditory devices, and limbs. The 
number of successful heart transplants in- 
creases month by month. 

9. Computer technology may be the most 
significant of all scientific advances. The 
Capability of the computer to sense and 
store information, to combine thinking 
with remembering, to translate instanta- 
neously, and to organize information for 
specific purposes is almost beyond com- — 
prehension. : 

10. Weather modification, genetic engi- 
neering, bionic transplants, and domed — 
cities are among the newer technological — 
advances. The control of all of these can 
be cause for careful consideration. 

11. The development of solar heating sys- — 
tems, the use of the wind for energy pro- 
duction, and the manufacture of cars that 
use less gasoline have been greatly stim- — 
ulated. People are also finding that they 
can reduce their need for oil by pur- 
chasing stoves and returning to the use of 
wood for heating. 


The list of technological advances could be 
continued almost indefinitely, but the above ex- 
amples at least suggest the importance of 
adapting education to the needs of the future 
world. 


Philosophical and Psychological Factors 


It is difficult to identify predominant philoso- 
phies or psychological factors that characterize 
life in the United States at the present or are apt ` 
to do so in the future. If one were forced to 
choose a descriptive word, it would probably be 
variety. The emphasis is on individualization. The 
trend is in the direction of recognizing the right 
of all individuals to dress as they please, to choose 
their own life-style, to discard tradition, and to 
make their own decisions. Many think of their 
philosophy of life as being essentially existential- 
istic. 


Robert Gomer cites egalitarianism and antiau- 
thoritarianism as two important by-products of 
technological advance. The pressure to equalize 
the rights, privileges, and opportunities of all 
people is one of the characteristics of society in 
the last half of the twentieth century. Equality of 
educational opportunity for all races, freedom to 
earn a livelihood for all sexes, the right to be heard 
by all ages are freely and widely proclaimed. Dis- 
crimination on the basis of ethnic background, 
sex, religion, or age has been assailed and par- 
tially eradicated. 

While the peak of antiauthoritarianism among 
students and young people came at the end of 
the sixties, there are still elements of our society 
who attack vigorously the right of authorities to 
make regulations pertaining to their mode of 
living. Participatory democracy is being widely 
acclaimed in educational circles and has had an 
influence on the philosophy and practice of man- 
agement. 

The bombardment of our senses with sounds 
and sights, odors and tastes, pain and pleasure, 
excitement and activity has increased the need to 
understand, adapt, and cope. Tragedy, triumph, 
disappointment, and elation are experienced daily 
through the sophisticated news and entertain- 
ment media now at our disposal. The need for 
compensating experiences that encourage the 
development of serenity, equanimity, and sta- 
bility has never been greater. 

The psychological effect of current problems 
should not be overlooked. The weakening of the 
dollar, the accelerating inflation, and the accom- 
panying frustrations can be very debilitating. Un- 
employment for teenage and college-age youth 
tends to cause apathetic and rebellious attitudes. 
These effects should not be thought of as uni- 
versal, however. Many of our young people 
complete college or obtain satisfactory employ- 
ment when they complete high school and/or 
vocational school. It is important, nevertheless, to 
understand the background of the problem areas. 

Regarding philosophical trends, the develop- 
ments in the various areas of religion appear to 
be the most pertinent. According to some reli- 
gious editors, there is beginning to be more spir- 
itual exploration than ever before. While there is 
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Figure 22.1 Tremendous effort goes into the hurling of the 
javelin. Both skill and explosive strength are required to win. 
Courtesy of Athletic Department, Washington State 
University. 


an increasing number of “believers,” they do not 
necessarily join churches. “Born-again Christi- 
anity” is now proclaimed by many more people, 
but this has not served to increase membership 
in traditional churches. Evangelical and charis- 
matic religious movements are on the upswing, 
while “cults” are being approached with greater 
caution. : 


Socioeconomic Factors 


Inflation, unemployment, and the resulting 
hardships are serious causes for concern among 
many. For those who have been living on a bare 
subsistence income, they can be tragic. The loss 
of homes and other pieces of property, coup!ed 
with hunger and the lowering of the standard of 
living, becomes a stark reality. Fortunately this 
does not affect all people and is often a transient, 
rather than a permanent, condition. Govern- 
ments and educational institutions are affect- 
ed, however, and administrative problems in- 
creased. 
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In spite of some efforts to the contrary, the 
gap between the rich and the poor, the weak and 
the powerful, appears to be increasing. As the 
inner city deteriorates and those who can afford 
it move to the suburbs, only the poorer people 
are left. Landlords do not feel they can improve 
housing conditions without raising rents. Poor im- 
migrants can afford only moderate amounts. 
Meanwhile those whose property increases in 
value and who are in positions where wages and 
salaries increase at a more rapid rate are able to 
sustain a much higher standard of living. Educa- 
tion must, therefore, become a vital factor in the 
attempt to equalize opportunities.. 

Overcrowded conditions in the inner city to- 
gether with improved facilities for transportation 
have, in most densely populated areas, resulted 
in the expansion of the suburbs and the decline 
of the city. Efforts to rejuvenate the ‘downtown 
areas” have been partially successful but the 
burden is too great in many cities. Equalizing ed- 
ucational opportunities has become increasingly 
ot in the large, sprawling, urban megalop- 
olis. 

The psychological effect of poverty and depri- 
vation is also a factor with which educators must 
reckon. Frustration with attempting to compete 
financially, anger and sometimes aggression 
toward those who have more, eventual apathy 
and dependence, and occasionally open rebel- 
lion can be the consequences of too great dis- 
parities between the financial conditions of 
various segments of the population. 

In urban American society, crime has, ac- 
cording to Barbara and Kenneth McLennan: 


reached such extensive proportions , . . that 
something substantial must be done about it 
quickly, or the life of our major population 
centers will be significantly and permanently 
impaired. Different points of view with respect to 
the issue, however, have led to widely divergent 
approaches to the policy in this area. 


Education, and more particularly physical ed- 
ucation, must consider its role in crime preven- 
tion. The provision of wholesome games and 
exercises during leisure hours, the opportunity to 
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express emotions and inner drives for activity in 
healthful endeavors, and sound leadership in rec- 
reational and athletic programs are ways in which 
physical educators can contribute. 

The liberalization of sexual mores, another 
factor with which education must cope, has re- 
sulted from (a) the ability to control the birthrate 
legally and safely, (b) the rebellion against tradi- 
tion, (d the philosophy of individual freedom, and 
(d) the practicalities of living arrangement other 
than the nuclear family. Education must give con- 
sideration to these diverse philosophies. 

There are indications, however, that some 
changes are occurring. Some of these are desir- 
able, others are cause for some anxiety and 
greater vigilance. The incidence of what has been 
termed “extreme individualism,” expressed vio- 
lently, appears to be on the increase. The result 
in some places has been a tightening of restric- 
tions and surveillance, with a concomitant loss to 
all citizens of certain rights and freedoms. 

One of the more dangerous trends is the in- 
crease in terrorism. Hostage taking, bombing of 
public buildings, kidnapping of important political 
or financial figures are all acts directed at the 
gaining of some end by means of creating fear 
on the part of a target group, whether it be a 
community or a nation. 


World Relationships 


international diplomacy, political intrigue, un- 
armed conflict, and war are major dramatic forces 
that influence every aspect of our lives. Every war 
has altered the objectives of education during the 
conflict and for several years thereafter. Physical 
education has always been affected in times of 
war. Rather than preparing students for peaceful 
living and joyful recreation, they must be made 
fit and ready for the exigencies of combat and 
other emergencies. Not only the development of 
a high level of fitness but also training in military 
discipline must be stressed. 

The influx of a larger number of immigrants, 
such as those from Cuba, Vietnam, and other 
non-English-speaking countries, must be consid- 
ered in educational planning. 
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More important in the long run, however, are 
relationships during relatively peaceful eras. The 
international exchange of students and profes- 
sors, athletic contests with teams from other 
countries, participation in the Olympic Games, 
and many other opportunities to relate to people 
in other lands are among the worthwhile edu- 
cational experiences available to Americans. The 
improvement of world relationships through 
these and other personal contacts is a formidable 
and significant challenge. 

As John Walsh has said, “. . . the modern 
world demands that each person should come to 
know two cultures—his own and the compre- 
hensive human culture to which his own is di- 
rectly related. . . .”7 


Megatrends 


As changes were occurring in the realm of 
physical education and athletics, John Naisbitt 
published his book, Megatrends.* He presents the 
coming decade as a period of great change and 
transition. While he deals with society and culture 
as a whole, much of what he says has meaning 
for education, business, and other phases of life 
in our world. Megatrends deals with the shift from 
industrial production to the provision of services 
and information. It informs us where our tech- 
nology is taking us and how America’s social 
structures are changing. 

Naisbitt explains how the restructuring of 
America is changing our lives, and we are caught 
between the old and the new. He lists as the first 
trend the shift from an industrial to an informa- 
tion society. Public behavior and approaching 
events are constantly monitored and broadcast 
to the public in a variety of ways. Thus an un- 
derstanding of the present is the most effective 
way of trying to predict what will happen in the 
future. It is important that we release the grip on 
the past in order to comprehend the future. We 
must accept the fact that “high tech” has really 
come of age. 

Production sharing is gaining, world-trading 
companies are thriving, bartering is again be- 
coming common, and economic interdepen- 
dence is flourishing. In this environment, it appears 


Figure 22.2 Modern weight-lifting equipment will build 
strength quite quickly if properly used. Courtesy of Adams 
State College. 


to be electronics, biotechnology, and the search 
for new energy sources that are moving ahead. 
Meanwhile gene-splicing, robotics, seabed 
mining, and global education seem to be at- 
tracting the most attention. 

During the last decade or two, we have been 
relearning the ability to do things for ourselves. 
The health field is a good example. In the 1970s, 
running and jogging became extremely popular, 
new health habits were taught and utilized, and 
there was an increasing demand for books on 
nutrition. War against smoking, fitness programs 
in corporate America, and self-help in the schools 
became the mode. 
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A major trend of the past decade has been 
termed “multiple option.” Men and women face 
major decisions regarding the balance of both 
their careers and personal relationships. For ex- 
ample, women may have children when they are 
young or may work awhile and then raise a family; 
they may join the labor force when they leave 
home and a few years later go to college; they 
may become lawyers first and mothers later. 
There are now more women in graduate school 
than there are men, and a large number of 
women have started new businesses and joined 
the ranks of the self-employed. 

Men also have many options. They may 
become full-time fathers while the mother works; 
they may share a job with their wives or partners; 
they may travel awhile and then get their edu- 
cation. 

Part-time work is much more common than it 
used to be. Jobs are considerably less gender 
bound. Women make up over one-half of the 


work force. The biggest growth is in word pro- . 


cessing, where availability cannot keep up with 
the demand. Male nurses, male secretaries, and 
male telephone operators are common and be- 
coming even more so. 

Items that will increasingly affect the lives of 
the coming generations will be a greater number 
of protest marches, fatherless chidren, domestic 
discord, and advances of education. Pileup of 
arms, children traveling in space, and unpredict- 
able social mores are to be expected. Over- 
population and starvation appear to be 
approaching problems. 

Naisbitt concludes his book, Megatrends, by 
stating that we are living in the time of paren- 
thesis, the time between eras. We live in neither 
the past nor the future, We have one foot in the 
past and are clinging to it. But we are changing 
and have at least our toes in the future. We are 
moving into an information society and will use 
our knowledge and mental ability to create. In 
such changing situations, we can have greater in- 
fluence and the opportunities are manifold. 
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Physical Education and Athletics 
in Today’s World 


What, then, is the role of physical education 
and athletics in our society and in our warld? Our 
role, as it has always been, is to contribute to ed- 
ucational goals, namely (1) to assist each indi- 
vidual to develop maximally in all dimensions — 
intellectual, physical, social, emotional, and spiri- 
tual and (2) to contribute to the improvement of 
the society in which we live. 

Administrators in the field of physical educa- 
tion and athletics must be cognizant of socioeco- 
nomic trends and political developments. Their 
planning and management must be in the light of 
current trends and future prospects. Let us now 
attempt to relate these vital considerations to the 
administration of physical education and ath- 
letics. 


Roots and Wings 


Roots and Wings, the theme for the AAHPERD 
national convention in Las Vegas in 1987, has a 
great deal of meaning. Our belief in the early be- 
ginnings of physical wellness, our realization that 
the alliance is the center of a major root system 
of innumerable committed professionals, and our 
enjoyment of “rooting around” trying to dis- 
cover new things makes us supportive of this 
theme. And as for “wings,” there are few. if any, 
areas of education where there are no oppor- 
tunities to fly and influence many people in all 
parts of the world. Certainly many doors are 
opened, and the opportunities to teach, write, 
and perform are countless, 

As we peer into the future and consider what 
can be done, our thoughts turn immediately to 
the Senate Concurrent Resolution 145 relating to 
daily physical education programs for all pupils 
from kindergarten through grade twelve. The text 
of the resolution reads as follows: 


99th Congress 
2nd Session 


S. J Res. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


To encourage state and local governments and school boards to require quality daily Physical Education 
programs for all children in grades K-12. 


Whereas Physical Education is essential to the physical development of the growing child; 


Whereas Physical Education helps improve a child’s overall health by increasing cardiovascular 
endurance, muscular strength and power, flexibility, weight regulation, improved bone development, 
improved posture, skillful moving, increased mental alertness, active lifestyle habits, and constructive 


use of leisure time; 


Whereas Physical Education helps improve a child's mental alertness academic performance, readiness to 
learn and enthusiasm for learning; 

Whereas Physical Education helps improves a child’s self esteem, interpersonal relationships, responsible 
behavior and independence; 


Whereas children who participate in quality daily Physical Education programs tend to be more healthy 
and physically fit; 


Whereas physically fit adults have significantly reduced risk factors for heart attacks and strokes; 


Whereas the Surgeon General, in establishing the Objectives for the Nation, recommends increasing the 
number of school mandated physical education programs that focus on health-related physical fitness; 


Whereas a quality daily Physical Education program for all children grades K-12 is an essential part ofa 
comprehensive education; Now therefore, be it 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America and Congress 
assembled that the Congress encourages state and local governments and school boards to require 
quality daily Physical Education programs for all children in grades K-12. 
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In addition to the importance and the chal- 
lenge of presenting the above resolution, there 
are other ways in which we can assist in the de- 
velopment of more effective programs of health, 
physical education, recreation, and dance. A few 
of the projects that merit increased and contin- 
uous attention are: 


4. “Out from under a bushel” calls to mind 
the admonition to let people “see your 
good works.” The creation and mainte- 
nance of a highly visible and respected 
image for our profession is a significant 
objective. Let our programs and accom- 
plishments become a tangible and visible 
representation of the ideal philosophy of 
our vocation. 

2. Priority number two should be to exert a 
unified effort to establish our profes- 
sionals as the recognized experts in ex- 
ercise, wellness, leisure, dance, and sport. 

3. Priority number three is the satisfying of 
legitimate requests for urgently needed 
additional resources to support our spe- 
cializations and to promote the activities 
of the entire profession. 


Roots and wings—what does it mean? It 
means that an overall goal is to recognize the im- 
portance of helping physical education to have 
and to maintain a broad and encompassing per- 
spective as well as an identity as a profession. This 
would include all of the disciplines and speciali- 
zations that now belong to the AAHPERD, both 
in the dissemination of knowledge and in its ap- 
plication. 


Recent Accomplishments 


In Eugene, Oregon Health Skills for Life is a K 
through 12 curriculum that has as its major focus 
the teaching of skills for optimum health. The 
program is limited to essential skills that include 
preventive health measures, preassessment, ap- 
plication, reinforcement, correction, retraining, 
postassessment, and record keeping. 

The needs for each age group are prioritized 
The most urgent needs are those that are life 
threatening, are severe, Cause permanent con- 
ditions, and affect the largest number of people 
The success of this curriculum speaks for its worth 
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Figure 22.3 Cross-country runners enjoy running on a 
beautiful spring morning. Courtesy of Springfield College 


Athletic Coaches and Physical 
Education Teachers 


There are among the personnel of our schools 
many individuals who both coach and teach 
physical education. There are many coaches who 
make good physical education teachers, and like- 
wise, many physical education teachers who are 
excellent coaches. The coaches are usually su- 
perior in teaching the sports they coach and 
sometimes also very good in those they do not 
coach 

Regardless of what they teach or coach, both 
coaches and teachers should have a deep con- 
cern for the students. The purpose of all educa- 
tion should have the welfare of the students as a 
basic goal. Unreasonable expectations, unduly 
harsh methods of discipline, too little individual 
attention, or undeserved partiality on the part of 
the coach or teacher can do a great deal of harm 


In the employment of coaches and physical 
education teachers, the situation must of course 
be considered. Coaches in big universities where 
a great deal of money and television coverage 
are involved have an entirely different set of 
problems to face than do those in small colleges 
and high schools. Coaches of volleyball or golf 
are not under as much pressure as those who 
coach football or basketball. Coaches in small high 
schools, e.g., an enrollment of 150, will generally 
teach three or four academic subjects, while those 
in a high school of 2,000 students may teach one 
or more classes of physical education. In institu- 
tions where there are five or more coaches of 
football, the situation must be dealt with quite dif- 
ferently than the one where only two must do 
the job. 

Where teachers of physical education have no 
coaching assignments or no so-called academic 
classes to teach, they will be able to prepare more 
thoroughly than those who may teach one class 
of algebra, one class of general science, one of 
health, and then three classes of physical edu- 
cation. 

Top-flight teachers and coaches willusually find 
a way to solve these problems and to obtain po- 
sitions where the demands are reasonable and the 
resources adequate. The challenge to them is rot 
only to teach their classes but also to find time to 
help make physical education a proud profes- 
sion. 

We can see, then, that there are both coaches 
and physical education teachers who can teach 
and coach activities well. There are also some fine 
coaches who are good teachers of science or his- 
tory or mathematics. Some coaches, on the other 
hand, can concentrate only on the sport they are 
coaching and therefore should not be teaching 
anything else. 

‘Administrators are also under pressure to have 
winning teams and often employ coaches on the 
basis of the won-lost record. From the point of 
view of the administrator, the coaches should be 
individuals of fine character who have the wel- 
fare of the players at heart, who know how to 
coach, and who are always doing their very best 
to field good teams. 

In all probability, we will continue to turn out 
coaches, some of whom are also good teachers, 
some who cannot handle both assignments with 


Figure 22.4 Racquetball is fun and challenging. Players may 
be men or women and either one against one or two 
against two, Photo courtesy of Athletic Business and 

Valley State College. 


enthusiasm, and some who are mediocre no 
matter what the job. This is a problem that ad- 
ministrators will always need to solve. It may also 
be the most important of all administrative tasks. 


Women in Sports 


Title IX was implemented in 1976. It was be- 
lieved by many that opportunities for women 
were plentiful not only as players but also as 
coaches, officials, athletic trainers, sports infor- 
mation directors, and athletic administrators. This 
appears not to be the case. The number of 
women holding such leadership positions has 
been steadily declining in the last few years. 

The NAGWS has recommended that women, 
while in college, should be encouraged to take 
courses in coaching, administration, officiating, 
athletic training, and communicating. Internships 
for students interested in these fields should be 
provided. 

As these women are taking courses, they 
should be given opportunities for firsthand ex- 
perience in the various areas. Students might also 
be taught how to give banquet speeches and 
participate in programs at conventions and other 
meetings. These skills will enhance their careers 
as well as generally promote the profession. 
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Both men and women will benefit by coop- 
eration in the many athletic events on the insti- 
tution’s calendar. 


Public Relations 


Members of AAHPERD are becoming more 
and more involved in a nationwide public rele- 
tions campaign. Specific thrusts include: 


1. Aninvitation to all AAHPERD members to 
buy into a nationwide public relations plan. 

2. An effort to highlight model teachers and 
model school programs via television and 
other news media. 

3. Identifying excellent physical education 
programs and publicizing their methods 
and accomplishments. 

4. Continuous efforts to maintain and im- 
prove relationships with the American 
Heart Association, the President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports, the Amer- 
ican School Health Association, the United 
States Office of Disease Prevention and 
Health Promotion, the Society for Public 
Health Educators, and the New National 
School Health Survey. 

5. The expansion of periodicals and other 
appropriate publications. 

6. The Turn Around Workshops for Well- 
ness, NASPE’s Step Program, and the Jump 
Rope for Heart Program — all of which give 
our work more credibility should be uti- 
lized both for health and fitness benefits 
and for the visibility they give our profes- 
sion. 

7. Finally we must keep alive and active the 
conventions, conferences, symposiums, 
and other meetings that not only furnish 
food for thought but assist in the public 
relations efforts. With a current member- 
ship of approximately 39,000, much can 
be accomplished if the majority play their 


part. 
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General Trends and Future Prospects 


Predictions are based on current trends and 
portents of future developments. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to separate the twa. The fol- 
lowing list, therefore, combines events and de- 
velopments that are occurring at present with 
signs that may foreshadow the future. These are 
presented with the hope that they may suggest 
action taken now to minimize future shock and 
better prepare for things to come. 


1. There is and there will continue to be a 
restudy of the kind of administration that 
is the most effective and in harmony with 
the ideals of our country and the goals of 
education. The right degree of authoritar- 
ianism, the true meaning of freedom, the 
participation in government by those 
governed, and goal-centered manage- 
ment will be reviewed. Administration’s 
role in facilitating the educational process 
will be recognized and the importance of 
leadership emphasized. 

2. The principle of supportive relationships 
will be stressed in administration. Leader- 
ship tactics, organizational structures, and 
management philosophies will be such as 
to enhance each member's sense of per- 
sonal worth. Efforts will be made to help 
all teachers, coaches, and other staff 
members to feel that they are contrib- 
uting to the goals of the organization and 
that their contributions are worthy of their 
dedication and best efforts. 

3. Classes, athletic programs, organizational 
arrangements, and relationships with 
others should be oriented toward the 
future. Students’ and faculty should be 
made to realize that they can help mold 
the future. Futuristics should be given a 
significant place in the curriculum 

4. The focus of the physical education and 
athletic programs should be the student 
While relationships with the many other 
publics should not be ignored, the final test 
of each activity should be what it does for 
the student. The need to be “number 
one” will be seen in its proper perspec- 
tive. 


carefully the probable consequences 
before making decisions. All alternatives 
should be considered. Basic instruction for 
all must be the goal. 

7. There is a definite trend toward more co- 
operation between educational institu- 
tions and their communities. Directors of 
physical education and athletics need to 
work out relationships carefully and spe- 
cifically. While there are distinct advan- 
tages to community-school cooperative 
programs, there are also added oppor- 
tunities for misunderstandings to develop. 
Cooperative use of facilities and per- 
sonnel can do much to improve interre- 
lationships. 


Figure 22.5 Men and women, girls and boys take physical 
education together. This is an advancing trend. Courtesy of 
Washington State University. 8. As individual differences continue to be 


5. The international aspects cannot be ig- 


nored. Never has the need for under- 
standing among all peoples been greater. 
While opportunities differ from one year 
to the next and while programs wax and 
wane, the basic principles remain the 
same. Improved communications and in- 
creased intercultural travel will be the 
practice. 

Sports and athletics provide a means of 
establishing rapport, of communicating, of 
removing psychological barriers. It must 
be recognized, however, that when 
poorly managed, sports can also breed 
misunderstanding and hostility. Interna- 
tional sports programs must continue, but 
they must be conducted so as to enhance 
understanding and respect among indi- 
viduals and groups. Physical education 
must play its part in intercultural educa- 
tion, which is one of the waves of the 
future. 

_ The prospects for general agreement with 
respect to physical education require- 
ments appear slim. There are sound ar- 
guments both for and against the requiring 
of physical education in colleges and high 
schools. Ardent proponents exist for both 
plans. Administrators should examine 


10. 


11. 


emphasized, the trend to broaden pro- 
grams will be augmented. More activities 
are required to meet more varied inter- 


ests and needs. New and different 
methods are needed to provide individual 
attention. Per-pupil costs increase as more 
equipment is purchased and more spe- 
cialists are employed. 


. Activities in the outdoors are being added 


to many programs. Backpacking, ca- 
noeing, mountain climbing, cross-country 
skiing, bicycling, and camping have been 
increasing at a rapid rate. In many schools, 
education is moved to the outdoors 
whenever appropriate. 

Technological advances, when used 
wisely, can do much to enhance physical 
education and athletic programs. Video- 
taping, microteaching, data processing, 
electronic calculating, and closed-circuit 
television are among the effective teaching 
devices that have helped pupils learn. 
Computers and data-processing equip- 
ment have revolutionized research 
method:, admissions procedures, and 
record keeping. Administration is con- 
cerned with all of these. 

Health education has become more sci- 
entific and sophisticated. If it is to be as- 
sociated with physical education, care 
must be taken that all those teaching the 
subject have adequate educational and 
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Figure 22.6 Skiing and other forms of winter sports have 
increased phenomenally in recent years. Courtesy of Bureau 
of Reclamation, Department of Interior. 


N 


12. 


experiential background to make courses 
relevant and challenging to all age levels. 
This is a meaningful aspect of education 
for all people, and administrators have a 
responsibility for keeping it so. 

According to statistics reported by the 
United Nations, the number of persons in 
the world who are sixty years or older 
will double between 1970 and 2005. The 
elderly in the United States have grown 
from approximately 3,000,000 in 1965 to 
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25,000,000 in 1980. This has resulted in 
burgeoning health care costs and a public 
awareness of the problems of aging. There 
is a realization that the seniors of the future 
will require greatly increased leadership in 
health and exercise. 

In 1974, AAHPERD established a presiden- 
tial Committee on Aging. Its purpose is to 
motivate professional colleagues and 
community leaders to organize and de- 
velop model programs of physical edu- 
cation and recreation for the elderly in 


Figure 22.7 Moving for fun, for joy, and for self-expression. 
Photo at upper left courtesy of Liselott Diem. Other photos 
courtesy of Journal of Physical Education and Recreation. 


colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. Obviously this is going to 
require many new graduates especially 
prepared for careers in health, fitness, and 
leisure for the aging. 


14. The emphasis on early childhood educa- 
tion and perceptual motor development 
is particularly important to future gener- 
ations. The right kind of movement ex- 
periences during a child’s early life has 
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significance for its development and mat- 
uration. Those who are responsible for 
physical education during the first ten 
years of a child's life carry a heavy burden, 
but the results can be very rewarding. The 
importance of the right kind of physical 
education in the early years will continue 
to be stressed. 

The right of every person to be educated 
at the expense of the state has recently 
received emphasis and impetus. More 
specialists in rehabilitation services, in ed- 
ucation for the mentally retarded and 
those with other handicaps, and in 
adapted physical education will be needed 
for many years to come. Those adminis- 
tering physical education programs must 
provide personnel, facilities, and financial 
resources for this aspect of the program. 
Flexibility is the key word in the adminis- 
tration of educational programs. Flexible 
facilities, flexible scheduling, individual- 
izing programs, and flexible teaching 
methods are needed. Breaking the “lock- 
step” in education, encouraging each in- 
dividual to proceed at his/her own pace, 
and fitting the place and the time to the 
needs of the activity are the’ concepts 
being stressed. Performance contracting 
and other forms of independent study are 
being increasingly employed. “Mods” and 
“pods” indicate the flexibility of time pe- 
riods and facilities. Team teaching is also 
utilized to provide more specialized in- 
struction and choice of activity. 

A fairly recent reemphasis in education and 
physical education is humanization. Con- 
cern for the students as individuals, re- 
spect for each person's developing 
personality, emphasis on the human as 
against material aspects of education, and 
recognition of the affective domain as 
well as the psychomotor and cognitive 
domains — these are the identifying ele- 
ments of “human” education. The need 
for fun and laughter, the importance of the 
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Figure 22.8 It is very important to adhere to the policies 
regarding the use of such floors. Courtesy of Athletic 
Business and Spottsville Elementary School, Spottsville, 
Kentucky. 


play spirit, and the significance of relax- 
ation and renewal are also noteworthy. 
The relationship of humanization to phys- 
ical education and athletics is not difficult 
to discern. It may, in fact, be one of the j 
most meaningful aspects of sports, dance, l 
and similar spontaneous and expressive 
activities. The stress on humanization will d 
continue. ; 

18. Paraprofessionals, teaching aides, and 
part-time specialists in certain activities 
(yoga, self-defense, mountain climbing, 
etc.) will continue to be employed in an 
effort to broaden programs and provide 
for the varied interests and needs of stu- 
dents. Efforts to require special certifica- 
tion for coaches of certain sports and for ; 
athletic trainers will continue. 

19. There is no end insight for innovationsand 
improvements in facilities. Synthetic sur- 
faces, air-supported structures, movable } 
walls, and other imaginative features made 
possible by advances in technology will 
continue to be improved and made more 
functional. All administrators should keep 
themselves abreast of these develop- 
ments. 


20. Competition for better athletic perfor- 


mances and the search for improved 

teaching methods continue to bring about 

advances in equipment of many kinds. 

Some of these are: 

a) Aluminum and magnesium baseball 
and softball bats. These reduce the re- 
placement costs and provide for 
greater uniformity in equipment per- 
formance. 

b) Landing pads up to two feet in thick- 
ness for events such as the pole vault 
and high jump. These reduce both in- 
juries and the fear of getting hurt while 
landing and increase participation in 
such events. 

c) The introduction of “fat mats” (four 
to eight inches in thickness) for use in 
gymnastics and tumbling is having a 
similar effect. 
The invention of “safety poles”? to 
cushion impacts with playground and 
gymnasium supports of many kinds 
should result in the reduction of inju- 
ries. They are easy to install and can 
be used both indoors and outdoors. 
Artificial nets placed immediately 
behind home plate for batting prac- 
tice and for games in both softball and 
baseball are now on the market. These 
speed up batting practice and replace 
batting practice catchers. They also 
make possible (with modified rules) 
games with fewer players. 
Ball-throwing machines for both tennis 
and baseball, which multiply the 
number of practice swings an indi- 
vidual may have in a given length of 
time, are now being widely used. 
Portable equipment of many kinds has 
increased the flexibility and utility of 
fields and gymnasiums. Baseball bat- 
ting cages, basketball standards with 
baskets, targets for archery, and ob- 
stacle course equipment may now be 
wheeled to different spots in the gym- 
nasium or on the athletic field. 

Equipment for “wheelchair tennis” is 

now available for handicapped indi- 

viduals who wish to participate in that 
sport. 
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i) A recent development is the “techni- 
grip’ that assists the learner to apply 
grip firmness both during the prepar- 
atory and the acceleration phase of a 
tennis stroke. 

j) Lumite tennis curtains are improved 
dividers for tennis courts and other 
playground areas. 

k) Magnetic clipboards, bulletin boards, 
and chalkboards have now been de- 
veloped for many sports. With field 
diagrams on the chalkboards, supple- 
mented by metal figures, teachers are 
able to portray maneuvers and plays 
in the various games. 

I) The computer with all its input and 
output units, its processor, data base, 
disks, file, and the hardware that is 
central to the operation has made 
possible unbelievable production in a 
minimum of time. Software capabili- 
ties widely used in physical education 
and athletics are word processing, 
data base management, spread sheet 
applications, graphics, and telecom- 
puting. (See also chapter 21.) 


m) A wide variety of physical equipment 


for development and for the learning 
of motor skills has been made avail- 
able. Climbers, tunnels, ramps, lad- 
ders, balance beams, cargo nets, 
parachutes, and other challenging 
movement-education equipment have 
been placed on the market and are 
revolutionizing much of the elemen- 
tary school physical education. 


n) Bicycle ergometers, treadmills, pos- 


ture grids, and testing equipment for 
physical fitness are now available in 
many sizes and forms. They can be 
used on both an individual and a group 
basis. 


o) Automated and color-coded filing and 


retrieval systems are making the re- 
sults of research and other stored sci- 
entific knowledge more readily 
available than in the past. This should 
provide physical education and ath- 
letics with a much sounder base for 
their programs. 
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Figure 22.9 Gender is no longer a factor in wholehearted 
Participation in sports. 
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21. Ideally the emphasis on the educational 


aspects of athletics in schools, colleges, 
and universities will continue. Efforts to 
clarify athletic philosophies and harmo- 
nize programs with goals will go on una- 
bated. Problems caused by irrational 
loyalties, selfish motives, and need for 
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money will not go away. Athletics, be- 
cause of its appeal to the masses, its dra- 
matic character, and its potential for 
positive developmental experiences, will 
continue to prosper. 

With growing inflation and the cost of 
living increasing faster than income for 
most people, a period of budgetary aus- 
terity may well be in the offing. The trends 
toward more sports for women, broader 
interscholastic and intercollegiate pro- 
grams, more intramural and club sports, 
and more expensive equipment for fit- 
ness buffs may be reversed, at least tem- 
porarily. As the financial pendulum swings, 
budgetary adjustments must be made and 
program cutbacks imposed. Let us hope 
that participation for the greatest number, 
with good health and positive develop- 
ment as the goal, will be the purpose to 
which influential decision makers are 
committed. 

Governmental assistance and control of — 
both athletics and physical education at 
the national level is increasing. The United 
States Olympic Committee is receiving 
substantial help from the Federal Govern- 
ment in its efforts to strengthen our 
Olympic team. The Departments of Edu- 
cation, Health, and Human Services are in- 
creasing their financial assistance for 
educational programs at all levels. By the 
end of the century, equal opportunities for 
women in athletic programs will be an ac- 
complished fact. Broadly based physical 
education programs for the handicapped 
will by then be fully evolved. These are all 
beneficial developments. There are, how- 
ever, many individuals who are con- 
cerned about these matters. A well-known 
adage in administration states that “the 
one who pays the piper calls the tune.” 
When the government furnishes funds 
obtained from the taxpayers, it has the re- 
sponsibility to formulate regulations indi- 
cating how these funds should be 
expended. This requires the establish- 
ment of careful accounting procedures, 
which serve as a necessary control. Gov- 
ernmental financial assistance in sports is, 
as in other enterprises, a mixed blessing 


24. Other predictions that might be made in 
the area of competitive sports may well 
include the growth of soccer and the de- 
creasing participation in football; the in- 
crease in lifetime sports both in and out 
of school; increasing interest in combative 
sports such as boxing, wrestling, fencing, 
karate, and judo; the development of new 
games; and more participation with fewer 
spectators. 

25. The success of administrators will depend, 
as it has in the past, on their knowledge 
and experience, their willingness to work, 
their understanding of management tech- 
niques, their qualities of leadership, their 
willingness to make difficult decisions, and 
their ability to get along with people. 
Careful planning, thorough organizing, in- 
telligent and empathetic directing, and 
sensible evaluating are keys to one’s suc- 
cess as a director of physical education 
and/or athletics. 

26. The administration of physical education 
and athletics is a unique and complex 
career, It is both an art and a science, but 
it is more than that. It includes leadership 
and management. It consists of organizing 
people, facilities, and programs. It encom- 
passes the functions of personnel man- 
agement, budget administration, program 
planning, public relations, decision making, 
policy formulation, and evaluation. It is 
dealing with people, with things, and with 
ideas. It is looking at the past, operating in 
the present, and peering into the future. 

The good administrator plans, orga- 
nizes, directs, and controls. He/she sets 
the pace, initiates action, stimulates ef- 
fort, inspires subordinates, ana rewards 
accomplishment. The effective leader- 
manager-director-administrator is many 
things to many people. The demand for 
such executives will never be satisfied. 


Summary 
Because changes are occurring so apidly, it is 


necessary, even though difficult and hazardous, 
to try to predict the future. If we do not attempt 


to plan and prepare for things to come, our ability 
to cope with them may be inadequate. It is not 
only the speed of change that poses problems 
but the steady acceleration of its rate. Planning 
for the future is a necessary ingredient uf admin- 
istration. 

Technological advances, changing philoso- 
phies, unstable socioeconomic factors, and un- 
predictable world relationships make planning 
difficult but increasingly significant. Those admin- 
istering programs of physical education and ath- 
letics must seek to understand the impact on 
education of events and trends. 

Trends and future perspectives include new 
patterns of management, recent concepts of 
leadership, developments in facility construction, 
innovative ideas for teaching, problems in ath- 
letics, international relations, community-school 
cooperation, changing pupil interests and needs, 
and systems analysis. Innovations in program- 
ming, recent psychological advances, and the use 
of computers, television, and other technological 
aids are other items demanding administrative at- 
tention. 

And so we say with Alvin Toffler: 


For education the lesson is clear: its prime 
objective must be to increase the individual's 
“cope-ability”” — the speed and economy with 
which he can adapt to continual change. And the 
faster the rate of change, the more attention must 
be devoted to discerning the pattern of future 
events." 


ee 
Problems for Discussion 


Case No. 1 


The superintendent of schools has become 
passionately concerned with futuristics and has 
asked you to chair a subcommittee to ascertain 
trends and future predictions in the area of phys- 
ical education and athletics. 


How would you proceed, and what would you 
expect some of your conclusions to be? 
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Case No. 2 


You are the athletic director in a large univer- 
sity. The president has appointed you to be a 
member of a long-range planning committee. You 
are asked to prepare a paper for presentation to 
the committee. The title will be “The Future of 
Athletics in Colleges and Universities.” 


How would you go about preparing it, and 
what would you expect to find? 


Case No. 3 


You are the director of physical education in 
Jacksonville, Ohio, a city of 200,000 people. You 
are responsible for the physical education pro- 
gram for twenty elementary schools (K-6), five 
junior high schools (7-9), and two high schools 
(10-12). Because of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the PTA, a consulting team of five people visited 
your school system and spent five days studying 
the physical education program. The summary 
statement in their report read: “In summary, the 
physical education program at all levels in Jack- 
sonville is outmoded, poorly administered, and 
poorly taught. The pupils are apathetic and in- 
attentive. The facilities are unkempt and in dis- 
vali The equipment is more suited to 1920 than 
to He 


You considered resigning but decided to see 
what you could do to correct the situation. How 
would you proceed? What would you do? 
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